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FOREWORD 


O apology would be needed for writing 
passionately about the recent Irish 
Rebellion, and no apology is needed for hav- 
ing written dispassionately about it. The 
mainsprings of the revolution were rational 
rather than sentimental, and sacrifice has too 
long been Ireland’s saga to call for any pro- 
longed outburst of rhetoric when her sons 
prove themselves worthy of her traditions. 
There is very little “sunburstery” in modern 
Irish nationalism; it is an aspiration and pur- 
pose based on faith and on a critical appreci- 
ation of history’s lessons and of the spiritual 
and economic needs of a nation. 

Either Ireland is to become an independent 
nation or she is to remain within the British 
Empire. Some of those who love her best 
would prefer to see her a sovereign state; 
others, not believing that possible, or, perhaps, 
desirable, think she may well remain loyally 
within the Empire, if that is the destiny she 
wishes, but remain in it as a partner and not 
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as a dependency. The latter conviction does 
not spring from any love of empire, but from 
a sense of political actualities. Among the 
writers of this book some hold one opinion, 
some the other. The Editor has allowed each 
writer to express his opinions freely. 

The men who took part in the recent rebel- 
lion had good reasons for their political phi- 
losophy and good reasons for their military 
acts. But they were not infallible, and they 
did not claim a monopoly of patriotism. 
(“Both Eoin MacNeill and we have acted in 
the best interests of Ireland,” says Padraic 
Pearse, in his last proclamation.) They failed, 
and present-day Ireland will not grow mawk- 
ishly sentimental over that fact. Instead, this 
very critical generation will realise that na- 
tional pride is a national asset and that when 
men believe a country is worth dying for, that 
country is very likely to justify their faith. 
There is no whine in Ireland’s voice; her ap- 
peal is to the conscience and commonsense of 
humanity, and not to its pity. 

To Mr. Joseph McGarrity of Philadelphia, 
a sincere and generous Irishman, the Editor 
is beholden for the loan of valuable docu- 
ments and for some excellent advice. The 
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photographs in the book are mostly from the 
Anna Frances Levins studio. That of Roger 
Casement facing page 296 is by Brown and 


Dawson. 
THE EDITOR. 
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THE CAUSES AND HISTORY OF THE REBELLION 


SALUTATION 


Your dream had left me numb and cold 

But yet my spirit rose in pride, 

Refashioning in burnished gold 

The images of those who died, 

Or were shut in the penal cell— 

Here’s to you, Pearse, your dream, not mine, 
But yet the thought—for this you fell— 
Turns all life’s water into wine. 


I listened to much talk from you, 
Thomas MacDonagh, and it seemed 
The words were idle, but they grew 
To nobleness, by death redeemed, 

Life cannot utter things more great 
Than life can meet with sacrifice, 

High words were equalled by high fate, 
You paid the price, you paid the price. 


The hope lives on, age after age, 

Earth with its beauty might be won 

For labor as a heritage— 

For this has Ireland lost a son, 

This hope into a flame to fan 

Men have put life by with a smile. 

Here’s to you, Connolly, my man, 

Who cast the last torch on the pile. 
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Here’s to the women of our blood 

Stood by them in the fiery hour, 

Rapt, lest some weakness in their mood 

Rob manhood of a single power— 

You, brave as such a hope forlorn, 

Who smiled through crack of shot and shell, 
Though the world look on you with scorn, 
Here’s to you, Constance, in your cell. 


Here’s to you, men I never met, 
But hope to meet behind the veil, 
Thronged on some starry parapet 
That looks down upon Inisfail, 
And see the confluence of dreams 
That clashed together in our night, 
One river born of many streams 
Roll in one blaze of blinding light! 


Georce W. Russg.i (/.) 


CHAPTER I 
POLITICAL ALIGNMENT IN IRELAND 


T first sight Irish politics seem hopelessly 
incomprehensible to any one but an 
Irishman, but that is merely because people 
persist in thinking that their main issue can 
be summed up as “for or against England.” 
That issue may be found in the hearts of the 
people, but not on their political platforms 
to-day, except in the case of that brilliant and 
sincere minority who crowned their lives by 
their recent insurgence. ~ There is no party 
“for England” in Ireland.» There is a party 
for Ulster which has happened in the past to 
be identified with the English cause, but which 
showed recently that its loyalty to England 
would cease on the day when England passed 
legislation peculiarly obnoxious to it. 
Politically, Irishmen are divided into 
Unionists, Home Rulers and Separatists. The 
Unionists believe that the status established in 
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1800 when the Irish and British Parliaments 
were amalgamated by the Act of Union, 
should be maintained. The Home Rulers be- 
lieve that Ireland should have a parliament of 
her own similar to those of Canada and Aus- 
tralia; they want to become citizens of the 
British Empire on terms acceptable to a self- 
respecting nation which is willing to recog- 
nise that her complete independence is impos- 
sible, even if it were preferable to a partner- 
ship in a far-flung empire. The Separatists 
believe in an independent Ireland for the rea- 
sons that King Albert believes in an independ- 
ent Belgium or George Washington believed 
in an independent America. No nation, not 
even Ireland, can have a majority of heroic 
idealists, and, as a consequence, the Separatists 
are fewer in number than the Home Rulers. 
Unionists correspond to the Tories who 
opposed George Washington, Home Rulers 
think Ireland should be as independent of 
Westminster as Texas is of Washington, Sep- 
aratists want to be as clear of the Empire as 
Cuba is of the United States. The Unionists 
are mainly Protestant, the Home Rulers and 
Separatists are mainly Catholic. Thus there 
are about one-fourth of the people of Ireland 
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in favor of the Act of Union and three-fourths 
against it. 

The Separatist ideal has given Ireland 
her most popular heroes, but, without ques- 
tion, the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
had seen its influence steadily decrease. The - 
passing of the Local Government Act of 1898, 
the work of the Congested Districts Board, de- 
signed to alleviate the hard lot of the western 
peasants, and remedial land legislation had 
begotten a feeling that “the English aren’t 
such bad fellows after all.”’ Curiously enough, 
most of this legislation was passed by Con- 
servative governments at Westminster; while 
it Was a Sincere attempt to do something states- 
manlike for Ireland, it was accompanied by 
the hope of “killing Home Rule with kind- 
ness.” It did not kill Home Rule, but it did 
lessen anti-English feeling. Later on the old 
fierce antagonism was further softened by the 
passing of an act which appeased, if it did not 
altogether satisfy, the popular claim for uni- 
versity education. The country seemed in- 
clined to settle down to enjoy what it had so 
hardly won, and something of the fire went 
out of the whole Nationalist movement so far 
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as the older generation of Irishmen was con- 
cerned. It was sick of struggle. 

But meanwhile a young generation was 
growing up. It was better educated, and had 
a sounder grasp of economic reality than the 
old. It was impatient of makeshift legislation 
and equally impatient of the theory that iden- 
tified a nation’s whole destiny with an act of 
Parliament. Considering that a Royal Com- 
mission appointed by the British Parliament 
had found in 1896 that Ireland was being 
overtaxed to the extent of $15,000,000 a year 
—and that Parliament had done nothing to 
lessen the burden—it saw no reason to be 
grateful for legislation which was by way of 
a restitution of stolen goods, an inadequate 
restitution made, not because it was good for 
Ireland, they said, but because it was politic 
for England. History, it must be confessed, 
bore out this contention. “Sir,” said Samuel 
Johnson to an Irishman of his day, “do not 
unite with us—we will rob you.” And it was 
the same gruff and honest scholar who gave 
Ireland the advice—“You will get nothing 
from an Englishman by rubbing him down— 
rub him up, sir, rub him up.” 

This young generation was also proudly 
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idealistic. It revived the cry of “Ireland a 
Nation,” and, having no hope then of an ap- 
peal to arms, set before the people a pro- 
gramme of Spartan discipline. This was the 
original Sinn Fein programme which Mr. 
Colum deals with further on in this book. 
Sinn Fein has always been a spirit rather 
than a party, and. has attracted all those 
Nationalists who have been disgruntled by the 
work of Mr. Redmond and the Parliamentary 
Party. Its supporters have often gone too far 
in their denial of the good work Mr. Red- 
mond and the Party have done, but without a 
doubt that Party was, and is, in need of health- 
ful criticism. Under the influence of life in 
the House of Commons, with their families 
settled in London, many of its members lose 
all their finer sense of Irish nationality; they 
tend to adopt the manners and ideology of the 
English lower middle classes, the most un- 
lovely aspects of Britain. “Such men con- 
tinue to give their public life devotedly to Ire- 
land long after their Catholicism has become 
the one bond between Ireland and their pri- 
vate lives. The spectacle of them, fine and 
daring apostles of robust nationalism in their 
youth, thus deteriorating, has accounted to the 
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youthful Sinn Feiner for their lack of em- 
phasis in pushing any national movement, such 
as the Gaelic Language or the Agricultural 
Co-operative movements, but that upon which 
their return to Parliament rested. ‘The truth 
is that the Sinn Feiner has asked them to be 
statesmen where they have conceived that it 
was their duty to remain agitators; and no 
man can be an agitator twenty-four hours of 
the day. The Parliamentary Party has been 
the means of procuring-an amount of remedial 
legislation for Ireland; and however bitterly 
its sharp tongue may resent the ideals of a 
younger generation superseding its own, the 
younger generation can afford generously to 
withhold criticism of a party which has done 
much spade work for nation-building. In so 
far as it has helped to clear some obstacles 
from Ireland’s path towards economic pros- 
perity, it has helped her towards freedom; 
and in so far as Ireland’s soul is vital she 
should be able to overcome the handicap of 
its venial sins. 

It has been too easily supposed that a Union- 
ist is always an anti-Irish Irishman. Some 
Unionists are very enthusiastic Irishmen and 
give generously of their brains, money and 
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time towards the economic upbuilding of the 
country. Nor are all Separatists bitterly anti- 
English; very many of them have English 
affiliations and, were Ireland an independent 
state, would welcome an [rish-English en- 
tente. «It is a very great mistake to suppose 
that an independent Ireland would be an anti- 
English Ireland.* You cannot discuss friend- 
ship with a man while he has your feet in 
chains even if he assures you that your wife 
and children are thriving on the crops he has 
raised on your farm. This is the simple truth 
which so many Englishmen have failed to 
comprehend because they have never known 
the nature of chains. ®For generations Eng- 
lishmen did not see why Irishmen should 
either thrive or think; then, having decided 
that they were entitled to do both, they failed 
to understand that prosperity or freedom of 
speech or opinion is of little value except in- 
asfar as it adds to the sum of human liberty.? 

There are plenty of Separatists who read 
the history of Ireland almost as casually as 
they do the history of any other country; their 
interest is in the facts and forces of to-day, and 
they are convinced that Ireland will not ac- 
complish her destiny, whatever it is, until she 
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has realised her own assets, and purged her- 
self of her liabilities, in freedom. The faults 
of the Irish race throughout the world are 
precisely those faults of the individual which 
can most readily be eradicated by increasing 
his responsibilities. ‘The methods of Eng- 
land, since they ceased to be those of a tyrant, 
have been those of an incompetent parent who 
trains her children alternately on rods and 
lollypops without any consideration beyond 
the immediate effect achieved. This tragic in- 
competence is quite sufficient to justify the 
Irish claim for self-government without mak- 
ing any appeal to sentiment. 

It has sometimes been pointed out that the 
opposition to Irish autonomy comes from the 
most prosperous part of Ireland. That is so; 
the North-east of Ireland is the most prosper- 
ous part and it contains the most Unionists. 
But the reason of its prosperity, in addition to 
the undoubted ability of its people, is that dur- 
ing the critical infant years of its economic 
struggle it was helped by the British Govern- 
ment where the rest of Ireland was hindered. 
Its inhabitants had been taught to regard 
themselves as the owners of the island */belong- 
ing to the Protestant religion they had no tra- 
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dition of persecution to overcome. They had 
the priceless asset of self-confidence’? The 
Catholic Irish were a gens lucifuga. ‘Tenants 
almost to a man until late in the nineteenth 
century, their only security in the economic 
world was the good-will of their Protestant 
landlord,’ and what that good-will was worth 
to them is best shown by the remedial agrarian 
legislation the British Parliament found it 
desirable to pass as soon as the Catholic Eman- 
cipation Act and subsequent acts enabled the 
Irish democracy to find their political feet. 
Tf you want to understand why the southern 
Irish of a few generations ago did not prosper, 
lease a quicksand and give your time and 
energy to building a castle on it, sure that if 
by chance you find a spot of it where stone 
can stand upon stone, the lessor will come and 
charge you rent for the edifice. How could 
men achieve prosperity who were not sure of 
their holdings from year to year? And yet 
God knows they worked hard enough, as any 
one may know who will climb mountains 
twelve to twenty-four hundred feet in height 
in the West of Ireland and come on the traces 

1The few Catholic landlords like Lord Kenmare, in 
the ’eighties, were not particularly famous for leniency. 
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of a laborious and pathetic cultivation. A na- 
tion’s heart and spirit are not part of its cur- 
rency, but they are part of its economic assets. 
“\England, by reason of her mineral re- 
sources, 1s a country predominantly industrial, 
and therefore well benefited by Free Trade. 
Ireland is a country predominantly agricul- 
tural and therefore one in need of Protection. 
But as long as the trade laws of Ireland are 
made by a parliament at Westminster those 
laws will be made in the interests of England, 
and Ireland will have to suffer even as the ag- 
ricultural districts of England suffer. But 
England, for the sake of overwhelming indus- 
trial prosperity, can afford the agricultural de- 
pression of a minority. Ireland, for the sake of 
a small industrial minority, cannot afford the 
poverty of her agricultural majority.“ I do 
not say that even while trade relations remain 
as they are Ireland’s economic condition can- 
not be improved. I know, now that land ten- 
ure is becoming satisfactory, better methods 
of cultivation will obtain better results. But 
if Ireland were free, as Canada and Australia 
are free, to tax imports from England, her 
struggling industries would soon have a dif- 
ferent tale to tell without impairing her agri- 
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cultural progress. Asking Ireland to become 
thoroughly prosperous while subject to the 
same trade laws as England is like asking a 
man to fight with one arm in a sling. 

English rule in Ireland might have over- 
come the handicap of being English and alien, 
but it could not overcome the handicap of 
being English and bad. While England was 
building an empire across the seven seas she 
was building a hell in Ireland. And when 
suddenly she found the proximity of hell un- 
comfortable, she found no better remedy than 
to persuade herself that it was really heaven. 
Exeunt English cruelty and tyranny and enter 
English benign and complacent stupidity. In 
the new dispensation, the paternal, which ush- 
ered in a number of minor alleviating acts of 
Parliament, and one or two major ones, the 
Irish, to the British Liberal mind, became a 
race of saints whose wings had become some- 
what mutilated by vain flapping, but who 
would be perfectly content to remain on their 
spiritual pedestals as soon as their futile wings 
were repaired—with plaster! Result—un- 
statesmanlike and insufficient land acts, un- 
statesmanlike and insufficient education acts, 
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unstatesmanlike and deplorable? “congested 
districts” acts, and now an unstatesmanlike 


and insufficient measure of “Home Rules 
“What an Irishman wants has nothing to do 


with saintship; it is the right to be an intelli- 
gent and healthy human being in an intelli- 
gently governed land.) He does not want the 
semblance of freedom, of which plaster wings 
are the symbol, but the actuality of freedom of 
which the symbols are good crops, crowded 
harbors and a civic life which will not allow 
Brummagen smoke clouds to shut out the light 
of the stars. 

To any man of spirit, alien political domi- 
nation is offensive<I do not call the Union- 
ists of Ireland lacking in spirit, for the reason 
that English domination is really not alien 
to them. XWhat is alien to them is the Catholic 
Church, and it is their hatred of that Church 
rather than anything else which makes them | 
stand apart from the majority of Irishmen’” 


* Deplorable in so far as they tended to increase reliance 
on state aid and reduce self-reliance. 

2 When I wrote this I was thinking of the compromise 
Mr. Lloyd George was supposed to have effected be- 
tween Mr. Redmond and Sir Edward Carson. It has 
since happily fallen through. See page 48. 
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Roman Catholicism is their bugbear—Prot- 
estant mothers keep their children from the 
marshes near the Lagan by telling them that 
“down there the young popes will get you.” 

‘Mt is a fear medieval in its origin, medieval in 
its intensity, and more than medieval in its 
indifference to the lessons of the history of 
human freedom. It is founded, of course, on 
the undoubted power of the priests in the rural 
districts of Ireland, but that power is the 
direct result of a governmental system which 
made the priest the only intelligent friend the 
people had. * 

It is not the peculiar characteristic of Cath- 
olic priests to cling to political power, as any 
one who knows the activities of the Church of 
England parson and the North of Ireland 
minister, can attest. Ecclesiastics always cling 
to political power until it is taken from them, 
and you cannot take it from them as long as 
they remain the ablest exponents of a just 
cause. There is no reason to expect that the 
decline of the priests’ political power in Ire- 
land will be accompanied with the bitterness 
experienced elsewhere in Europe, but with 
the growth of freedom and education, which 
always disintegrate old social establishments, 
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the decline must come. When it does come 
Irishmen will have a splendid opportunity 
of showing, what was forgotten in France and 
elsewhere, that the parish pump is not the 
source of eternal life and that they need not 
lose their grasp of eternal truth merely be- 
cause a priest has lost his temper or obtained 
control of a school. It will be very much 
more difficult for a priest to keep political 
power in a community predominantly Cath- 
olic which has to manage its own affairs, with 
all the differences of opinion incidental 
thereto, than to keep his political power in 
a community predominantly Catholic which 
is endeavoring to wring elementary justice 
from a Protestant power. 

“The Protestant and the Catholic do not un- 
derstand the same thing by religious intoler- 
ance. When a party of Protestant preachers 
was hunted from the Catholic cities of Cork 
and Limerick, the Catholics were accused of 
intolerance! When the Catholics were refused 
permission for a procession with the Host to 
pass through the streets of a Protestant city, 
the Protestants were accused of intolerance! 
Let the outsider say what he thinks. The sim- 
ple truth about Ireland is that the naturally 
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tolerant and kindly character of the Irishman 
allows him to give those differing from him in 
religion the benefit of every doubt, except in 
those districts where the population is evenly 
divided and the memory of ancient wrongs 
persisting makes the personalities of Black 
Bess and Bloody Mary far more vivid than 
anything that has happened since these two 
were happily gathered to their disreputable 
forbears. One other bitterness they cherish, 
the bitterness of the Boyne, both Orangeman 
and Catholic alike ignorant that Ireland was 
then but a pawn in the struggle between the 
Vatican and the Grand Monarch, and that 
the news of the victory of the “glorious, pious 
and immortal” Protestant monarch, William 
of Orange, was hailed with delight at the 
Vatican! 

Politics in most countries only interest the 
average man when something begins to go 
wrong with the State; but since it is chronic 
to have something, and a great deal, wrong 
with the State in Ireland, the average man 
there pays far more attention to politics than 
elsewhere. Asa result a great deal of national 
effort, which might have been put to immedi- 
ate profitable use, has been expended on the 
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fight for national government which, it is 
hoped, will prove worth the sacrifices made 
for it. But many Irishmen in recent years 
have very wisely seen that the mere passing of 
an act of parliament will not remedy the 
wreck of centuries, and that, without preju- 
dice to the cause of autonomy, much might be 
done to strengthen both the character and the 
resources of the people. The enaing of Brit- 
ish rule would not at once end Irish ruin. 
Habits of responsibility and public spirit must 
be developed towards the wider exercise of 
them in days to come. Many Unionists have 
helped to foster this point of view, taking the 
somewhat fatalistic stand, that if Home Rule 
would come it would come, and that the better 
the material which exercised it the less would 
be the evil. Of these the foremost is Sir 
Horace Plunkett, whose devotion to Ireland 
has been equalled by its misunderstanding of 
his efforts at first and its fine tribute subse- 
quently, the only tribute he cares for, in the 
practical carrying out of his teaching. He 
founded the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society, whose purpose was and is to educate 
the Irish farmer in those methods of agricul- 
tural co-operation which have made Denmark 
20 
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a by-word for agricultural progress. The So- 
ciety has organised nearly one thousand asso- 
ciations of farmers, including credit societies, 
seed and manure purchasing societies, cream- 
eries, etc. [hese various associations have 
a combined membership of nearly one million 
persons. Their accomplishment is not merely 
to obtain better supplies for the farmer at 
cheaper prices, to give him credit at a reason- 
able rate for a reasonable time, but also to 
familiarize him with better business methods 
and to teach him that in helping his neighbor 
he can also help himself and build up a rural 
life which will save his children from the lure 
of the town. This formula of “better busi- 
ness, better farming, better living,” which was 
invented by Sir Horace Plunkett and after- 
wards used to great effect by Mr. Roosevelt 
in the United States, expresses the ideals of 
the I. A. O. 8. 

In the ranks of these farmers’ societies, it is 
quite customary to find Catholic and Protes- 
tant uniting and working with the greatest 
enthusiasm for the commonend. Thus the co- 
operative movement has been one of the most 
potent forces in breaking down old antagon- 
isms, notwithstanding that it has had to face 
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an unique combination of enemies. When the 
historian of the future comes to write of the 
Irish resurgence, it is doubtful if he will find 
that any Irishman of the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries rendered a greater 
service to Ireland than did Sir Horace 
Plunkett. Certainly he will not find that any 
man gave Ireland more unselfish devotion and 
courageous loyalty. 

The Gaelic League is another organisation 
which, in its very different way, has enabled 
the various factions in Irish life to understand 
each other. Non-political as politics are un- 
derstood in Ireland, its object is to restore the 
Gaelic language and literature to the people 
and to de-Anglicise the country. It is en- 
deavoring to bring back ail that is distinctive 
and worth while in Irish tradition, and, in do- 
ing so, it has inculcated lessons of self-reliance, 
self-respect, self-discipline, and _ self-confi- 
dence which have already had their effect for 
good on the younger generations. Whatever 
may be said of the League’s practicality, it is 
a magnificent spiritual adventure, and spiri- 
tual adventures add to the value of nations as 
they do to the value of individuals. 

It may be well in closing this introduction 
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to deal for a moment with a criticism often 
levelled against Irishmen, namely that they 
can never agree among themselves. I do not 
think Irishmen disagree any more than do 
the men of any other nation who like to do 
their own thinking, but I think Irishmen are 
too often lacking in social discipline. Heaven 
knows that morally they discipline themselves 
thoroughly. Why, then, in the ordinary af- 
fairs of life do they seem to be so often at 
loggerheads? I think it is because law and 
order have never been in Ireland, as they have 
been elsewhere, the handmaidens of a fuller 
and more secure life. ‘They have been the in- 
struments of repression and punishment. Asa 
result the [rishman has held them in contempt, 
and this contempt has penetrated into social 
life. “Irish history has served to develop the 
intense individuality of men always at handi- 
grips with death, political death, moral death 
(the various proselytising campaigns) and 
economic death. But, no doubt, Irishmen will 
never become quite so obedient as English- 
men; neither for that matter will Frenchmen. 
- But French civilisation has examples of other 
fine qualities to give the world, and so has 
Irish. And, after all, no nation can be 
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altogether perfect. The charm, the wit, the 
spirituality, the hospitality, the courage of the 
Irish have done much to add to the sum of 
worth-while life in this planet of ours and 
have done it in spite of history. 

MAURICE Joy. 
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CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION AND AGRARIAN 
REFORM 


HE movement to create a democracy in 
Ireland—a government of the people, 
for the people, by the people—was begun in 
1828, when an Irish Catholic put himself for- 
ward as candidate for election in an Irish con- 
stituency. The event was considered as sensa- 
tional as an insurrection and the peasants who 
voted for the popular candidate suffered se- 
vere reprisals. ‘The candidate was Daniel 
O’Connell and the election was the historic 
Clare election. A year afterwards, in 1829, 
the Catholics of Ireland—that meant the bulk 
of the Irish nation—were “emancipated.” 
From that date until his death O’Connell 
strove to win for his people legislative inde- 
pendence—the sort of autonomy that every 
state in the American Union possesses. 
About forty years before, political and intel- 
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lectual leaders had struggled to conserve and 
extend the powers of an Irish Parliament 
which was then in existence. But at that time 
the mass of the Irish people—the Catholic and 
Celtic peasantry—were inert politically. 
O’Connell himself was a sign that an Irish 
democracy had now come into being. What 
he demanded in the name of this democracy 
was the abrogation of the union of the legisla- 
tures of Great Britain and Ireland. 

“The Union” meant the merging of two dis- 
tinct legislatures. Before it was merged in 
1800 the Parliament of Ireland, although 
elected on the most restricted franchise and 
without a cabinet responsible to it, had powers 
that were useful for the development of the 
country. This Parliament had been made al- 
most independent in 1783 when the Legisla- 
ture of Great Britain renounced its power of 
binding it. ‘The “Renunciation Act” is mem- 
orable: by declaring that the King, Lords 
and Commons of Ireland were alone compe- 
tent to make laws for that kingdom, it created 
the “Constitution of 1783,” the restoration of 
which was sought in our day by the original 
Sinn Fein group. 

The Union was passed in 1800 and the Irish 
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Parliament went out of existence. O’Connell, 
in the second stage of his career, made a gi- 
gantic effort to carry its repeal. However, 
after 1829 the Constitution created by the Re- 
nunciation Act would have meant something 
different from what it had meant in 1783. In 
1783 an Irish Parliament was a Colonial and 
Protestant one; in 1829 an Irish Parliament 
would have been a national one with Celtic 
and Catholic elements predominating. 
O’Connell failed to win repeal, and, at the 
height of his agitation, the dreadful famine of 
1846-47 occurred. Subsequently almost half 
the Irish population was lost—they perished 
from famine or famine diseases or they fled 
from the country. “The Liberator,” now an 
old man, died in despair. In the next decade 
an attempt was made to create an organization 
for the tenant-farmers of Ireland. ‘That at- 
tempt failed and the tenant-farmers were left 
in circumstances that were really appalling. 
The next generation in Ireland made ready 
to fight for a Republic. After the American 
Civil War Irish officers and soldiers organ- 
ized themselves as a great auxiliary to a Re- 
publican movement in Ireland. Those in that 
movement were popularly known as “Fen- 
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ians,” but officially they were “The Irish Re- 
publican Brotherhood.” The Fenian threat 
won many concessions for Ireland, but, as a 
momentous force, Fenianism was practically 
shattered after 1867. Centres of the Irish Re- 
publican Brotherhood have continued to exist 
in Ireland and in America, but Fenianism was 
now important in Irish Nationalism as an aux- 
iliary or a secret weapon. 

In 1870 the term “Home Rule” was used for 
the first time. A group of business and pro- 
fessional men in Dublin formed an association 
intended to create a public opinion in favor of 
a minor measure of self-government for Ire- 
land. The measure they advocated came to be 
termed “Home Rule” and the domestic title 
fitted very neatly its homely demands. What 
the advocates of Home Rule asked for was 
something less than Repeal of the Union. 
Maintain the Union, if you will, they said, but 
delegate certain powers to an executive as- 
sembly in Ireland, and let the Parliament of 
Great Britain keep an overriding authority. 
The powers that such an Irish legislature 
might possess were not detailed but were left 
for a process of bargaining. It should be 
noted that these have tended to shrink. The 
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powers offered in Gladstone’s Home Rule 
Bills were more numerous and more far-reach- 
ing than those detailed in the measure that is 
now on the British Statute Book. One impor- 
tant item, however, has been retained: the re- 
sponsibility of the Irish Executive to a freely 
elected Irish Parliament. 

When the Home Rule Association was 
formed in 1870 the men who were to make the 
movement a national reality were not yet on 
the horizon. Charles Stewart Parnell was 
living as a country squire, and Michael Davitt, 
son of an evicted tenant-farmer, was in the 
hands of the police and was about to be sen- 
tenced to a convict’s term in a horrible Eng- 
lish prison. 

“Our eviction,” Michael Davitt wrote, “and 
the privations of the preceding famine years, 
the story of the starving peasantry of Mayo, 
of the deaths from hunger, and the coffinless 
graves on the roadside—everywhere a hole 
could be dug for the slaves who died because 
of ‘God’s Providence’—all this was the politi- 
cal food, seasoned with a mother’s tears over 
unmerited sorrows and sufferings, which had 
fed my mind in another land, a teaching which 
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lost none of its force or directness by being 
imparted in the Gaelic tongue.” 

It has been said already that the circum- 
stances of the Irish tenant-farmers were ap- 
palling. They were tenants at will—that is, at 
landlord’s will: they had no claim to owner- 
ship in the land they labored on. If they 
failed to pay a rent arbitrarily fixed, or if they 
offended a landlord in word or deed, they 
were turned out of the houses they had built 
and off the lands they had labored on. Out- 
side certain Ulster Counties where there was 
some little security of tenure, there could be 
no progress for the farmer. If he improved 
his land or made his house more habitable, if 
he showed a better appearance at church or 
market, the rent was raised on his estimated 
earnings. After the famine an attempt was 
made by Charles Gavan Duffy to give the 
tenant-farmers an organization, but the at- 
tempt did not succeed. 

The family of Michael Davitt emigrated to 
Scotland, and Michael, as a child, began to 
work in a factory. He had an arm torn off by 
a machine. He educated himself as he grew 
up, and, in his early manhood, while living 
away from Ireland, became a member of the 
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Irish Republican Brotherhood. He was en- 
gaged in smuggling arms into Ireland, was 
tried for treason-felony, and, in July, 1870, 
was sentenced to fifteen years solitary confine- 
ment with hard labor. The treatment ac- 
corded to this political prisoner was foul and 
horrible. 

At the end of 1877 Davitt was released. He 
came out of prison with a great idea in his 
mind—the idea of destroying Irish landlord- 
‘ism, root and branch. It was during his tour 
in America when he had the backing of that 
splendid Irishman who is still with us, John 
Devoy—“The most daring and resolute of all 
the Fenian leaders,” as Davitt called him— 
that he announced his programme. 


A demand for the immediate improvement of the Irish 
land system by such a thorough change as would pre- 
vent the peasantry from being further victimised by land- 
lordism. . . . This change to lead up to a system of 
small proprietorship similar to what at present obtains 
in France, Belgium and Prussia. Such land to be pur- 
chased or held directly from the State. The State to buy 
out the landlord and to fix the cultivators on the soil. 


He made it clear to the Fenians in America 
that their militant and republican ideals would 
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not be really popular in Ireland until they 
showed ability to protect the serf—as the ten- 
ant-farmer in Ireland might then be called. 
“Tf the Nationalists want the Irish farmer to 
believe in, and labour a little for, independ- 
ence,” he said in Boston, “they must first show 
themselves desirous and strong enough to 
stand between him and the power which a 
single Englishman wields over him.” His 
propaganda convinced the Fenians in Amer- 
ica and Davitt with Mr. Devoy returned to 
Ireland to lay their proposals before the Su- 
preme Council of the Irish Republican Bro- 
therhood. The Fenian Council did not ap- 
prove of the proposals, and Davitt went alone 
to investigate conditions amongst the peasants 
in the West of Ireland. 

In 1879 all thoughtful people were in a con- 
dition of anxiety as to the prospect of the farm- 
ers in the coming season. Two bad harvests 
had reduced them to the lowest straits, there 
was every prospect of a third which would 
ruin their credit with the storekeepers. The 
landlords were pressing them as remorselessly 
as ever. Davitt went to that reserve of Irish 
revolutionary force—the remains of the Irish 
Republican Brotherhood. “Everywhere he 
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went,” Francis Sheehy-Skeffington wrote in 
his Life of Michael Davitt, “he sought out 
the local Fenians and tried to induce them to 
co-operate in his plans; in most cases he was 
successful in obtaining their promise of as- 
sistance. In the sequel the Fenians proved to 
be the backbone of the movement.” 

Nine years after the Home Rule Associa- 
tion was formed the engine was put upon the 
rails that was to carry Home Rule over miles 
of rough and hostile terrain. That engine was 
the Land League which Michael Davitt 
formed in April, 1879. There was one thing 
which the people of Ireland desired with all 
their passion and instinct—that was the de- 
struction of alien landlordism. Davitt’s or- 
ganization was a simple and powerful means 
to that end. Before the League was formed, 
when a landlord turned a family out on the 
wayside he could always get another family 
to take the land at the same or at a higher 
rent. But suppose the people bound them- 
selves not to take the farm of an evicted fam- 
ily? The holding then would be left on the 
landlord’s hands, earning nothing for him. 
Such a condition would give the tenants their 
first chance of bargaining with the landlords. 
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This meant conflict with the authorities who 
were the landlords in official and administra- 
tive positions. But now all the forces in the 
country were behind the Land League—the 
constitutional tenant-right associations, the 
Fenian groups, the secret agrarian societies 
that had existed for private vengeance. A po- 
litical party was brought into existence to force 
legislative acts through, and to fight the puni- 
tive measures of a parliament still predomi- 
nantly feudal. ‘The franchise had been ex- 
tended and the Irish tenants were able to elect 
members who actually represented them. 
Elections fought on the absorbing land issue 
gave the parliamentary party the unity of an 
army. A strong man came to the head of it 
in the person of Charles Stewart Parnell. To 
drive towards self-government with the force 
of agrarian passion was the design of the Irish 
parliamentary leaders. Two Home Rule Bills 
were introduced by Gladstone: the first, in 
1886, was defeated by a narrow majority in 
the House of Commons; the second passed 
through the Commons, but was destroyed by 
the veto of the House of Lords in 1893. 

Meanwhile land reforms had been won. In 
1881 came the Irish tenants’ charter of free- 
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dom—an act that guaranteed him the owner- 
ship of the improvements he made on his farm 
with security in his holding while he paid his 
rent. .Land courts were established to fix fair 
rents for farms. A limited scheme of land 
purchase was also put into operation. 
Reaction came with the defeat of the sec- 
ond Home Rule Bill: Parnell was dead; 
there was a split in the parliamentary party, 
and Irish self-government ceased to be a liv- 
ing issue in the British House of Commons." 
But the drive towards the re-conquest of the 
land still continued. At last in 1903 a conser- 
vative government introduced a land purchase 
scheme. What they did was to put an enor- 
mous credit at the disposal of Irish landlords 
and tenants. Landlord and tenant agree on 
terms of transfer. The tenant buys at eighteen, 
nineteen, twenty, twenty-one, twenty-two or 
twenty-three years’ purchase. The landlord is 
paid in cash or land-stock. The tenant then 
goes on paying into a government department 
a decreased rental for about sixty-nine years. 
The process of transfer is still going on. And 


*For an intimate and fascinating account of this tragic 
period see Katharine Tynan’s Twenty Five Years’ Rem- 
iniscences. 
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most of the land of Ireland has now passed to 
the tenants on such terms. 

Meanwhile, in 1898, a system of local gov- 
ernment was set up in Ireland through popu- 
larly elected County and District Councils. 
The Congested Districts Board was created to 
assist the people in the most impoverished dis- 
tricts of the West and South. In 1900 the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Technical In- 
struction was instituted to foster agriculture 
and industries, and to organise technical train- 
ing. Then, in 1909 a National University was 
established in Dublin. 

PADRAIC COLUM. 
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CHAPTER ITI 
SINN FEIN AND IRISH IRELAND 


N 1903, while Ireland was triumphant over 

the passing of the Land Purchase Act, a 
movement that had no legislative programme 
was at its height. It was largely labelled 
“The Irish-Ireland Movement,” and it was 
for the reconstruction of Irish life—‘“nation- 
building” and “nation-maker” were the words 
constantly used. The Irish nation was being 
rebuilded, people imagined, and it was re- 
solved that it should be built from Irish ma- 
terials and according to Irish design. The 
note of the period was youth, eagerness and a 
belief in a renaissance. The whole movement 
had for its centre the revival of the Gaelic lan- 
guage. 

That revival had been begun ten years be- 
fore with an address by Dr. Douglas Hyde, 
“The Necessity for de-Anglicising Ireland.” 
It was pointed out in that address that while 
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the people were waiting for some form of self- 
government, everything vital and distinctive 
in Ireland’s intellectual and spiritual life was 
being destroyed or corrupted. ‘The language 
which was the most certain mark of a distinc- 
tive civilization was disappearing, and the 
English language with its content of alien and 
de-nationalizing thought was filling the whole 
of Ireland. “You cannot make a nation of 
half-and-halfs,” said the pioneers of the move- 
ment, “you can only have a province where 
people are half Irish and half English. Make 
them wholly Irish—in speech, in thought, in 
mental direction, and then you will make a 
nation that will have a worthy civilization.” 
The programme was enthusiastically adopted, 
and in 1903 the movement carried on by young 
men and women in eager comradeship was at 
its height. 

The sequents to the first idea were quickly 
realized. If one strove to be Irish in speech 
one should also strive to wear clothes of Irish 
manufacture. If one aimed at conserving the 
Trish language one should also aim at conserv- 
ing Irish games and dances. A real move- 
ment for the development of a national culture 
began. Irish industries of all kinds got a 
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splendid advertisement and considerable pro- 
tection. And, on the intellectual plane the 
movement signalized itself by a creative effort 
that roused interest in Europe and America. 

There was a new outburst of Irish literature 
in the English language. It happened that 
Ireland at the moment had two remarkable 
literary men, W. B. Yeats and George Rus- 
sell (AZ.). These two poets had been doing 
fine and subtile work, but in a previous day the 
fineness and the subtility of it would prevent 
its having influence. But now with a hopeful 
revival, with an actual reconstruction through 
land reform of rural life half a dozen young 
writers had been given material and inspira- 
tion. They looked to these two poets, and by 
them they were helped to real discoveries and 
appropriate forms. W. B. Yeats and George 
Russell, with a third eminent writer, Standish 
O’Grady, were themselves caught into the 
movement and their work became the most 
remarkable product of the revival on its lit- 
erary side. 

Two weekly journals had been founded to 
advance the doctrine of “Irish Ireland’— 
The United Irishman, edited by Arthur 
Griffith, and The Leader, edited by David 
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Moran. They belonged to different wings of 
the movement but they were at one in preach- 
ing de-Anglicisation and at one also in advis- 
ing disregard for the Parliamentary agitation 
of the Nationalist party. The United Irish- 
man opened its columns to the poets and 
dramatists produced by the revival, and the 
new poetry had its first publication in this po- 
litical journal. 

The Parliamentary Party in the British 
House of Commons had been reunited under 
Mr. John Redmond. However, a Conserva- 
tive party was in power at Westminster and 
the parliamentarians could effect nothing. 
It seemed that the parliamentary agitation 
which had been so important during the 
Home Rule and the agrarian movements 
would come to be overlooked. Things other 
than what they could deal with had begun to 
bulk big—the revival of language and indus- 
tries. And besides the whole ideology of the 
new movement was opposed to a parliamen- 
tary agitation abroad—“Trish Ireland” was the 
watchword, and what had Irish Ireland to do 
with what was said and done in the British 
House of Commons? Yet certain legislative 
measures were necessary. How could they be 
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obtained without impairing the sanction of the 
Irish Ireland ideology? 

It was Mr. Arthur Griffith that came out 
with a programme that could be reconciled 
with the sternest detachment from British pol- 
itics. In the pages of The United Irishman 
he published an historical tract written with 
ardour and epic sweep called “The Resur- 
rection of Hungary.” It began with a state- 
ment of the historical connection between 
Austria and Hungary and dealt with the Hun- 
garian revolution and its failure. The subject 
of the tract was the reconstruction of Hungary 
after the failure of the revolution—the recon- 
struction by the Constitutionalist, Francis 
Deak. 

Arthur Griffith’s point was that by the pas- 
sive resistance advised by Deak, by the refusal 
of the Hungarians to merge themselves with 
the Austrians, by the development of their 
local authority, and by their insistence upon 
the Hungarian constitution, they had forced 
the Austrians to recognize their nationality 
and their national rights. Ireland was like 
Hungary. She too had a constitution—the 
Constitution of 1783. It was taken from her 
by fraud as the constitution of Hungary was 
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taken by force. It was political ineptitude, 
Griffith maintained, to demand anything less 
than the restoration of the Constitution—the 
government of Ireland by the King, Lords 
and Commons of Ireland. 
But how could the Constitution be re- 
gained? Obviously not by the agitation of an 
Irish Party in the Parliament of Westminster. 
The Act of Union had made the Constitution 
moribund. Irishmen who attended the Par- 
liament in Westminster were recognizing the 
Act of Union. The first thing that Ireland 
should do was to insist upon the withdrawal 
of her representatives from Westminster. 
Ireland had now her local councils and she 
should strive to govern herself by a general 
delegation from them. This would be the set- | 
ting up of a Provisional Government. WNa- 
tionalists should resort to Arbitration Courts 
and not to the Law Courts established by Brit- 
ish authority. Agricultural co-operation 
should be developed so that Ireland might be- 
come independent economically. In brief the 
policy was Ireland for the Irish, with every 
Irish nationalist working for national protec- 
tion. The Gaelic phrase, “Sinn Féin” (“Our- 
selves”) , with its insistence upon initiative and 
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self-reliance, covered the idea, and Arthur 
Griffith’s policy was given the name “Sinn 
Fein.” “The Resurrection of Hungary” was 
published as a pamphlet in 1904 and had a 
great circulation. 

The Sinn Fein movement began to spread 
and to have an effect on the country. But now 
a Liberal Government came into power, and 
there was talk of a measure of self-govern- 
ment for Ireland. The country turned again 
towards Westminster. A form of self-govern- 
ment—it was called an Irish Councils Bill— 
was offered to the people and rejected by 
them because of the inadequacy of its admin- 
istrative and financial proposals. Then the 
Liberal Government began to talk of destroy- 
ing the veto of the House of Lords that had 
twice before prevented the enactment of 
Home Rule. Ireland was now filled with 
preparations—on one side preparations for the 
coming of Home Rule, on the other side sul- 
len preparations to destroy it. 

PADRAIC COLUM. 
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CHAPTER IV 
ULSTER’S OPPOSITION TO HOME RULE 


T the date when the Home Rule Bill was 
introduced circumstances seemed favor- 

able to its passage. England, to a greater ex- 
tent than at any time in her previous his- 
tory, had been liberalized and democratized ; 
South Africa, which had been lately at war 
with the British Empire, had been given com- 
plete self-government, and the federation 
formed there was being hailed as a great piece 
of statesmanship; the literary revival in Ire- 
land had interested and made sympathetic the 
English intellectual classes. Of course the 
aristocratic-feudal party denounced the at- 
tempt to set up popular government in Ire- 
land, but it was felt they were doing this as a 
political opposition—if they were in power 
they might pass a Home Rule Bill and call it 
by another name. The landowners in Ireland 
were now provided for, and many things in 
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the realm of finance and high politics made 
some sort of representative government in Ire- 
land desirable from even the aristocratic-feu- 
dal standpoint. 

But there were interests that could not make 
themselves complacent to the coming of Home 
Rule; there were the Episcopalian Protestants 
who had long held all offices and all privileges 
in Ireland; there were, also, the powerful 
Presbyterian industrial and land-owning 
classes in North-east Ulster. These two di- 
visions of the Irish minority heartily disliked 
each other, but there always had been an en- 
tente between them for the purpose of oppos- 
ing power coming into the hands of the bulk 
of the people of Ireland. They had taught 
England to regard them as her “Nationals,” 
and weighty appeals from them now came to 
the Conservative Party. 

These appeals might have been marked as 
“read” if it had not been for the fact that other 
interests besides Home Rule were bound up 
with the existence of the Liberal Government. 
The Liberals had pledged themselves to a 
programme of social reform that included 
land-taxation and the destruction of the veto 
of the House of Lords. On none of the social 
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issues could the Conservatives hope to fight 
and win. On the subject of Home Rule, how- 
ever, some intensity of feeling might be cre- 
ated. An effort was made to create it in Great 
Britain, but without success. 

One part of Ireland could be relied upon to 
make trouble in the event of Home Rule being 
brought near—that place was Belfast and the 
North-east Ulster Counties. Could the trouble 
that would be generated there be used to drive 
a Liberal Government from power? ‘That 
was the question’ which the Conservative 
Party chiefs began to consider. They thought 
there was a chance. Then the great and 
wealthy Conservative organizations set them- 
selves the task of piling rancour on rancour 
and trouble on trouble in that part of Ireland 
which they designated “Ulster.” 

And what exactly was the “Ulster” opposi- 
tion? It included the Presbyterian farmers of 
the province, the people of certain small in- 
dustrial towns, and that nexus of population, 
commerce and industry—Belfast. ‘The use 
of the large geographical term was intended 
to suggest that a large and important Irish 
province was opposed to Irish self-govern- 
ment. The convenience of localizing an op- 
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position allowed Irish Nationalists to let the 
term pass. But Ulster consists of nine coun- 
ties—Donegal, Derry, Antrim, Down, Ar- 
magh, Tyrone, Monaghan, Fermanagh, and 
Cavan. In the nine counties of Ulster the 
Home Rulers at the time had a majority of 
one in the Parliamentary representation. Two 
counties, Antrim and Derry, voted Unionist; 
three counties, Cavan, Monaghan and Done- 
gal, were solid for Home Rule; four counties, 
Armagh, Down, Fermanagh and Tyrone, re- 
turned seven Unionists and six Home Rulers. 
Belfast was the clenched fist of the Ulster op- 
position, and the temper of Belfast came from 
such a combination as this. 


The chief industries of Belfast, especially the linen, 
ship-building and rope-making industries, are dependent 
for their existence on their export trade. The cor- 
respondence, the personal intercourse, the business in- 
terest of the average Belfast business man, are with 
England, Scotland, the Colonies, or foreign countries. 
He knows he can make a living under existing con- 
ditions, and he does not want an Irish Parliament... . 
Then there is the religious question, There are literally 
thousands of Ulster Unionists whose whole political 
creed is summed up in one sentence, “I would be a Home 
Ruler to-morrow only for the Church of Rome.” ‘There 
is a small number of Ulster Protestants who quite sin- 
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cerely believe that they would be burnt by an Irish 
equivalent of the Inquisition. The reason why this little 
knot of honest fanatics have such influence over the 
rank and file is because, speaking broadly, the superior 
ranks among the Belfast workmen, skilled tradesmen, 
foremen and the like, are Protestants, whereas the la- 
bourers and unskilled classes are largely Catholic. Con- 
sequently, Home Rule to, say, a fitter earning high 
wages in an engineering shop, means a scheme whereby 
the unskilled labourers who work in the same shop 
would be placed in a position to dominate over him. 
He reasons from the only Catholics he knows to those 
he does not know, and he assumes that the Irish Catho- 
lics throughout the country are all like the unskilled 
labourers of Belfast. . . . North-east Ulster is the only 
part of Ireland dominated by rich and titled men. They 
distrust democracy as much as they distrust Irish na- 
tionalism.* 


If it had been made plain to the people of 
North-east Ulster that a certain measure of 
self-government for Ireland was inevitable, 
there would have been conferences and conces- 
sions, ending perhaps in a federal arrangement 
within a single Irish state. But at the mo- 
ment that sort of settlement did not suit the 
book of the English Conservatives. “Ulster” 
was aided, abetted, subsidised and encouraged 


1From an article in the Irish Review, March, 1912, 
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to fight against Home Rule by every outrage- 
ous means. 

The threat was that, on the passage of Home 
Rule a Provisional government would be set 
up in Ulster and there would be Civil War. 
To give reality to this threat, a body of Volun- 
teers was organized and armed, under the in- 
spiration and direction of Sir Edward Carson, 
which openly declared that it would resist 
Home Rule by force of arms. Conservative 
politicians like Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. 
Bonar Law, Mr. F. E. Smith (now Sir Fred- 
erick Smith, the prosecutor of Sir Roger Case- 
ment), promised the Ulster forces support 
and immunity. 

PADRAIC COLUM. 
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CHAPTER V 


FORMATION OF THE IRISH VOLUNTEERS AND 
THE IRISH CITIZEN ARMY 


T the end of 1913 the Nationalists 

. thought of arming. If men were to be 
armed to destroy ja constitutional measure, 
should not men be armed to protect it? Be- 
sides, the Conservative politicians and the 
Conservative leaders were making the grant- 
ing or the withdrawal of Home Rule a ques- 
tion of military honor—those who had convic- 
tion, organization, the will to fight, would get 
what they desired, and, as the Conservative 
press pointed out, all these were visible 
amongst the anti-Home Rulers of the North- 
east. 

A distinguished Ulster Nationalist living 
in Dublin, Eoin’ MacNeill, professor of 
Early Irish History in the National Univer- 
sity, now wrote a series of letters to the Gaelic 
League weekly, An Claidheamh Soluis, 
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urging the formation of a body of Volunteers 
to safeguard the constitution that represented 
the will of the democracy of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Nationalists at first were startled by 
the idea—they remembered that men like 
Michael Davitt had been given vindictive sen- 
tences for striving to arm the people. And 
yet they could see that the arms embargo was 
no longer operative, for North-east Ulster was 
importing arms to the applause of Conserva- 
tive England. Professor MacNeill’s idea 
seemed feasible, expedient, inevitable. 

I have before me an account of the forma- 
tion of the National or the Irish Volunteers 
written by that good and gallant Irishman, 
The O’Rahilly. He tells how a dozen men 
met in a Dublin Hotel to discuss the plan with 
Eoin MacNeill. “As the invitations to that 
meeting were issued and written by myself,” 
he wrote, “I am in a position to know some- 
thing of the personnel of the original com- 
mittee.” 


Besides Eoin MacNeill, they included P. H. Pearse, 
Sean MacDermot, W. J. Ryan, Eamonn Ceannt, Sean 
Fitzgibbon, J. A. Deakin, Pierce Beasley, Joseph Camp- 
bell, and the writer, and in view of the repeated as- 
sertions of certain eminently truthful orators and journal- 
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gk te LE 
ists associated with Parliamentarians, it is worthy of 
note that of the twelve invited only three were then 
members of the Sinn Fein Party. Lest it might savor 
too much of Sinn Fein, Arthur Griffith’s name was de- 
liberately not included, while Mr. D. P. Moran, the 
editor of the Leader and a consistent supporter of the 
Parliamentary Party, was asked to attend. ... As we 
were all in agreement that the movement must be broadly 
National, and not confined to or controlled by any par- 
ticular party, our first effort was to secure the co-opera- 
tion of men prominent in existing organisations such 
as the Parliamentary Party, the United Irish League, the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, the Gaelic Athletic As- 
sociation, the Foresters etc., and each of us was told off 
for special duty in this connection. But we found that 
the task was one of considerable difficulty, and refusals 
were the order of the day. Such refusals, however, did 
not alter our determination to maintain the non-party 
character of the Volunteers. In every case that arose 
of the appointment of committees, of officials, or or- 
ganizers, or of public speakers, we insisted that all 
political views should be fairly represented, and we re- 
peatedly refused to sanction arrangements when this con- 
dition was not observed. 


In the same month, November, 1913, at a 
public meeting in the Rotunda, Dublin, the 
formation of the Irish Volunteers was an- 
nounced, their proclamation was made public, 
and the enrollment begun. The response was 
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eager. The Irish are a soldierly people, and 
this was the first time in 200 years they had the 
chance to organize along military lines in de- 
fence of a national principle. But the govern- 
ment that had been supine while the Ulster 
people were piling up arms moved the day 
after the formation of the Irish Volunteers. 
An embargo was re-enacted. Henceforth the 
Irish Volunteers had to arm surreptitiously, 
and if the Ulster Volunteers wished to add to 
their arsenals they too would have to smuggle 
in munitions. 

But the Irish Volunteers were not the first 
armed force organized outside of Ulster. A 
little while before the meeting that The 
O’Rahilly has recorded, the Irish Citizen 
Army had been formed. When we come to 
the Citizen Army we come to another root of 
the insurrection. 

Coincidently with the arming of the Ulster 
Volunteers there were labor troubles in Dub- 
lin, Wexford, and Cork. The Dublin troubles 
amounted to civic disturbances in the fall of 
1913. Dublin, excluding suburbs, has prac- 
tically the same population as it had in the 
eighteenth century—about 360,000 people. 
But in the eighteenth century Dublin was an 
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industrial centre and had a wealthy resident 
population. Her industries decayed, her 
gentry vanished with her parliament, but her 
population remained the same. Dublin can 
give adequate employment for about only 
200,000 people. The city has a great brewery 
and a great distillery, but it is now mainly a 
centre for distribution and transportation. 
The unskilled, general workers of Dublin 
were organized by James Larkin and James 
Connolly as The Irish Transport Workers’ 
Union. “In this city it was born out of a des- 
perate necessity,” James Connolly wrote.? 
“Seeing all classes of semi-skilled labor so 
wretchedly underpaid and so atrociously 
sweated, the Irish Transport and General 
Workers’ Union taught them to stand together 
and help one another, and out of this advice 
the more perfect weapon has grown. That the 
Labor Movement here has utilized it (the 
sympathetic strike) is due to the fact that in 
this city what is known as general or unskilled 
labor bears a greater proportion to the whole 
body of workers than elsewhere. And hence 
the workers are a more movable, fluctuating 
body, are more often, as individuals, engaged 
* Irish Review, October, 1913. 
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in totally dissimilar industries than in the Eng- 
lish cities, where skilled trades absorb so great 
a proportion and keep them so long in one 
class of industry.” 

“An injury to one is the concern of all” was 
the motto of the Irish Transport Workers’ 
Union. James Connolly’s article concluded 
with this fine vision: 


Out of all this turmoil and fighting the Union has 
evolved, is evolving, among its members a higher con- 
ception of mutual life, a realisation of their duties to 
each other and to society at large, and is thus building 
for the future in a way that ought to gladden the hearts 
of all lovers of the race. In contrast to the narrow, re- 
stricted outlook of the capitalist class, and even of cer- 
tain old-fashioned trade-unionism, with their perpetual 
insistence upon “rights,” this union insists, almost 
fiercely, that there are no rights without duties, and that 
the first duty is to help one another. This is indeed 
revolutionary and disturbing, but not half as much as 
would be a practical following out of the moral precepts 
of Christianity. 


The Transport Workers’ Union had their 
headquarters in a former hotel near the quays 
—Liberty Hall—and they owned a piece of 
ground, Croydon Park, which gave them a 
base. In the strike or the lock-out of 1913 the 
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employers had been able to bring the Govern- 
ment authorities against the workers. ‘The 
labor revolt was crushed and baton charges 
by the police had broken up meetings in the 
streets. One of the intellectuals who had al- 
lied themselves with Liberty Hall, Captain 
White, offered to organize a defense force 
from amongst the workers themselves. This 
was done. Most of the Transport Workers 
had been in the Militia. They were easily 
drilled and easily led. In a few weeks, say, 
coincidently with the meeting to form the 
Irish Volunteers, the first organized force out- 
side Ulster—the Citizen Army—was drilling 
in Croydon Park. 

In March, 1914, occurred what has come to 
be known as the “Curragh Camp Mutiny.” 
A group of military officers declared to the 
world that if they were sent to disarm the 
Ulster Volunteers who were bent upon wreck- 
ing a government that the King, Lords and 
Commons of Great Britain and Ireland pro- 
posed to set up, they would disobey or- 
ders. That meant that the “Ulster Provisional 

* Padraic Pearse was already training an Officers’ Corps 


in his school, and Countess de Markiewicz had been drill- 
ing and arming a body of Irish Boy Scouts (The Fianna). 
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Government” would have immunity, and a 
chance to wreck a government that genera- 
tions of Irish nationalists ardently desired. 
This was the first naked show of that militar- 
ism which President Wilson has well-defined 
in a recent speech—‘Militarism does not con- 
sist in the existence of an army, not even in 
the existence of a very great army. Militarism 
is aspirit. It is a point of view. It is a sys- 
tem. Itisa purpose. The purpose of militar- 
ism is to use armies for aggression. The spirit 
of militarism is the opposite of the citizen 
spirit. In a country where militarism pre- 
vails the military man looks down upon the 
civilian, regards him as an inferior, thinks of 
him as intended for his, the military man’s, 
support and use.” ‘That militarist spirit was 
revealed in Ireland by the Curragh Camp 
Mutiny. It had the immediate effect of bring- 
ing thousands of recruits into the ranks of the 
Irish Volunteers. 

In the summer before the European war 
the Irish Volunteers had attracted to their 
ranks the bravery and the talent that go into 
Irish revolutionary movements. They had 
important auxiliaries, one of which was a 
woman’s organization, Cumann na m-Ban, or 
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the Women’s Council. They were arming 
rapidly, but surreptitiously. They stood for a 
constitutional idea—the idea that a measure 
passed by the Parliament of Great Britain and 
Ireland must become law and operative. They 
held, too, that there should be no partition of 
Ireland—that is, that no part of Ulster should 
be erected into a non-Irish State. Whatever 
federal arrangements were to be made be- 
tween North-east Ulster and the rest of Ire- 
land there was to be one Irish State with a 
single executive. 
PADRAIC COLUM. 
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GCHAPEERS\ | 
THE EVE OF THE GREAT WAR 


él Be next crisis came in June, 1914. Mr. 
Redmond, who up till then had scarcely 
concealed his dislike and distrust of the Vol- 
unteer movement, now made a demand on the 
executive of the Irish Volunteers that it should 
admit an equal number of his nominees— 
twenty-five to twenty-five. It was evident that 
the country wanted the Volunteers and the 
Parliamentary Party to work together and to 
avoid a split in the national forces. Aware 
of this feeling, the original Volunteer Execu- 
tive accepted Mr. Redmond’s ultimatum. A 
minority that included Padraic Pearse pro- 
tested and withdrew from the executive, but 
remained members of the rank and file. ‘The 
Irish or National Volunteers had now an exec- 
utive of fifty, half of them definitely repre- 
senting the Parliamentary Party and Mr. Red- 
mond. 

The Ulster or Unionist Volunteers had run 
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a big cargo of arms into Larne, a northern 
seaport, and Nationalists were under the im- 
pression that the authorities knew of the land- 
ing in advance and took no steps to hold up the 
arms. In any case the Conservative press ap- 
plauded the Ulster success. ‘The end of June 
saw the murder of the Archduke and his wife 
in the streets of Serejavo, and after that all 
political relationships became tense. 

In July, I was with the Dublin companies 
of Volunteers when they landed a cargo of 
rifles at Howth, a little seaport a few miles 
outside of Dublin, and at the end of a street- 
car line. I was living at Howth at the time 
and I fell into the ranks as the Volunteers were 
marching through the village, just after 
twelve o’clock mass on a Sunday. There had 
been route marches for several Sundays pre- 
viously and the men in the ranks on that par- 
ticular Sunday did not think there was any- 
thing special at the end of their march. But 
as we swung down the pier a company was 
told off to guard that approach. Then we saw 
a yacht enter the harbour and run up a signal. 
We knew then what we had come for—arms! 
Rifles in their cases of straw were swung up 
from the hold of the yacht, and the Volun- 
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teers making a chain of hands passed them on 
with cheers. These were the first arms that 
many of them had ever held. Here, where it 
is right and honorable to bear arms it would 
be hard to realize what the handling of these 
rifles meant to the Irish National Volunteers. 

I saw MacDonagh there with his company, 
and O’Rahilly looking so soldierly in his uni- 
form. I saw Eoin MacNeill quiet amid all 
that enthusiasm, doing necessary things pa- 
tiently. His face had the quiet and the 
strength of flint and I felt that I saw in him the 
strong man of the movement. Then Darrell 
Figgis, the well-known poet and novelist, ap- 
peared on the yacht. It was he who had been 
sent to the Continent to purchase the rifles. 
They had been loaded on a tramp steamer that 
waited with Figgis in the North Sea for the 
coming of this yacht. They had been trans- 
shipped and the yacht had been brought here 
by two ladies. 

Rifles were piled into automobiles and wag- 
ons, and with other rifles on their shoulders 
the Volunteers started back for the city in the 
early afternoon. 

The telegraph and telephone wires had been 
cut, but some communication had reached the 
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authorities in Dublin just as the Volunteers 
started to march back to the city. Those who 
were nominally responsible for the govern- 
ment of Ireland—the Viceroy and the Chief 
Secretary—were not at hand. It was left to 
a police officer, Mr. Harrel, to take charge 
of the situation. 

Mr. Harrel’s instant idea was to consult 
some one in the Kildare Street Club. When 
one talks of the Kildare Street Club one talks 
of a purely sectional institution. No National- 
ist is permitted to be a member. When Mr. 
Edward Martyn, the dramatist, became a Na- 
tionalist, an effort was made to expel him from 
the Club. The Kildare Street Club is the 
headquarters of the landowners and the mili- 
tary officers. Mr. Harrel went to the Kil- 
dare Street Club. He met there a purely un- 
official personage, General Cuthbert, who ad- 
vised him to intercept the Volunteers with 
armed soldiery. The personage who gave this 
advice was, of course, without any responsi- 
bility. However, the advice was accepted and 
acted upon. Midway between Howth and 
Dublin, at Clontarf, the regular and irregular 
forces met. A demand was made that the 
Volunteers give up their arms. It was re 
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fused. The Volunteers got away with the 
tifles. The military forces marched back, and 
on their way through the city they were hooted 
by an idle crowd, some of whom threw stones. 

What did the military forces do who were 
assembled in this casual and unauthorized 
way? Their officer, Major Haig, gave orders 
to fire on the crowd. The soldiers loaded de- 
liberately, knelt down and fired. Men and 
women were killed and wounded. The sol- 
diers fired a second volley. This was the 
Bachelor’s Walk affair that made such an im- 
pression upon Dublin people. 

The catastrophe had come out of that mili- 
tarism that has been so well defined by Presi- 
dent Wilson—the militarism that is a system, 
a purpose; the militarism that “looks down 
upon the civilian, regards him as an inferior, 
thinks of him as intended for his, the military 
man’s, support and use.” Something has been 
written about Prussian militarism, and an af- 
fair at Zabern in Alsace is often mentioned. 
The sincere opponent of militarism should 
keep both Dublin and Zabern in his mind. In 
Zabern a lieutenant named Von Forstner 
sabred a lame, unarmed cobbler. The lieuten- 
ant was tried by court-martial, dismissed from 
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the army, and given a term of imprisonment. 
In Dublin a major named Haig gave an or- 
der to fire on an unarmed crowd of men and 
women. Through his order men and women 
were killed in the streets of a capital city. The 
Major was neither tried, sentenced, nor im- 
prisoned. 

This military outrage made Dublin in par- 
ticular and Ireland in general passionately 
resentful. And as the Curragh Camp Mutiny 
made one revelation, the proceedings of that 
Sunday made another. Government in Ire- 
land, it seemed, had gone by the board. Ir- 
responsibility had just gone too far when it 
was left to two casual people, talking in a 
smoke-room, to decide on a grave question of 
policy. There might be government offices 
and there might be bayonets, but there was no 
government now. And if some obscure peo- 
ple were using stray powers that had been left 
lying about, might not other unofficial men, 
with different ideas and another sense of what 
Ireland was, pick up and use these powers 
toor That was the question many Irishmen 
were asking themselves as the German armies 
moved into Belgium and Northern France. 

PADRAIC COLUM. 
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PRECIPITATING REBELLION 


HE historian of the insurrection has to 
account for certain happenings in Irish 
public life in the eighteen months of war—the 
loss of accord between the Irish people and 
_ their parliamentary representatives, the de- 
| termination of the Irish Volunteers to hold 
' their arms at all costs, the production of a state 
' of alarm and exasperation amongst the people. 
_ These happenings caused the revolt of Easter, 
P1010, 
Ireland was swept into the war with a mem- 
ory of citizens killed by British soldiers, and 
a sense of unfair discrimination between Na- 
tionalist and Ulster Volunteers. Yet when 
Mr. Redmond made a speech in the House of 
Commons proffering Ireland’s full support to 
the Allies the country thought he acted wisely ; 
there was an impression that he had met the 
Government half way, and that they had pro- 
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posed some arrangement that was definitely 
for Ireland’s good. The Anglo-Irish element 
—the large minority of Protestants and 
Unionists, were for war and the Nationalists 
thought that Mr. Redmond’s attitude was hav- 
ing an effect on them and that the two Irish 
parties were approaching union. Then 
France was fighting against Germany, and 
Irish Nationalist sympathy had always been 
with the French. Belgium, a small country 
like Ireland, a Catholic country like Ireland, 
had been struck at. There lingered the in- 
stinctive feeling that any war that England en- 
gaged in was a war of conquest and spoliation, 
but for a while it seemed possible that the 
English and the Irish people would be at one. 

But to the dismay of the Irish Nationalists 
the anti-national propaganda was kept up in 
England. Mr. Arthur Balfour made an in- 
solent demand that the Home Rule Bill be 
dropped at once. Mr. Bonar Law, the leader 
of the Conservatives, continued to make furi- 
ous speeches against the measure. Mr. Red- 
mond in his historic speech had offered the 
Volunteers to the Government as a defence 
force on the condition that they were equipped 
and kept within the country. A month after 
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this offer had been made Mr. Redmond’s‘ad- 
jutant, Colonel Moore, wrote to the press: 


The Government had not taken one step to carry it 
(Mr. Redmond’s offer) into effect. Not only had they 
offered us no arms, but they had prevented us and are 
preventing us from getting arms for ourselves. 


The Government design, as many National- 
ists saw it, was simple. It was to keep the Vol- 
unteers marking time until in weariness they 
joined the colours. Mr. Redmond asked that 
Irish regiments be allowed to display their na- 
tional colours. His request was turned down. 
He had to complain that the exploits of the 
Irish regiments were systematically kept from 
the public. 

On September 20, 1914, the Home Rule Bill 
at last was placed on the Statute Book, but the 
measure was not to be put into effect until an 
amending bill had been passed. The Unionist 
party was to collaborate in the framing of this 
latter measure. People knew that its effect 
would be to limit still further Irish powers, 
and perhaps to curtail Irish territory. The 
Home Rule Bill, people began to say, was an 
undated check, given with the assurance that 
when it was Rresented the nominal amount 
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would not be at the bank. There was even talk 
in the great Conservative journals of the meas- 
ure being repealed. 

A split occurred in the Volunteer ranks. 
Mr. Redmond during one of his recruiting 
tours had declared that it was the duty of the 
Volunteers to protect Irish interests where 
they were being attacked by the Germans—at 
the front in Flanders or in France. The origi- 
nal Volunteer committee thereupon reminded 
Mr. Redmond that the Volunteers had been 
founded to see that a Home Rule measure was 
put into operation, that that had not yet been 
done, and that until it had been done, their 
place was in Ireland. ‘The Volunteers di- 
vided. Those who favored Mr. Redmond’s 
policy called themselves the National Volun- 
teers and those who remained with Professor 
MacNeill called themselves the Irish Volun- 
teers. Colonel Moore, in his evidence before 
the Royal Commission appointed to inquire 
into the late insurrection, stated that 160,000 
Volunteers went with Mr. Redmond and 
10,000 with Professor MacNeill. The Volun- 
teers that went with Professor MacNeill were 
bound to become more and more uncompro- 
mising in their attitude towards the adminis- 
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tration in Ireland. The Citizen Army had its 
own leaders. There were now two centres of 

militant opposition. 
~ Then came the formation of the Coalition 
_ Cabinet in England and the disappearance of 
the Government that had passed the Home 
. Rule measure. Ireland was made to feel that 
i she had been flouted and betrayed. Not only 
did the new cabinet contain Mr. Arthur Bal- 
four, whose whole political life had been de-. 
voted to the anti-Home Rule cause,and Mr. 
onar Law, who had declared at a Unionist 
meeting in Dublin on the 28th Nov., 1913, “I 
have said on behalf of the party that if the 
Government attempt to coerce Ulster before 
they have received the sanction of the electors, 
Ulster will do well to resist them, and we will 
support resistance to the end,” but it contained 
Sir Edward Carson, the Chief of the General 
Staff of the forces opposed to Home Rule. 
Sir Edward had taken an oath to resist the es- 
tablishment of a Home Rule Government, 
and Irish Nationalists felt that he would not 
have taken office unless he had obtained some 
assurance that the Home Rule Bill would not 
be made operative in his time. ; Home Rule 
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was dead, people felt, or, at best, it was in a 
doubtful condition. 

From this time forward three threats kept 
the Nationalist public in a state of alarm. 
One was the threat of actual famine. The 
Irish people have ghastly recollections of the 
famine of 1846-47. Then, as they believe, the 
food they produced was swept into England to 
pay landlords’ rents. If there was a scarcity 
of food during the war their stock and crop, 
they thought, would be swept out of the coun- 
try to feed the English industral centres. The 
people relied upon the Volunteers—especially 
the Irish Volunteers—to guard the produce of 
the country. . 

The second threat was that of conscription. 
Ireland’s effective male population had been 
terribly reduced by emigration and people 
felt instinctively that the loss of many more 
young men would have a grave effect on the 
Irish stock. This threat had been made real 
by the sudden hold-up of emigration of young 
men from the country. This hold-up was 
made with every circumstance of insult and 
injury. Conscription was carried for Eng- 
land, and Ireland was exempted. Every one 
knew that the cause of exemption was the Vol- - 
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unteers. ‘They knew, too, that if the Volun- 
teers were broken up conscription would be 
applied. Those who belonged to the National 
Volunteers now entered the ranks of the Irish 
Volunteers, and from this time on the latter 
body began to gain steadily in numbers, and 
more and more the country looked to them. 
The watchword of the Volunteers now was, 
“We will defend our arms with our lives.” 

There was a threat of a taxation that would 
leave hardly any margin of subsistence. In 
1896 a British Commission had declared that 
the taxation of Ireland was then dangerously 
encroaching on subsistence, but since that ver- 
dict had been given the burthen of taxation 
has been continuously increased. A new 
burthen was threatening. .There was an agi- 
tation through the country against further in- 
creases, and the foremost authority on Irish 
finances, Mr. Thomas Sexton, wrote: 

Capital, industry, enterprise, labor, wages, all must 
shrink, and the very foundation of economic stability 
must be so strained and cracked that taxation may prove 
as potent an agent to force a second exodus as hunger 
was to compel the first. 


In these words he reminded the people of the 
greatest disaster in the Irish memory, the fam- 
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ine of 1846-47, and the terrible exodus that 
had followed it. It was the inability of the 
Irish Parliamentary Party to save the country 
from this devastating taxation that finally 
broke the accord between the Irish people and 
their parliamentary leaders, Mr. Redmond 
and Mr. Dillon. 
- More and more the Irish people turned to 
. Professor MacNeill and the Volunteers that 
stood with him. In addition to these three 
threats there were all sorts of pin-pricks that 
had the most exasperating effect. Journals 
were suppressed. Men were threatened with 
deportation. People were being arrested on 
the mere word of a policeman. Just before 
the insurrection there were as many as five 
hundred people in gaol under the Defence of 
the Realm Act. It looked, too, as if there was 
to be a revival of the old prosecution of the 
Irish language. A gentleman was fined and 
sent to prison for answering a policeman in 
Gaelic in a Gaelic-speaking district. ‘This 
seemed an astonishing piece of folly and big- 
otry,” Colonel Moore stated in his evidence, 
“well-calculated to raise the anger and indig- 
nation of the people who have very strong 
sentiments on the subject. I went to head- 
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quarters and warned the intelligence officer 
that this act alone would treble the number of 
Sinn Feiners in the country. He did not agree 
with me; many of these people have no con- 
ception of the intellectual movement in Ire- 
land or indeed anywhere; they have narrow 
views of life, and are a great impediment to 
the government of the country.” 

All the time the people believed that a 
frontal attack would soon be made on the Irish 
Volunteers. In a letter written to The New 
Statesman three weeks before the insurrec- 
tion, Mr. Sheehy-Skeffington declared that 
officers in the Dublin Clubs and streets were 
saying that they would prefer to have a shot 
at the Sinn Feiners (by which they meant the 
Irish Volunteers) than at the Germans. Mr. 
Sheehy-Skeffington declared that the conduct 
of these officers was becoming intolerable, and 
that it looked very much as if they wanted to 
drive the people into revolt. Unfortunately, 
the editors of The New Statesman did not 
see fit to publish this communication until the 
insurrection had broken out and until the 
brave Francis Sheehy-Skeffington had been 
murdered by one of these officers whilst “tem- 


porarily insane.” 
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I ape aT a 
Sheehy-Skefhington wrote: 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The situation in Ireland is extremely grave. 
Thanks to the silence of the daily Press, the military 
authorities are pursuing their Prussian plans in Ireland 
unobserved by the British public; and, when the ex- 
plosion which they have provoked occurs, they will en- 
deavor to delude the British public as to where the re- 
sponsibility lies. I write in the hope that, despite war- 
fever, there may be enough sanity and commonsense left 
to restrain the militarists while there is yet time. 

I will not take up your space by recounting the events 
that have led up to the present situation—the two years’ 
immunity accorded Sir Edward Carson’s Volunteers in 
their defiant illegalities, the systematic persecution of the 
Irish Volunteers from the moment of their formation 
(nine months before the war), the militarist provoca- 
tions, raids on printing offices, arbitrary deportations, 
and savage sentences which have punctuated Mr. Red- 
mond’s recruiting appeals for the past eighteen months. 
As a result of this recent series of events, Irish National- 
ist and Labour opinion is now in a state of extreme ex- 
asperation. Recruiting for the British Army is dead; 
recruiting for the Irish Volunteers has, at the moment, 
almost reached the mark of 1,000 per week—which is 
Lord Wimborne’s demand for the British Army. A 
special stimulus has been given to the Irish Volunteer 
movement by the arrest and threatened forcible depor- 
tation (at the moment of writing it is still uncertain 
whether the threat will be carried out) of two of its 
most active organisers, 
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There are two distinct danger-points in the position. 
In the first place, the Irish Volunteers are prepared, if 
any attempt is made forcibly to disarm them, to resist, 
and to defend their rifles with their lives. In the second 
place, the Irish Citizen Army (the Labour Volunteers) 
are prepared to offer similar resistance, not only to dis- 
armament, but to any attack upon the Press which turns 
out the Workers’ Republic—successer to the suppressed 
Trish Worker—which is printed in Liberty Hall. 

There is no bluff in either case. That was shown (1) 
in Tullamore on March 20th, when an attempt at dis- 
arming the small local corps of Irish Volunteers was met 
with revolver shots and a policeman was wounded—for- 
tunately not seriously; (2) in Dublin, on March 24th 
and following days, when, at the rumour of an intended 
raid on the Workers’ Republic, the Irish Citizen Army 
stood guard night and day in Liberty Hall-—many of 
them having thrown up their jobs to answer promptly 
the mobilisation order—armed and prepared to sell their 
lives dearly. The British military authorities in Ireland 
know perfectly well that the members of both these or-_ 
ganisations are earnest, determined men. YTf, knowing ~ 
this, General Friend and his subordinate militarists pro- | 
ceed either to disarm the Volunteers or to raid the Labour 
Press, it can only be because they want bloodshed—be- 
cause they want to provoke another ’98, and to get an 
excuse for a machine-gun massacre. 

Irish pacifists who have watched the situation closely 
are convinced that this is precisely what the militarists 
do want. The younger English officers.in Dublin make 

/ no secret of their eagerness “to have a whack at the Sinn 


f 
a Feiners”; they would much rather fight them than the 
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Germans. They are spurred on by the Carson-North- 
cliffe conscriptionist gang in London; on April 5th the 
Morning Post vehemently demanded the suppression of 
the Workers’ Republic; on April 6th a question was put 
down in the House of Commons urging Mr. Birrell to 
disarm the Irish Volunteers. These gentry know well 
the precise points where a pogrom can most easily be 
started. 

Twice already General Friend has been on the point 
of setting Ireland in a blaze—once last November, when 
he had a warrant made out for the arrest of Bishop 
O’Dwyer, of Limerick; once on March 25th, when he 
had a detachment of soldiers with machine guns in readi- 
ness to raid Liberty Hall. In both cases Mr. Birrell in- 
tervened in the nick of time and decisively vetoed the 
militarist plans. But some day Mr. Birrell may be over- 
borne or may intervene too late. Then, once bloodshed 
is started in Ireland, who can say where or how it will end? 

In the midst of the world-wide carnage, bloodshed in 
our little island may seem a trivial thing. The wiping 
out of all the Irish Nationalist and Labour Volunteers 
would hardly involve as much slaughter as the single 
Battle of Loos. Doubtless that is the military calcula- 
tion—that their crime may be overlooked in a world of 
criminals. Accordingly, the nearer peace comes the more 
eager will they be to force a conflict before their chance 
vanishes. Is there in Great Britain enough real sympathy 
with Small Nationalities, enough real hatred of militar- 
ism, to frustrate this Pogrom Plot of British Militarist 


Junkerdom ?— 
Yours, etc., 


Antes F, SHEEHY-SKEFFINGTON. 
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Meanwhile, for reasons not yet apparent, 
many of the Irish Volunteer higher command 
—Professor MacNeill was not amongst them 
—had entered a secret revolutionary organiza- 
tion—the Irish Republican Brotherhood. Us- 
ing secret and open means and supported by 
an alarmed and exasperated public, the seven 
men whose names appear on the Republican 
Proclamation prepared for revolt. An under- 
standing now existed between the members of 
the Irish Volunteer Command, representing 
the Nationalist business and farming classes 
and the command of the Citizen Army repre- 
senting the Dublin workers. About last 
March the heads of the revolutionary organi- 
zation were made to feel that a crisis had ar- 
rived. Several journals were suppressed and 
men important in the Volunteer organization 
had been arrested. Threats of conscription 
and disarmament had come up again. Public 
meetings were being held all over the country 
to protest against overtaxation and deporta- 
tion of casually arrested men. On April the 
19th a document was read to the Dublin Cor- 
poration that had its effect on the revolution- 
ary preparations. This document purported 
to be a secret order issued to the military; it 
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was written in cypher and was said to have 
been stolen off the files in Dublin Castle. The 
authorities have since denied that this order 
was authentic and they state that what was 
then read at the Corporation meeting was a 
forgery. But if a forgery, may it not have 
been made by some of the militarists or the 
Castle officials who seemed so anxious to have 
an outbreak in Ireland? According to this 
document the heads of the Irish Volunteers, of 
the Citizen Army, of the Sinn Fein Council, 
of the Gaelic League, with other important 
persons, were to be put under arrest, and cer- 
tain buildings were to be occupied on an order 
from the military commander. With this doc- 
ument made public the revolutionary group 
felt they would have to move at once or their 
preparations would end in such a fiasco as that 
of 1867. They resolved at least to show that 
Treland was determined to back her protest by 
arms. A parade was arranged that would be 
the prelude of an insurrection. Eoin Mac- 
Neill, supported by others in the Volunteer 
command, issued an order forbidding the 
parade. His hope undoubtedly was that not 
enough Volunteers would attend to make it 
possible to start a revolt which he deemed in- 
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expedient. But although his order split and 
distracted the Volunteer forces, enough pa- 
raded to justify the leaders making an attempt. 
On Easter Monday the Volunteers and the 
Citizen Army paraded, and the revolutionists 
struck their resounding blow in Dublin and in 
the country districts. 

The document which actually precipitated 
the revolution read in part as follows: 


The following precautionary measures have been 
sanctioned by the Irish Office on the recommendation of 
the General Officer Commanding the Forces in Ireland. 
All preparations will be made to put these measures in 
force immediately on receipt of an order issued from the 
Chief Secretary’s Office, Dublin Castle, and signed by 
the Under Secretary and the General Officer Command- 
ing the Forces in Ireland. First, the following persons 
to be placed under arrest:—All members of the Sinn 
Fein National Council, the Central Executive Irish Sinn ~ 
Fein Volunteers, County Board Irish Sinn Fein Vol- 
unteers, Executive Committee National Volunteers, 
Coisde Gnotha Committee Gaelic League. See list A 3 
and 4 and supplementary list A 2. 


There are instructions to the military and 
police officials how to act whilst these whole- 
sale arrests are taking place. We quote: 
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An order will be issued to inhabitants of the city 
to remain in their homes until such time as the Compe- 
tent Military Authority may otherwise direct or permit. 
Pickets chosen from units of Territorial Forces will be 
placed at all points marked on Maps 3 and 4. Ac- 
companying mounted patrols will continuously visit all 
points and report every hour. The following premises 
will be occupied by adequate forces, and all necessary 
measures used without need of reference to Head- 
quarters :—First, premises known as Liberty Hall, Beres- 
ford Place; No. 6 Harcourt street, Sinn Fein building; 
No. 2 Dawson street, Headquarters Volunteers; No. 12 
D’Olier street, Nationality office; No. 25 Rutland 
square, Gaelic League office; No. 41 Rutland square, 
Foresters’ Hall; Sinn Fein Volunteer premises in city; 
all National Volunteer premises in city; Trades Council 
premises, Capel street; Surrey House, Leinster road, 
Rathmines. The following premises will be isolated, 
all communication to or from prevented :—Premises 
known as Archbishop’s House, Drumcondra; Mansion 
House, Dawson street; No. 40 Herbert Park, Bally- 
boden; Saint Enda’s College, Hermitage, Rathfarnham; 
and, in addition, premises in list 5 D, see Maps 3 and 4. 


PADRAIC COLUM. 
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HORTLY after noon on Easter Monday, 
April the 24th, 1916, the Irish Republic 
was proclaimed at the base of Nelson’s Pillar, 
Dublin: The historic document there read 
by Padraic Pearse, setting forth with simplic- 
ity, dignity and passionate devotion the creed 
of Irish Nationality, was as follows: 


Poblacht na H-Eireann. 


THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT 
OF THE 
IRISH REPUBLIC 
To THE PEOPLE OF IRELAND 


Irishmen and Irishwomen: 
In the name of God and of the dead genera- 
tions from which she receives her old tradition 
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of nationhood, Ireland, through us, summons 
her ‘children to her flag and strikes for her 
freedom. 

Having organised and trained her manhood 
through her secret revolutionary organisation, 
the Irish Republican Brotherhood, and 
through her open military organisations, the 
Irish Volunteers and the Irish Citizen Army, 
having patiently perfected her discipline, 
having resolutely waited for the right moment 
to reveal itself, she now seizes that moment, 
and, supported by her exiled children in 
America and by gallant allies in Europe, but 
relying in the first on her own strength, she 
strikes in full confidence of victory. 

We declare the right of the people of Ire- 
land to the ownership of Ireland, and to the 
unfettered control of Irish destinies, to be sov- 
ereign and indefeasible. The long usurpa- 
tion of that right by a foreign people and 
government has not extinguished the right, 
nor can it be extinguished except by the de- 
struction of the Irish people. In every gen- 
eration the Irish people have asserted their 
right to national freedom and sovereignty; 
six times during the past three hundred years 
they have asserted it in arms. Standing on 
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IRISH REPUBLIC 
TO THE PEOPLE OF IRELAND. 


IRISHMEN AND IRISHWOMEN: In the name of God and of the dead generations 
from which she receives her old tradition of nationhood, Ireland, through us, summons 
her children to her flag and strikes for her freedom. 

Having organised and trained her manhood through her secret revolutionary: 
organisation, the Irish Republican Brotherhood, and through her open military 
organisations, the Irish Volunteers and the Irish Citizen Army, having patiently 
perfected her discipline, having resolutety waited for the right moment to reveal 
itself, she now seizes that moment, and, supported by her exiled children in America 
and by gallant allies in Europe, but relying in the first on her own stPrength, she 
strikes in full confidence of victory. : 

We declare the right of the people of Ireland to the ownership of Ireland, and to 
the unfettered control of Irish destinies, to be sovereign and indefeasible. The long 
usurpation of that right by a foreign peopie and government has not extinguished the 
right, nor can it ever be extinguished except by the destruction of the Lrish people. In 
every generation the Irish people have asserted their right to national freedom and 
sovereignty ; six timcs during the past three hundred years they have asserted it in 
arms. Standing on that fundamental right and again asserting it in arms in the face 
of the world, we hereby proclaim the Irish Republic as a Sovereign Independent State, 
and we pledge our lives and the lives of our comrades-in-arms to the cause of its freedom, 
of its welfare, and of its exaltation among the nations. 

The Irish Republic is entitled to, and hereby claims, the allegiance ‘of every 
Irishman and Irishwoman. The Republic guarantees religious and civil liberty, equal 
rights and equal opportunities to allits citizens, ahd declares its resolve to pursue 
the happiness and prosperity of the whole nation and of all its parts, cherishing all 
the children of the nation equally, and oblivious of the differences carefully fostered 
by analien government, which have divided a minority trom the majority in the past. 

Unti! our arms have brought the opportune moment for the establishment of a 
permanent National Government, representative of the whole people of Ireland and 
elected by the suffrages of all her men and women, the Provisional Government, hereby 
constituted, will administer the civil and military affairs of the Republic in trust for 
the people. 

We place the cause of the Irish Republic under tha protection of the Most High God, 
Whose blessing we invoke upon our arms, and we pray that no one who serves that 
cause will dishonour it by cowardice, inhumanity, or rapine. In this supreme hour 
the Irish nation must, by its valour and discipline and by the readiness of its children 
to sacrifice themselves for the common good, prove itself worthyof the august destiny 
to which it is called, 


Signed on Behalf of the Provisional Government, 
THOMAS J. CLARKE, 
SEAN Mac DIARMADA, THOMAS MacDONAGH, 
Pp. H. PEARSE, EAMONN CEANNT, 
JAMES CONNOLLY. JOSEPH PLUNKETT. 


THE PROCLAMATION OF THE IRISH REPUBLIC 
(See page ST) 
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that fundamental right and again asserting it 
in arms in the face of the world, we hereby 
proclaim the Irish Republic as a sovereign 
Independent State, and we pledge our lives 
and the lives of our comrades-in-arms to the 
cause of its freedom, of its welfare, and of 
its exaltation among the nations. 

The Irish Republic is entitled to, and here- 
by claims, the allegiance of every Irishman 
and Irishwoman. The Republic guarantees 
religious and civil liberty, equal rights and 
equal opportunities to all its citizens, and de- 
clares its resolve to pursue the happiness and 
prosperity of the whole nation and of all its 
parts, cherishing all the children of the na- 
tion equally, and oblivious of the differences 
carefully fostered by an alien government, 
which have divided a minority from the ma- 
jority in the past. 

Until our arms have brought the opportune - 
moment for the establishment of a permanent 
National Government, representative of the 
whole people of Ireland and elected by the 
suffrages of all her men and women,’ the Pro- 
visional Government, hereby constituted, will 

* The progressiveness of this declaration should not go 
unnoticed. 
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administer the civil and military affairs of 

the Republic in trust for the people. 

We place the cause of the Irish Republic 
under the protection of the Most High God, 
Whose blessing we invoke upon our arms, 
and we pray that no one who serves that cause 
will dishonour it by cowardice, inhumanity or 
rapine. In this supreme hour the Irish na- 
tion must, by its valour and discipline and by 
the readiness of its children to sacrifice them- 
selves for the common good, prove itself 
worthy of the august destiny to which it is 
called. 

Signed on behalf of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, 

THOMAS J. CLARKE, SEAN MACDIARMADA,! 
THOMAS MacDonacGH, P. H. PEarsE, 
EAMONN CEANNT,? JAMES CONNOLLY, 
JOSEPH PLUNKETT. 


Pearse was elected President of the Repub- 
lic and Commandant-General of its forces; 
Connolly was chosen to command in Dublin. 

This proclamation followed the unrest 
which had come to a climax when news 
reached Dublin on April 22nd that a col- 

*Anglice, John McDermott, Edmond Kent. 
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lapsible boat had come ashore near Tralee, 
County Kerry, from which three mysterious 
strangers had landed, two of whom had been 
placed under arrest. News had also come of 
the drowning of two men wearing full Vol- 
unteer uniform in the River Laune near Kil- 
lorglin, in the same county, through the over- 
turning of a motor car which had lost its way. 
The two events quickly became related in 
men’s minds; even those who were not in the 
inner councils of revolt guessed that another 
plan for freeing Ireland had gone a-gley. 
They were to learn, from an announcement 
made by the Admiralty on the following Mon- 
day evening, that: 


During the period between p.m. April 20 and p.m. 
April 21 an attempt to land arms and ammunition in 
Ireland was made by a vessel under the guise of a neutral 
merchant ship, but in reality a German auxiliary, in con- 
junction with a German submarine. ‘The auxiliary sank 
and a number of prisoners were made, amongst whom 
was Sir Roger Casement. 


The German auxiliary was named the 
Aud, she carried 20,000 rifles, a few machine 
guns, and a million rounds of ammunition. 
When sighted by the British war vessel she 
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was ordered to proceed towards Queenstown, 
and held that course for a time. But before 
reaching the harbour, her gallant crew raised 
the German flag and sank the vessel, going 
down themselves with her, rather than let their 
cargo fall into British hands. It has since 
come to light that the Government had been 
keeping careful watch of the coast for some 
days previously, having been warned from 
America, where the plot to land arms in Ire- 
land had become known when papers belong- 
ing to the German Embassy were seized ir- 
regularly in New York. 

~ It is reported on good authority that the 


.} plan to start the insurrection at Easter was 
|} formed only when it became clear that the 


Germans had been checked at Verdun. The 
first plan was to rise when the Germans had 
hacked their way through to Calais, but with 
the heroic French resistance showing no 
signs of waning, a German drive to Calais 
passed out of the sphere of probability. Doubt- 
less the Irish insurgents were so advised by 
the German General Staff, for they had, very 
naturally, followed the example of Washing- 
ton in the American Revolution and sought 


aid from Britain’s enemy. Although the Brit- 
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ish Government suspected this intrigue, it was 
unable to discover any evidence of it on which 
to make arrests. ‘The rebels’ plans were 
kept marvellously secret. For once no in- 
former appeared to betray his countrymen. 
It is possible that the very audacity of the 
Volunteers in drilling openly hoodwinked the 
authorities. Had the latter been convinced 
of the imminent danger, their discussion of it 
would have been far different from the half- 
hearted speculation revealed at the Royal 
Commission. 

With the failure of the dud to land its 
cargo, the insurgent leaders were faced with 
the alternative of going through with a rebel- 
lion that was doomed to physical defeat, or 
of submitting to having their arms confiscated 
and their persons incarcerated, according to 
the threat, true or false, which had been re- 
vealed by Alderman Kelly as narrated in a 
previous chapter. They chose to fight, or 
rather the majority of them did so, for one 
conspicuous exception was Eoin MacNeill, 
the leader and commander of the Volunteers. 
- MacNeill not only threw his influence in the 
Council against rebellion, but issued an order 
countermanding all parades for the Volunteers 
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arranged for the following day—Easter Sun- 
day. He did not believe in facing such hope- 
less odds, and if the result of his action was 
to spare many valuable lives, he undoubtedly, 
as Mr. John Dillon said, “broke the back of 
the rebellion.” MacNeill, a scholar of Euro- 
pean reputation and a man of scrupulous hon- 
our, must have found it difficult to part with 
those intrepid comrades. ‘They, at least, bore 
no ill-will towards him. When it was all over, 
and the friends whom his gospel of manly na- 
tionality had inspired, were dying or dead, 
the chivalrous Pearse said of him: “Both 
Eoin MacNeill and we have acted in the best 
interests of Ireland.” ‘To-day Professor Mac- 
Neill isin a British prison, and until such time 
as he deems it wise to reveal all he knows the 
generous tribute of Pearse will remain the 
justest comment on his action. 

The countermanding order was published 
late Saturday night and appeared in a Sun- 
day morning newspaper. It was as follows: 


Owing to the very critical position, all orders given to 
Irish Volunteers for to-morrow, Easter Sunday, are hereby 
rescinded, and no parades, marches, or other movements 
of Irish Volunteers will take place. Each individual 
Volunteer will obey this order strictly in every particular. 
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Thus was a general rising prevented; only 
Dublin and a few counties rebelled. 

The revolt was most serious in Dublin. The 
Volunteers were ordered to muster at ten 
o'clock a. m., as appears from the following: 


DUBLIN BRIGADE ORDER 


24th April, 1916. 
fee sO 
1. The four city battalions will parade for inspection 
and route march at 10 a. m. to-day. Commandants will 


arrange centres. 
2. Full arms and equipment and one day’s rations. 
Tuomas MacDonacu, 
Commandant. 


Coy. E 3 will parade at Beresford Place at 10 a. m. 
P. H. Pearse, 


Commandant. 


At noon, while Pearse was reading his proc- 
lamation, the insurgent forces took possession 
of several strategic points throughout the city. 
For Dublin Castle, itself, they made no more 
than a mild attempt, doubtless because they 
occupied buildings which completely domi- 
nated it. It has been charged and denied that 
a policeman was shot in cold blood at the gate 
and that the military then appeared to drive 
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the insurgents off. Pearse took the General 
Post Office without much effort, thus obtain- 
ing complete control of the telegraph system 
and isolating Dublin. The railway stations 
were quickly seized; the rebels occupied Ja- 
cob’s Factory, the College of Surgeons, the 
Four Courts, Liberty Hall and Boland’s Mill 
without difficulty. Their headquarters were 
the General Post Office; all corner houses 
commanding the streets leading to it were gar- 
risoned with snipers hidden behind sand-bags. 
Kelly’s ammunition shop at the corner of 
Bachelor’s Walk and Hopkins’s jewellery 
shop were held in this way in great strength. 
Other houses along the main streets were also 
fortified, and immediately, according to one 
account, the insurgents set about the work of 
provisioning themselves. This they did, as 
they did everything else, in a strict military 
fashion.* 

* The O’Rahilly, a very gallant man, a native of Kerry, 
and a descendant of Egan O’Rahilly the poet, was Min- 
ister of Munitions to the insurgents. Like Eoin Mac- 
Neill he opposed the rising; nevertheless he felt that he 
was in honour bound to stay with his comrades. He was 
killed in leading a charge from the Post Office against 
the barricade erected by the Sherwood Foresters in Moore 
Lane. Private Peter -Richardson of the Connaught 
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For a time the Government made no coun- 
ter-attack; they had been completely out- 


Rangers, who was taken prisoner by the insurgents, has 
told of O’Rahilly’s chivalry. 

“I have done my bit at Loos with the Irish Brigade,” 
said Richardson, “‘but the like of the bombardment we 
were under at the G.P.O. I never witnessed. On 
Thursday the whole front was ablaze and Mr. Tom 
Clarke said to us: ‘Boys, we want to look after you; 
that is more than the British would do for us. We want 
to get you in safety as far as we can.’ 

“On Thursday The O’Rahilly brought us to the room 
where we had been first confined and said to us: ‘I give 
you my word you will escape with your lives. Have no 
fear.’ More than one of us said a prayer for him then. 

“On Friday morning the whole place was ablaze and 
bullets were whizzing everywhere. The O’Rahilly again 
saw that we were fed, saying that in food we would share 
alike with the Sinn Feiners. ‘It’s war time,’ he said, 
‘and we’re a bit short ourselves, but we have done the 
best we could for you.” 

When the danger increased the prisoners were sent to 
a dark cellar where they learned from the voice of an 
insurgent that bombs had been placed, but the insurgents 
removed this menace. Soon afterwards The O’Rahilly 
placed the prisoners near the door where they could rush 
for their liberty, and shaking hands with them all, said: 
“Good-bye, I may never see you again. Good-bye and 
good luck to you.”” Amidst heavy fire the prisoners got 
away to safe quarters. O’Rahilly then mustered his own 
men for a final charge and, leading them, was shot dead. 
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witted. Mr. Birrell, the Chief Secretary, was 
in London, and so little informed were the 
military authorities that the Commander-in- 
Chief was away and many officers had ob- 
tained leave of absence to attend Fairyhouse 
Races. ‘They returned from their pleasure 
that evening to find themselves made prison- 
ers of war by those “Sinn Feiners’”’ whom, as 
Sheehy-Skeffington had tried to warn the Brit- 
ish public, they had declared it would be more 
delectable to shoot than the German enemy. 
How far these pinhead soldiers were respon- 
sible for the insurrection it is difficult to say. 
Sheehy-Skeffington was murdered by one of 
them who was subsequently found by a court- 
martial to have been “temporarily insane.” 
It may be that some time a British Govern- 
ment will realise that the relations of two 
great peoples should never be at the mercy of 
makebates and swashbucklers. 

Dublin that Easter Monday morning 
seemed as peaceful as any place on earth. The 
minds of its people, strangely aloof from the 
horrors of the great war, for the most part, 
were bent on holiday-making. If they noticed 
here and there a group of Volunteers with 
their rifles, it was a sight to which they had be- 
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come accustomed, and the young insurrection- 
ists gave no sign that they were on grimmer 
business than a mere arade>-No-ORe could 
have told from their quiet or laughing mien ° 
‘ that with resolute minds they had set them- | 
selves to defy a power which, against a greater | 
danger, had been able to call four million men | 
to her colours. They had chosen their path de- 
liberately; if it was to lead to suffering and | 
death, at least the grey hag, Disillusion, would | 
| not hover over their end; their crown would be | 
| their consciousness that they had claimed her | 
\ birthright for their country, and that in spirit 
'they would have lived and died freemen. 
| Such was their gospel; they did not fight 
\for the mse’ which perishes b but for the soul 


ous to the rising partook of their Church’s sac- 
rament before giving their lives for a cause 
which can scarcely have seemed more insane 
to, say, Sir John Maxwell, than was the 
Nazarene’s quiet promise of resurrection to 
the arrogant Roman. 

When the insurgents had occupied the 
buildings which they intended to use as forts, 
they set themselves to erect barricades in the 
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roads and streets which commanded the ap- 
proaches to the city. In fact, their whole mili- 
tary plan was excellently conceived and, con- 
sidering the comparative smallness of their 
forces, brilliantly executed. At some places 
- through their paucity of numbers they did not 
hold out for long; Portobello Bridge, near the 
military barracks on the south side, was one of 
these. There they had taken possession of a 
public house overlooking the bridge, where 
their presence was only discovered when a 
military officer who attempted to pass was 
shot at on refusing to retire. At once a force 
of soldiers was sent to dislodge the insurgents, 
but was beaten back. Reinforcements were 
then summoned, and after a short and bitter 
fight the rebels were defeated. Elsewhere the 
barricades resisted all but artillery fire. 

The South Dublin Union in the same neigh- 
bourhood was one of the few places where the 
insurgents had the help of machine guns; the 
distillery in Marrowbone Lane was another. 
The military laid siege to both places late on 
Monday, but with the insurgents contesting 
every inch of ground, it was not until Tuesday 
morning that the forces of the Government at 
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last obtained a foothold after several hours of 
bitter fighting. 

Nearby, Jacob’s biscuit factory, with its 
stores of flour, butter, etc., had been seized 
mainly with the idea of helping to provision 
the insurgent army, but this purpose was not 
carried out to any extent, for though the gar- 
rison that held it fought with wonderful brav- 
ery to retain it, a military cordon drawn 
around it effectually prevented its use as a base 
of supplies. 

During the whole of Monday the insurgents 
occupied the positions they had taken up in 
the morning. The military, astounded by the 
cleverness of their strategy, made but little 
headway, and this only in the suburbs where 
the rebel forces were light. Against the 
strongholds in the centre of the city they bat- 
tled in vain, being, in fact, repeatedly driven 
off with serious loss. The snipers on the roofs 
continued to exact a heavy toll in officers and 
men. 

On Monday night, however, troops began 
to arrive from various parts of the country. 
From the Curragh, of course, the major num- 
ber came. That huge military camp is but 
twenty miles from Dublin; the fact that the 
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railway line was in the insurgents’ hands did 
not, thus, constitute a great difficulty. In some 
cases, however, the troops were forced to 
march the last five or six miles to their bar- 
uently under fi t is estimated 
that by Tuesday morning the Government had 
| 20,000 men at its disposal. Calculations as to 
he number of armed insurgents vary greatly ; 
he Government stated that the Volunteers 
vere possessed of no more than 1,800 rifles, 
ut this is certainly under the mark. Prob- 
bly 1,100 men were under arms in Dublin 
lone, while many more were ready to take 
he places of those who fell. 
“Tn all the outlying districts that Monday 
evening the sound of firing could be heard as 
various bodies of troops came in contact with 
the insurgent outposts. In Haddington Road 
the members of the Veterans’ Corps—a Loyal- 
ist organisation—were returning from a route 
march to the Beggar’s Bush Barracks. Be- 
tween them and a party of rebels there was 
a sharp fight, which resulted in the fatal 
wounding of five Loyalists and the retreat of 
the others to their barracks, where they were 
forced to remain until the rebellion ended. 
Martial Law had been proclaimed through- 
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out the city and county of Dublin on Tuesday; 
on Wednesday it was extended to the whole of 
Ireland. The Government feared that not- 
withstanding MacNeill’s order, every county 
would be up in arms. From Skerries in the 
North of County Dublin had come the news of 
an insurgent advance which after capturing 
the villages of Swords, Lusk and Donabate 
threatened the wireless station. Troops were 
sent to repel the attack, but only when they 
had been reinforced by the Staffordshire 
Regiment on Thursday morning, and helped 
by the guns of warships, did they succeed. 
Further north, in Drogheda and Dundalk 
there was also some trouble; the disturbance 
in Drogheda being noteworthy for the fact 
that some of the National (Redmondite) 
Volunteers turned out to assist the mili- 
tary. At Ardee in Louth there was a short 
and bitter fight; Barmeath Castle in the same 
county was seized and held by the rebels for 
some days. At Ashbourne, County Meath, on 
the 24th, a force of insurgents defeated a 
body of police, capturing their rifles and am- 
munition. 

Lest there should be trouble in Ulster the 
military authorities despatched a flying col- 
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umn of three hundred men from Belfast to 
Dungannon in County Tyrone. This force 
pushed on to Cappagh and Carrickmore, and 
in a search for concealed weapons, confiscated 
three thousand rounds of ammunition. They 
also took prisoners a number of persons sus- 
pected of sympathy with the insurgents. 

In Cork rebellion was prevented through 
the good offices of the assistant Roman Cath- 
olic Bishop, the Most Rev. Dr. Cohalan. On 
hearing the news from Dublin he interviewed 
the local leaders of the Volunteers beseeching 
them not to join a forlorn rebellion. The lat- 
ter felt strongly that they should throw in their 
lot with their Dublin comrades, but finally 
took the Bishop’s advice and agreed to sur- 
render their arms on condition that these 
should be returned after the crisis was over. 
Bishop Cohalan arranged a pact to this ef- 
fect between the insurgents and the military. 
Other articles of agreement were also ar- 
ranged. Dr. Cohalan has recorded that while 
the military did their best to keep this pact, it 
was shamefully broken by the political au- 
thorities. 

In Kerry the rebels made a small demon- 
stration, but in Galway and Wexford they 
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held out for some days. In fact a serious at- 
tempt to capture the city of Galway was only 
repulsed by heavy fire from warships an- 
chored in the bay after the military had been 
put to flight. In County Wexford the town 
of Enniscorthy was seized and held for days, 
the insurgents finally surrendering to a large 
force sent from Dublin in an armored train. 
In other parts of Wexford and the adjacent 
counties, there was scattered fighting. 

To return to Dublin—the rebels seem to 
have made two bad tactical blunders, one in 
not occupying Trinity * College, and the other 
in occupying St. Stephen’s Green. The occu- 
pation of Trinity would have given them 
complete command of the centre of the city, 
while St. Stephen’s Green was easily vulner- 
able. On Tuesday morning the troops, hur- 
ried into Dublin during the night, were posted 
on the houses surrounding the Green and be- 
gan with machine guns and rifles to rake the 
rebel force inside it. The trenches which the 


1 As the result of the insurgents not occupying Trinity, 
the military were able to establish a line of communica- 
tion between it and Kingsbridge station, thus cutting off 
the insurgents north of the Liffey from those south of it. 
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latter had dug were of no avail against such 
a fire, and the position had finally to be sur- 
rendered without its having served much 
military purpose. It had, in fact, only proved 
Aatcap: 

On Tuesday morning, also, the military 
brought up their artillery and began to attack 
the insurgents in the Daily Express building, 
one of the points from which Dublin Castle 
was dominated. When the artillery had raked 
the building, the troops were commanded to 
charge. They met with a fierce and bloody 
resistance; inch by inch the building was 
fought for, and when at last the military 
gained possession of it, there was scarcely a 
rebel alive within its walls. 

Before the artillery made its appearance 
the insurgents had been able to keep the mili- 
tary at bay, but from that point on the various 
battles began to go against them. ‘The bar- 
ricades on the North Circular Road were 
swept away about mid-day on Tuesday, the 
rebels losing forty dead in the unequal fight, 
and 100 prisoners. With this and other vic- 
tories the military gained possession of the 
north side and had the rebellion completely 
in check there except for a small force which 
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escaped into Glasnevin Cemetery. Further 
rebel positions were also taken in the south 
side; the net was being drawn much closer 
around those who were to make the chief fight 
in the central strongholds. 

The military made no sustained, general 
attempt to take these strongholds on Tuesday 
because the approaches to them were so well 
guarded that they could not have been rushed 
except at an enormous sacrifice of life. But by 
Wednesday morning their successes in the sub- 
urbs enabled them to draw closer and closer 
to that group of positions whose centre and 
inspiration were in the General Post Office. 
As they drew nearer they began to pay a 
heavier toll for their advance; the insurgent 
snipers were unwearying, and drill had made 
their aim accurate. It was fighting of the 
most nerve-racking kind on both sides, for 
the fighters were for the most part concealed. 

Liberty Hall held a strong garrison of in- 
surgents for a time; on the roofs between it 
and O’Connell Bridge snipers gave the mili- 
tary a busy time, until about eight o’clock on 
Wednesday morning when a gunboat came 
up the Liffey and began to throw shells which 
soon destroyed the hall, the roof and the in- 
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terior of the building. Troops were then able 
to take secure possession of all the district be- 
tween Trinity College and the Liffey, even 
though many of them were still being picked 
off from Kelly’s store. It was clear that these 
snipers must be silenced before any further ad- 
vance could be made, and accordingly the 
forces of the Crown brought a nine-pounder 
into position at Trinity College, facing 
D’Olier Street, and began to bombard ‘‘Kel- 
ly’s Fort,” as it is now called. 

Inch by inch the military edged forward 
under the cover of their artillery, but the vast- 
ly superior forces and the hopelessness of their 
position did not deter the rebels from exact- 
ing the utmost tribute for their lives. Fire had 
appeared on Tuesday evening as the result of 
an explosion caused by a looting crowd in one 
of the houses near the General Post Office. 
For the looting the rebels were in no way re- 
sponsible. It did not occur to any extent, con- 
sidering the opportunity, and wherever the in- 
surgent leaders could put it down they did so, 
according to the testimony of Loyalist officers 
taken prisoners by them. 

The artillery wrought havoc upon havoc, 
but it is difficult to see how else the insurgents 
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were to be suppressed. All day Thursday and 
all Friday the rattle and roar of big guns 
made the centre of the city an inferno. The 
streets were swept by machine guns. In many 
houses non-combatants were huddled pite- 
ously, unable to stir out. Many people, in 
fact, were confined to their houses or offices 
from the first shot of the rebellion until the 
last. 

During the last days fire broke out in all 
its horrors.t The Hotel Metropole and the 
whole block of buildings for a long distance 
down Middle Abbey Street were burned 
down. They were all close to the General 
Post Office, and were the victims of shells in- 
tended forit. Atlast the Post Office itself also 
took fire and became untenable for the insur- 
gents, many of whom died within its walls; 
many, too, retreating to other “forts,” were 
swept into eternity by the relentless machine 
guns. 

This terrible street fighting continued day 
and night until Saturday. On both sides, 


$12,500,000 was put down as the value of the build- 
ings destroyed during the rebellion. Ttwo hundred build- 
ings were involved according to Captain Purcell, head of 
the Dublin Fire Brigade. 
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deeds of extraordinary heroism have been re- 
corded. It is clear that the rebels did not sur- 
“render until their ammunition was exhausted. 

The order to surrender, signed by Padraic 
Pearse, ran as follows: 


In order to prevent further slaughter of unarmed 
people and in the hope of saving the lives of our follow- 
ers, now surrounded and hopelessly outnumbered, mem- 
bers of the Provisional Government at present at head- 
quarters have agreed to unconditional surrender, and the 
commanders of all units of the republican forces will order 
their followers to lay down their arms. 


It was dated “2gth April, 1916, 3.45 P. M.” 
Pearse signed it'in the presence of Brigadier- 
General Lowe to whom he had surrendered 
unconditionally after the latter had refused to 
grant any terms. Directly it was signed, it 
was taken to Connolly and to MacDonagh 
who added the following: 


I agree to the conditions for the men only under my 
command in the Moore Street District and for the men 
in the Stephen’s Green Command. 

JaMes Connotty, 
April 29th, 1916, 

On consultation with Commandant Ceannt and other 
ofhicers I have decided to agree to unconditional surrender 
also. 

THomas MacDonacu. 
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But although the military gave the order 
to cease fire on Saturday afternoon, the streets 
of Dublin did not become quite safe for a cou- 
ple of days following, because, as shall be re- 
lated, individual snipers who did not get word 
of the surrender, and some of them who did, 
but who preferred to meet death where they 
were, held on grimly to their positions. 


MAURICE Joy. 
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OST of those who held the insurgent 

forts in Dublin during the terrible 

Easter Week of 1916 are now either dead or 
in British prisons. Of those who escaped a 
few have found their way to America, and 
from their accounts and the contemporary 
Trish newspapers it is possible to get a clear 
and stirring, if not altogether comprehensive, 
idea of what took place at the various centres 
of fighting. But since from the very nature 
of the fighting—each zone ringed round with 
fire—individual witnesses saw but a small por- 
tion of what took place, it may be some years 
before the full details are known. There was 
no general battle between the military and 
the insurgents; there was but little street fight- 
ing in the ordinary sense of that term; what 
there was, was even more hellish—sniping.and 
house-to-house fighting, with high explosives 
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The Dublin “Forts” 


battering down the walls upon the heads of 
the defenders, and machine guns sweeping 
them to death as they endeavoured to escape. 
Volunteers and soldiers alike—and the Battle 
of Dublin is the record of heroism on the part 
of both—must have wished for the open field, 
either trench or charge. 

The cleverness of the insurgents’ strategic 
plan has been referred to in the preceding 
chapter; had the number of men which it 
called for been at their disposal, there is little 
doubt that they would have been capable of 
a much prolonged resistance. The world 
would probably have been as greatly amazed 
at the military technique of this citizen army 
as it was at its courage. But since the counter- 
manding order prevented that, we have only 
to record an insurrection of nearly six days 
which, fought with terrible bitterness, has left 
scars likely to endure, unfortunately, long 
after the nations now struggling all over 
Europe have rearranged their alliances. 

The principal insurgent forts, as stated in 
the last chapter, were the General Post Office, 
Jacob’s Factory, the South Dublin Union, 
Liberty Hall, St. Stephen’s Green, the Four 
Courts, and Boland’s Mill. 
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THE GENERAL POST OFFICE 


There is a note in Joseph Plunkett’s diary 
which was found on the body of ‘The 
O’Rahilly after that brave man had been shot 
in Moore Lane when leading a charge from 
the Post Office, which reads as follows: 


Easter Monday, 1916.—G.P.O. occupied in the name 
of the Republic shortly after noon (about 12.15 p.m.). 
Republic proclaimed. 

About one o’clock a detachment of Lancers attempted 
to rush O’Connell Street. They were opposed at the 
Parnell Statue. A small number (described as “about 
twenty”) succeeded in advancing as far as the G.P.O., 
but on our opening fire they retired in confusion, leav- 
ing a few casualties. 

Simultaneously with our operations, positions were suc- 
cessfully taken up in the front and rear of Dublin Castle 
and troops in that stronghold prevented from coming 
out. 


As soon as the insurgents entered the Post 
Office they set themselves to fortify it as well 
and as rapidly as possible. ‘The authorities 
clearly had no idea of their numbers or they 
would not have sent a mere detachment of 
Lancers to take a position so well-placed for 
defence. Indeed, the Government was extra- 
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ordinarily lucky in the fact that this same 
detachment of Lancers had succeeded in con- 
voying four or five wagons of munitions to 
the Magazine Fort in Phoenix Park just 
before the Republic was proclaimed. It is 
hard to understand why the insurgents, who 
were already in positions commanding the 
route the Lancers took, did not act more 
quickly. Their not doing so is a proof of the 
extraordinary discipline which they main- 
tained, careful not to precipitate hostilities 
before the appointed hour, for it is impossible 
that those in position at Liberty Hall did not 
see the convoy, and we now know they could 
easily have taken it. 

Having convoyed their cargo safely, the 
Lancers returned towards the centre of the 
city. By that time the flag of the Republic 
—the green, white and orange tricolour—was 
floating over the Post Office. The Lancers 
met with no resistance until they came to the 
Parnell Statue, which stands at the head of 
O’Connell Street, but there, as Plunkett tells 
us, they were fired upon. This fire did not 
deter them; they pushed on southwards to- 
wards the insurgent headquarters intending 
to rush it. From the roof, however, bullets 
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came thick and fast. Four of the Lancers fell, 
and their comrades, seeing the strength of 
the insurgents, turned and fled. 

With this opening of hostilities in the centre 
of the city, the police were withdrawn to their 
various barracks, where they remained until 
quiet was restored. It is recorded by one eye- 
witness with gratitude, a week afterwards, 
that “‘on this day, May 3rd, the familiar po- 
liceman may again be seen on the streets.” 

As the Lancers retreated and the police 
withdrew, the insurgents began to take pos- 
session of various corner houses in the vicinity 
of the General Post Office. In all of them 
they smashed the windows to facilitate their 
rifle fire, and erected what barricades they 
could. Communication cords were stretched 
wherever possible between outlying posts and 
headquarters. 

The battle with the Lancers was the signal 
for the appearance of the first ambulances, 
and with them a curious crowd began to 
gather in the streets. The mob had no concep- 
tion of what serious business was on hand un- 
til a rifle volley fired in the air from the Post 
Office attracted their attention to the insurgent 
flag flying there. They understood then, but 
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they continued to take extraordinary risks. 
For the first couple of days of the fighting, 
until the machine guns began to sweep the 
streets, it was an ordinary occurrence to see 
a crowd huddled at some point of safety 
watching the sniping. 

During that first Monday afternoon those 
within the Post Office were not seriously at- 
tacked. Companies of Volunteers were con- 
tinually passing and repassing between there 
and Liberty Hall, carrying cases of ammuni- 
tion and provisions. While they frequently 
proceeded at the double, it was obvious that 
there was no panic in their movements, and 
that all that they did had been definitely 
planned. Prisoners taken by the insurgents 
have testified that strict military discipline 
prevailed, and that every detail was efficiently 
attended to. Food was in abundance. 

When the insurgents had barricaded them-. 
selves as well as possible, the main body was 
content to wait for an attack by the soldiers. 
But the snipers on the roof continued to pick 
off stray bodies of the military who, mostly 
in ignorance of the insurrection, were mak- 
ing their way along the streets. Many soldiers 
and officers were taken prisoners; motor cars 
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were commandeered to strengthen the barri- 
cades and also to be used by despatch bearers. 
A British officer who was taken prisoner 
on the first day tells how O’Rahilly, one of 
the insurgent captains, ordered him to keep 
watch over the safe in the building. The in- 
surgents were scrupulously careful to see that 
no robbery should be committed in their 
name. The same officer records how later on 
he was taken to the dining-room and given 
an excellent meal. This is related as an ex- 
ample of testimony very generally given— 
that the insurgents committed none of those 
excesses or cruelties often associated with ir- 
regular troops—and not infrequently with 
regular ones-——but that they understood the 
rules of warfare and followed them.’ 
Considering what was to come, Monday 
may be described as uneventful so far as the 
force in the Post Office was concerned. But 
the commanders there kept in constant touch 
with their men elsewhere, and from time to 
time bulletins were issued telling of the 
progress of the rebellion. One who was there 
tells us that a spirit of the most joyous cour- 
age prevailed, coupled with a devotion which 
*See James Connolly’s last statement, page 370. 
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frequently expressed itself in common prayer. 
These men and women calmly awaiting death 
found in song and story a relief from their 
vigil; those who watched their fort with 
merely curious eyes later in the night could 
see figures passing to and fro arranging am- 
munition, preparing bandages, etc., but all 
they heard were voices raised to sing “A Na- 
tion Once Again” or “Who Fears to Speak 
of ’98.” That spirit continued to the very 
end. When, after the fighting had reached 
its height, a Catholic clergyman entered the 
building to administer the last rites to some 
fatally wounded, he found no signs of falter- 
ing courage. He found there one lad of fif- 
teen, and tried to persuade him to desert his 
comrades. But the lad refused to do so. With 
explosives falling on the roof, and bullets 
spattering the walls, these fighters for a for- 
lorn hope went about their grim business with 
a carefree air. Ireland can easily replace the 
quantity of men she lost in Easter week, but 
when shall we see their quality again? Let 
politics aside, and speak of them as soldiers, 
their laughing bravery, their courtesy, their 
chivalry—has the Soul ever captained a 
goodlier company? 
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On Tuesday morning matters began to be 
lively and casualties grew more frequent. 
An abortive attempt was made to blow up 
Nelson’s Pillar. At 9:30 a. m. the insurgent 
leaders issued the following statement: 


The Irish Republic was proclaimed in Dublin on 
Easter Monday, April 24, at 12 noon. Simultaneously 
with the issue of the proclamation of the Provisional 
Government the Dublin division of the Army of the Re- 
public, including the Irish Volunteers, Citizen Army, 
Hibernian Rifles, and other bodies occupied dominating 
positions in the city. The G.P.O. was seized at 12 
noon, the Castle attacked at the same moment, and 
shortly afterwards the Four Courts were occupied. The 
Irish troops hold the City Hall and dominate the Castle. 
Attacks were immediately commenced by the British 
forces, and were everywhere repulsed. At the moment 
of writing this report (9.30 a. m. Tuesday) the Repub- 
lican forces hold their positions and the British forces 
have nowhere broken through. There has been heavy and 
continuous fighting for nearly 24 hours, the casualties of 
the enemy being much more numerous than those on the 
Republican side. The Republican forces everywhere are 
fighting with splendid gallantry. The populace of Dublin 
are plainly with the Republic, and the officers and men 
are everywhere cheered as they march through the streets. 
The whole centre of the city is in the hands of the Re- 
public, whose flag flies from the G.P.O. 

Commandant-General P. H. Pearse is Commandant- 
in-Chief of the Army of the Republic and is President 
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of the Provisional Government. Commandant-General 
James Connolly is commanding the Dublin districts. 

Communication with the country is largely cut, but 
reports to hand show that the country is rising. Bodies 
of men from Kildare and Fingal have already reported 
in Dublin. 


The defenders had organised a Red Cross 
force from among such membersof_ the 
Cumann na m-Ban, the patriotic women’s or- 
ganisation, as were not acting as despatch 
riders between the various forts. Among 
them were also a few doctors whose number 
was luckily increased by the capture of an 
Army surgeon. 

All through Wednesday the same sort of 
long range fighting continued, with ever in- 
creasing casualties among the insurgents as 
the machine guns drew closer. News began — 
to come in of the successes of the military in 
the suburbs, but of their repulse elsewhere. 
The danger of fire increased. In the cellars 
huge quantities of dynamite, melinite and 
other explosives had been stored on Monday, 
from which bombs were manufactured for use 
in case of close fighting. One other use they 
served; under the direction of a skilled en- 
gineer, a tunnel was blasted under the street, 
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and when the position became finally unten- 
able, many escaped through it. While the 
fighting was at its fiercest on Wednesday, 
James Connolly, who was in command, was 
wounded twice. But he continued to direct 
the operations of the insurgents, and on 
Friday morning issued the following opti- 
mistic order: 


Army of the Irish Republic 
(Dublin Command), 
Headquarters, April 28, 1916. 
To Soldiers: 

This is the fifth day of the establishment of the Irish 
Republic, and the flag of our country still floats from the 
most important buildings in Dublin and is gallantly pro- 
tected by the officers and Irish soldiers in arms throughout 
the country. Not a day passes without seeing fresh post- 
ings of Irish soldiers eager to do battle for the old cause. 
Despite the utmost vigilance of the enemy we have been 
able to get in information telling us how the manhood of 
Ireland, inspired by our splendid action, are gathering 
to offer up their lives if necessary in the same holy cause. 
We are here hemmed in because the enemy feels that in 
this building is to be found the heart and inspiration of 
our great movement. 

Let us remind you what you have done. For the first 
time in 700 years the flag of a free Ireland floats trium- 
phantly in Dublin City. 

The British Army, whose exploits we are for ever hav- 
ing dinned into our ears, which boasts of having stormed 
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the Dardanelles and the German lines on the Marne, be- 
hind their artillery and machine guns are afraid to ad- 
vance to the attack or storm any positions held by our 
forces. The slaughter they suffered in the first few days 
has totally unnerved them, and they dare not attempt 
again an infantry attack on our positions. 

Our Commandants around us are holding their own. 

Commandant Daly’s splendid exploit in capturing Linen 
Hall Barracks we all know. You must know also that 
the whole population, both clergy and laity, of this district 
are united in his praises. Commandant MacDonagh is 
established in an impregnable position reaching from the 
walls of Dublin Castle to Redmond’s Hill, and from 
Bishop Street to Stephen’s Green. 

In Stephen’s Green, Commandant Mallon holds the 
College of Surgeons, one side of the square, a portion 
of the other side, and dominates the whole Green and all 
its entrances and exits. 

Commandant De Valera stretches in a position from 
the Gas Works to Westland Row, holding Boland’s 
Bakery, Boland’s Mills, Dublin South-Eastern Railway 
Works, and dominating Merrion Square. 

Commandant Kent holds the South Dublin Union and 
Guinness’s Buildings to Marrowbone Lane, and controls 
James’s Street and district. 

On two occasions the enemy effected a lodgment and 
were driven out with great loss. 

The men of North County Dublin are in the field, have 
occupied all the Police Barracks in the district, destroyed 
all the telegraph system on the Great Northern Railway 
up to Dundalk, and are operating against the trains of 
the Midland Great Western. 

Selly, 
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Dundalk has sent 200 men to march upon Dublin, and 
in the other parts of the North our forces are active and 
growing. 

In Galway Captain Mellowes, fresh after his escape 
from an Irish prison, is in the field with his men. Wex- 
ford and Wicklow are strong, and Cork and Kerry are 
equally acquitting themselves creditably. We have every 
confidence that our Allies in Germany and kinsmen in 
America are straining every nerve to hasten matters on 
our behalf. 

As you know, I was wounded twice yesterday and am 
unable to move about, but have got my bed moved into 
the firing line, and, with the assistance of your officers, 
will be just as useful to you as ever. 

Courage, boys, we are winning, and in the hour of our 
victory let us not forget the splendid women who have 
everywhere stood by us and cheered us on. Never had 
man or woman a grander cause, never was a cause more 
grandly served. 

(Signed) James Conno_ty, 
Commandant-General, 
Dublin Division. 


The military had been pounding away with 
field artillery at such forts as they could reach, 
and on Thursday night they directed a heavy 
bombardment against Hopkins’s store, which 
the rebels held in force. The place soon be- 
came untenable; orders were issued to retire 
to the Post Office. But few of those who es- 
sayed the journey achieved it, for as they 
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One Pexst 


“IF THE GERMANS CONQUERED 
ENGLAND.” 


In the London ‘New Statesman” for 4pril rst, 
an article is published—e“ If the Germans Con- 
quered England,” which has the appearance of a 
very clever piece of satire written by an Irishman, 
The writer draws a picture of England under Ger- 
man tule, almost every detail of which exactly fits 
the case of Ireland at the present day. 
the sentences are so exquisitely appropriate that it 


Some of 


is impossible to believe that the writer had not? 
Ireland in his mind when he wrote them. For 
instance :— 

“England would be constantly irritated by the 
lofty moral utterances of German statesmen who 
would asserts-quite sincerely, no doubt—that 
England was free, freer indeed than she had ever 
been before. Prussian freedom, they would explain, 
was the only real freedom, and therefore England 
was free, They. would point to the flourishing 
railways afd farms and colleges. They would 
possibly point to the contingent of M.P’s, which 
was permitted, in spite of its deplorable disorderli- 


ness, to sit in a permanent minority in the Reich- 


stag, And not only would the Englishman have 
to listen toa constant flow of speeches of this sort ; 


be would find a respectable official Press secret 


. bought over by the Government to say the same 


kind of things over and over, every day of the weck. 
He would find, too, that his clAldren were coming 
home from school with new ideas of Nistory. 


They would ask him if it was true that until the 
Germans came England bad been an. unruly 
country, constantly engaged incivilwar, . . 
The object of every schoolbook would be to make 
the English child grow up in the notion that the 
history of his country was a thing to forget, and 
that the one bright spot in it was the fact that it 


had been conquered by cultured Germ ny.” 

“Tf there was a revolt, German statesme n would 
deliver grave speeches about “‘disloyalty,” ‘¢in- 
gratitude,” “reckless agitators who would cuin their 
country’s prosperity. Prussian soldiers 
would be encamped in every barracks—she English 
conscripts having been sent out ot the country to 
be trained in Germany, or to fight the Chinese— 
in order to come to the aid of German morality,: 
should English sedition come to blows with it.” _- 

“England would be exborted to abandon her. 
own genius in order to imitate the genius of hee 
conquerors, to forget her own history for a larger 
history, to give up her own language for a “ uni- 
versal” language—in other words, to destroy hee 
household gods onc by one. and put in their place 


REDUCED FACSIMILE OF THE ONE AND ONLY ISSUE OF THE 


“Trish War News.” ON 


THE FourtH PAGE IT CON- 


TAINED THE ORDER PRINTED ON PAGE 114 
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emerged the machine guns came into deadly 
play. 

With this heavy bombardment the whole 
block of buildings from Hopkins’s northward 
began to take fire. The flames spread rapidly, 
driving the insurgents from the houses, to- 
wards the Post Office across the street. There 
were many miraculous escapes, but most of 
those who reached the insurgent headquar- 
ters only increased the number of wounded 
there. 

Far different from Connolly’s order of Fri- 
day morning was the proclamation, full of 
spirit and barren of hope, which Pearse issued 
that evening: 


Headquarters, Army of the Irish Republic, 
General Post Office, Dublin. 
April 28, 1916, 9:30 p. m. 

The Forces of the Irish Republic, which was pro- 
claimed in Dublin on Easter Monday, April 24, have 
been in possession of the central part of the capital since 
twelve noon on that day. Up to yesterday afternoon 
Headquarters was in touch with all the main outlying 
positions, and, despite furious and almost continuous as- 
saults by the British Forces, all those positions were still 
being held, and the commandants in charge were confident 
of their ability to hold them for a long time. 

During the close of yesterday afternoon and evening 
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the enemy succeeded in cutting our communications with 
our other positions in the city, and Headquarters is to-day 
isolated. 

The enemy has burnt down whole blocks of houses, 
apparently with the object of giving themselves a clear 
field for the play of artillery and field guns against us. 
We have been bombarded during the evening and night 
by shrapnel and machine-gun fire, but without material 
damage to our position, which is of great strength. 

We are busy completing arrangements for the final 
defence of Headquarters, and are determined to hold it 
while the building lasts. 

I desire now, lest I may not have an opportunity later 
to pay homage to the gallantry of the soldiers of Irish 
Freedom, who have, during the past four days been writ- 
ing with fire and steel the most glorious chapter in the 
later history of Ireland. Justice can never be done to 
their heroism, to their discipline, to their gay and uncon- 
querable spirit, in the midst of peril and death. 

Let me, who have led them into this, speak, in my own 
and in my fellow-commanders’ names, and in the name of 
Ireland present and to come, their praise and ask those 
who come after them to remember them. 

For four days they have fought and toiled, almost with- 
out cessation, without sleep, and in the intervals of fight- 
ing, they have sung songs of the freedom of Ireland. No 
man has complained; no man has asked “why?” Each 
individual has spent himself, happy to pour out his strength 
for Ireland and for freedom. If they do not win the 
fight, they will at least deserve to win it. But win it they 
will, although they may win it in death. Already they 
have won a great thing. ‘They have redeemed Dublin 
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from many shames, and made her name splendid among 
the names of cities. 

If I were to mention names of individuals, my list 
would be a long one. 

I will name only that of Commandant General James 
Connolly, commanding the Dublin division. He lies 
wounded, but is still the guiding brain of our resistance. 

If we accomplish no more than we have accomplished, 
I am satisfied. I am satisfied that we have saved Ire- 
land’s honor. I am satisfied that we should have accom- 
plished more, that we should have accomplished the task 
of enthroning, as well as proclaiming, the Irish Republic 
as a Sovereign State, had our arrangements for a simul- 
taneous rising of the whole country, with a combined 
plan as sound as the Dublin plan had been proved to be, 
been allowed to go through on Easter Sunday. Of the 
fatal countermanding order which prevented those plans 
from being carried out, I shall not speak further. Both 
Eoin MacNeill and we have acted in the best interests of 
Ireland. 

As for my part, as to anything I have done in this, I 
am not afraid to face either the judgment of God, or the 
judgment of posterity. 

(Signed) P. H. Pearse, 
Commandant-General, Commanding-in-Chief the Army 
of the Irish Republic, and President of the Provisional 


Government. 


Fire was the military’s greatest ally.. It 
enabled them to draw closer and closer, and 
by Friday morning they were raking the Post 
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Office with their artillery. From within came 
the sharp answers of rifle bullets backed by 
a machine gun on the roof. But the unequal 
combat could not last; by evening explosive 
shells had set the building afire. Vainly the 
rebels worked to extinguish the flames; by 
daybreak of Saturday the Post Office and the 
buildings near it were gutted, and the in- 
surgents had been driven northward. ‘There 
was nothing to be done but arrange the best 
terms of surrender possible, and, after a meet- 
ing of the Provisional Government of the Re- 
public, a woman messenger was sent to 
Brigadier-General Lowe to ask for terms. 
The sequel has been narrated in the previous 
chapter. 

No one can tell how many men were killed 
in the Post Office. When fire drove them in 
crowds into the streets, the machine guns, 
playing relentlessly on them, mowed them 
down. Men and women shared the same fate. 
During the week they had sung together, 
prayed together, fought together; together 
they went down to their death. 
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JACOB’S FACTORY 


At Jacob’s Factory the insurgents held out 
even longer than at the Post Office, for they 
did not surrender until Sunday, the 3oth. 
They had taken possession of it on Monday 
not only because it would help their commis- 
sariat but because it commanded Ship Street 
Barracks and was a position comparatively 
easy to hold. The Barracks stand in a hollow 
between the Factory and Dublin Castle, and 
were completely dominated by the insurgents 
all the week. Moreover, the houses in the vi- 
cinity are so placed that they acted as excellemt 
outworks for the fort. A lane which runs 
around the building was not used by the 
military for the simple reason that it would 
have proved a death trap. 

The insurgent force within the building 
numbered about two hundred and were under 
the command of Thomas MacDonagh; with 
him was John MacBride. The fighting there 
followed the same lines as elsewhere, but the 
military suffered more heavily. One of the 
most pathetic incidents of the insurrection 1s 
recorded in connection with it. The Factory 
is one of the chief sources of employment for 
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the very poor of Dublin, and they were in an- 
guish lest it should be destroyed. Crowds of 
them watched day by day in terror lest their 
only means of living should be taken from 
them. It is doubtful if to them any abstract 
idea of liberty seemed very sacred—yet the 
patriotism of the Dublin poor, with their 
memories of Emmet, has always been famous, 
and there may have been as much method as 
pathos in their gathering around the building 
and saving it from the soldiers, who could not 
fire on non-combatants. For this story there 
is fairly good if not quite unimpeachable au- 
thority. 

The building was finally surrendered 
through the good offices of a Carmelite friar 
who is said to have brought the insurgent lead- 
ers a message that the lives of all would be 
spared. This is scarcely credible for, as we 
have seen, MacDonagh surrendered uncondi- 
tionally. But it is possible that MacBride re- 
fused to be bound by this surrender.* 


* Major John MacBride, who organised the Irish Bri- 
gade on the side of the Boers, was a native of Westport, 
Co. Mayo, who threw over the Irish Constitutional party 
in 1895, and joined the physical force party. A man of 
good education, he was intended for the medical profes- 
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The insurgents at the South Dublin Union 
in the same district also held out until the 
30th. It had been the centre of severe fight- 
ing, for the insurgents had posted snipers all 
along Dolphin’s Barn, Marrowbone Lane, 
Watling Street, Kingsbridge, Kilmainham, 
Rialto, and Inchicore. These men remained 


sion, but became an assistant to a Dublin chemist. 
MacBride went to Paris as one of the delegates from the 
Irish Transvaal Committee to Mr. Kruger, then in that 
city, who told him that he “would never forget how the 
Irish Brigade stood by the men of the Transvaal in their 
hour of need.” It was during this visit to France that 
MacBride met Miss Maude Gonne, whom he married 
two years later; the marriage proved unhappy. At the 
end of the war he was presented by Mr. Reitz with the 
flag of the Irish Brigade, with the inscription: 

“°Tis better to have fought and lost 

Than never to have fought at all.” 

Under the general amnesty after the South African 
War MacBride returned to Ireland, and in 1909, at the 
celebration at Kilkenny of the anniversary of the death of 
the “Manchester Martyrs,” he appealed to his hearers to 
“do all in your power to prevent your countrymen from 
entering the ‘degraded British Army.’”’ Speaking at the 
same time of the prospect of a German invasion, he said: 
“Should they land in Ireland they will be received with 
willing hearts and strong hands . . . and twelve months 
later this land will be as free as the Lord God meant it 
should be.” 
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at their posts until they were killed, wounded, 
or left without ammunition. When the force 
in the Union at last surrendered, there re- 
mained but a fraction of those who had taken 
possession of it. 


ST. STEPHEN’S GREEN 


The occupation of St. Stephen’s Green 
would have been an important tactical success 
for the insurgents if they had been able to 
prevent the military from reaching the roofs 
of the houses around it. But this they were 
~ unable to do, and as a consequence the in- 
surgents suffered heavily there from machine 
gun and rifle fire. 

The occupation itself was carried out with 
notable military precision. About noon on 
Monday, the insurgents approached the park 
in twos and threes, every man carrying en- 
trenching tools. At once details were told off 
to clear the place of civilians, and the gates 
were closed after the insurgent commander 
had selected certain houses overlooking the 
Green as posts for snipers. 

Having closed the gates the insurgents pro- 
ceeded to dig themselves in, and there they 
remained without serious molestation all 
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Monday. In fact they had complete domina- 
tion of that district all the day. But on Tues- 
day morning the military in force reached 
the house-tops and began to use their ma- 
chine guns. The shrubbery and the trenches 
they had dug gave the insurgents a great deal 
of protection, but they were gradually driven 
away from the outskirts of the Green towards 
its centre. They, on their part, were by no 
means inactive. The military, sheltered in the 
Shelbourne Hotel, were the objects of an in- 
cessant rifle fire and suffered heavy casualties. 
Sniping from the College of Surgeons and 
Little’s Corner helped to reduce the effective- 
ness of the latter’s fire. 

At the College of Surgeons, Michael Mal- 
lon and the Countess de Markiewicz were in 
command. They had under them the force 
of Boy Scouts the Countess had organised, 
and the bravery of these striplings is beyond 
all praise. Within their fort they erected a 
mortuary chapel, and when not actually fight- 
ing, these intrepid boys spent the time pray- 
ing with their dead. All through the week 
they were under heavy fire, but it was not 
until Saturday afternoon that they surren- 
dered. 
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THE FOUR COURTS 


Although the insurgents occupied the Four 
Courts all the week, no very great attempt 
seems to have been made to dislodge them. 
They had taken the precaution to occupy 
other buildings in the neighbourhood which 
served as an excellent screen, and although 
they lost one of these on Monday, the Mendic- 
ity Institute, they held the others until the 
end. Again the position was one of great 
tactical value, as it commanded the direct 
route from the Kingsbridge railway station 
—the station for Curragh Camp—and also 
commanded important bridges. 

Captain Fahey was in command there, an 
officer who seems to have had his troops un- 
der perfect control. A most striking tribute 
has been paid to their discipline by one who 
was captured by them, a British officer, Capt. 
Brereton. Capt. Brereton was taken prisoner 
at a barricade near the Courts on Monday 
evening, and with several others lodged in the 
Judges’ room. Their quarters were made as 
comfortable as possible, and as the days went 
by their captors, under all the torture of cer- 
tain defeat, only became, Capt. Brereton testi- 
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fied, “increasingly civil and kind.” The shut- 
ters on the windows were kept closed and the 
electric light turned on. On Friday the pris- 
oners were removed to a passage to save them 
from expected shell fire, and on Saturday they 
were released very little the worse for their 
incarceration. What impressed Capt. Brere- 
ton most was | 


“the international military tone adopted by the Sinn Fein 
officers. “They were not,” he declared, “out for massacre, 
for burning or for loot. "They were out for war, ob- 
serving all the rules of civilised warfare and fighting clean. 
So far as I saw, they fought like gentlemen. ‘They had 
possession of the restaurant in the Courts stocked with 
spirits and champagne and other wines, yet there was no 
sign of drinking. I was informed that they were all 
total abstainers. They treated their prisoners with the 
utmost courtesy and consideration—in fact, they proved 
by their conduct what they were—men of education, in- 
capable of acts of brutality.” 


This statement of Capt. Brereton was borne 
out by the state of the Courts when the au- 
thorities again took possession of them. Apart 
from broken glass very little damage was 
done, and none of it appeared to be wanton. 
The safes containing valuable legal and his- 
torical records were untouched. In face of 
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the charges and counter-charges flung around 
Europe to-day as to the condition in which the 
regular armies of the warring powers have 
left the public buildings they occupied, de- 
_ stroying priceless records of civilisation, is it 
not strange that we should have to look for 
the nobler method of warfare to a small band 
of irregular troops? But this was not the 
only instance of the insurgents’ civilisation; 
they refused to use any church of any denom- 
ination as a fort, even after the military had 
done so. 


LIBERTY HALL 


The defence of Liberty Hall was under- 
taken by a force largely made up from the 
ranks of the Citizen Army. It did not hold 
out as long as the other forts because it was 
the first to come under artillery fire. All day 
Monday, however, its snipers were busy, and 
the authorities suspected also that it contained 
a few machine guns. On Tuesday it was heav- 
ily attacked with machine gun and rifle fire, 
but the casualties among the military were 
so great that they were withdrawn, and artil- 
lery ordered up. It was decided to plant the 
artillery at Butt Bridge near the end of Tara 
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Street so as to shell the Hall at a range of 
about two hundred and fifty yards. 

But a difficulty here presented itself. The 
military commander saw that owing to the 
violent recoil of modern artillery, the ground 
must be dug to prepare for its trail. This 
would take considerable time, since Dublin 
streets are paved thereabout with large cob- 
bles set in tar, and would involve exposing 
troops to a raking fire—if troops were em- 
ployed. In that quandary, he used a subter- 
fuge. He called for volunteers from the ranks 
of the loyal students in Trinity College. Six 
responded and, having been disguised as ci- 
vilian workmen, were sent to dig up the street 
after a rumour had carefully been circulated 
that something was wrong with the College 
gas main. The six could not work fast enough 
and were soon reinforced by soldiers dis- 
guised as civilians. The insurgents at Lib- 
erty Hall were fooled by this, since they were 
careful not to fire on non-combatants. As a 
result, the military quickly got their guns into 
position. But one cannot help thinking that 
such a ruse might have involved the most dis- 
astrous consequences. It is easy to imagine 
how the intentions of other bodies of civilians 
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might have been misconstrued, had the in- 
surgents learned of this trick; the latter would 
have fired and the result would undoubtedly 
have been a charge of indiscriminate murder 
against them when the moral guilt would cer- 
tainly have lain elsewhere. 

The two eighteen pounders thus brought 
into position opened fire in the early hours of 
Wednesday morning. Later on the gunboat 
Helga, which had been employed on patrol 
duty on the coast, was brought up the Liffey 
and joined in the bombardment. The Helga 
was unable to fire directly because of an in- 
tervening bridge, and it was some time before 
she got her range. . 

For over an hour this intense bombardment 
was kept up. The percussion shattered every 
pane of glass in the street where the guns were 
Sets From ithe top of ther Hires stationmane 
Custom House and the Tivoli Theatre ma- 
chine guns also joined in the attack. ‘The 
sound .of the guns was deafening in the nar- 
row streets. 

And while all this was going on, what was 
taking place in Liberty Hall? Many of the 
soldiers at the guns were sniped, and the au- 
thorities continued to believe that the Hall 
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was held by a heavy force. But this was not 
the case any longer. The insurgents had got 
wind of the arrival of the Helga and had re- 
treated both from the Hall and the two houses 
next to it which they had also occupied. They 
took up their positions on the adjoining roof, 
and it was from there that they exacted the 
heavy toll which had to be paid for shatter- 
ing a building that had been for years a thorn 
in the side of the authorities. Curiously 
enough, this intense fire did not wreck the 
front of the building, and even after the rebel- 
lion was crushed its motto, ‘“We serve neither 
King nor Kaiser, but Ireland,” remained in all 
its boldness. No doubt Liberty Hall had 
served as an ammunition depot for the insur- 
gents, but by the time it was shelled nearly all 
its stores had been transferred to the Post Of- 
fice. 


BOLAND’S MILL 


Boland’s Mill was the chief point in a 
series of insurgent positions which ran from 
the Gas Works at Ringsend to Westland Row, 
and included Boland’s Bakery, Boland’s Mill, 
and the Dublin and Southeastern Railway 
yards. From this line Merrion Square was 
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dominated, and the road from Kingstown to 
Dublin via Lower Mount Street. It was be- 
lieved that by this road the troops brought 
from England would most probably march. 
And so it proved. 

Edward de Valera was the insurgent com- 
mander, an American citizen, who up to the 
outbreak of the rebellion had been a professor 
of science at Maynooth College. De Valera 
and his men were under continual fire from 
Tuesday until Sunday. The thrilling events 
of the siege have been related by an English 
oficer whom De Valera took prisoner. He 
describes his captor as a man of remarkable 
courage who, when the military in superior 
numbers had gained an approach to the Mills 
and _ were pressing the insurgents hard, re- 
peatedly risked his life to encourage his men. 
Two buildings flanked this approach whose 
destruction became necessary if De Valera 
were to hold his position. While bullets spat 
around him he took two comrades and rush- 
ing into the buildings set fire to them, thus 
blocking the way of the military effectively. 

Several independent witnesses have testi- 
fied to other fine feats by members of his com- 
mand. From a house in Lower Mount Street 
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twenty-five of them held up 2,000 Sherwood 
Foresters for five hours. The latter regiment, 
indeed, suffered very heavily through the vari- 
ous engagements with De Valera’s command. 
They fought bravely, but neither their tac- 
tics nor their shooting was as good as the 
rebels’. At times they were completely fooled. 
When they had waited for an hour to rush a 
house from which effective sniping had been 
done, they were finally ordered forward. The 
house fell to them without effort; inside was 
the garrison, the dead body of a Volunteer 
who must have been a boy in his teens. 

De Valera’s position was never taken. 
Pearse’s order to surrender was brought to 
him by his own wife on Sunday at mid-day. 
An eye-witness, Dr. Myles Keogh, who had 
been attending to the wounded on both sides, 
testifies that De Valera then sent for the mili- 
tary and surrendered in proper military fash- 
ion, saying to the officer who came to him: 

“You may shoot me, but my men must be 
unmolested when surrendered.” 

It was this care for his men that impelled 
the surrender. Dr. Keogh testifies that it 
would have been quite easy for De Valera 
himself to have escaped by an exit leading 
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to Great Brunswick Street without the mili- 
tary being aware of the fact. 

De Valera was sent to penal servitude, and 
for a time the brave, chivalrous man was not 
allowed to communicate with his relatives. 
Better treatment might have been accorded 
one, of whom one of his prisoners, Cadet G. 
_F. Mackay, wrote: “De Valera treated us 
most generously and his men shared their 
cigarettes, food and chocolates with us.” 


IN THE NORTHERN SUBURBS 


From Wednesday until the insurrection 
ended, all traffic was held up between the 
northern suburbs and the heart of Dublin. 
This followed a fight which took place in the 
Cabra district on Tuesday. The insurgents, 
as usual, had taken possession of houses com- 
manding the approach to the city and, in ad- 
dition, had erected barricades on the streets. 
They resisted all attempts to dislodge them 
until Tuesday afternoon when a battalion of 
the Dublin Fusiliers arrived from Temple- 
more barracks. The military at once attacked 
both barricades and houses and found them 
only lightly held. 
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The insurgents who were not wounded, 
killed or taken prisoners fled across country 
towards Finglas and Glasnevin. As a result 
of this a strong military cordon was drawn 
around the whole district, and even people 
attending funerals were not allowed to pass. 
Glasnevin is the chief cemetery of Dublin; 
pathetic sights were witnessed as mourners 
were turned back, only the hearses and their 
drivers being allowed to proceed. 

All the streets in Drumcondra and Phibs- 
borough held snipers, and the military were 
compelled to exercise great care in their ad- 
vance. But with the help of their machine 
guns they made steady progress from day to 
day. 


THE ATTEMPT ON DUBLIN CASTLE 


The insurgents made no serious attempt to 
capture the Castle for reasons already ex- 
plained, but about noon on Monday a small 
party of them marched towards its gates. 
They were fully equipped, and the gates were 
open; on guard were only a policeman and a 
sentry. As the insurgents approached the 
policeman saw that they proposed to enter 
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Ee a ro RAR SR ae me es 
the Castle Yard, and he stepped forward to 
motion them back. But he was told to stand 
aside. Thereupon he drew his revolver, ac- 
cording to one account, but before he could 
use it, he was shot dead. The sentry, dodging 
another bullet, rushed for reinforcements, and 
before the insurgents could get through, the 
gates were closed. Having fired a few shots 
at the guard-room, and thrown a bomb which 
did not explode, the small company of Volun- 
teers then withdrew. They were not more 
than twelve in number, but they were soon 
joined by others who had been detailed to take 
possession of buildings overlooking the Castle. 
This was quickly accomplished; the Daily 
Express offices and other points of vantage 
fell into their hands. When finally the mili- 
tary recovered these buildings, they found 
twenty-six insurgents dead in the Express of- 
fice alone. They had fought from stair to 
stair and from room to room. 

As in the case of the Castle, no serious at- 
tempt was made to capture the Magazine Fort 
in Phoenix Park, where the Government had 
stored huge quantities of ammunition. Its 
capture would not have been of much avail, 
since it could easily have been shelled. But 
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the insurgents evidently thought they would 
try to blowitup. They eluded the sentries by 
dashing up in motor cars at a time when many 
others were passing through the Park on their 
way to Fairyhouse Races. But they had very 
little time in which to accomplish their de- 
signs, as the alarm was at once given. They 
succeeded only in setting fire to the outer por- 
tion of the Fort where small arms were stored. 
For a time it was thought that the fire would 
reach the high explosives further in, but the 
military, arriving on the scene, prevented this, 
and after some hours the fire burned itself 
out with comparatively little loss. ‘The in- 
surgents who made this daring raid all es- 
caped back to their headquarters. 


AT THE BRIDGES 


At nearly all the bridges, or rather in the 
houses overlooking them, small companies of 
insurgents were posted. Sometimes barri- 
cades were erected also. By taking posses- 
sion of Ballybough and Annesley bridges in 
this way, the insurgents obtained full control 
of the Fairview district until late on Tuesday 
night. Then the military began to make a 
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little headway against them, but no great 
progress was made even on Wednesday, when 
the soldiers took up positions with machine 
guns all along the railway embankment. It 
was not until Saturday that the insurgents 
were driven from this position. They had 
fought with marvellous tenacity, and when 
the battle ended only a small remnant was 
left which succeeded in making good its es- 
cape. 

In the vicinity of Mount Street Bridge, 
some of the heaviest fighting of the insurrec- 
tion took place. This was in De Valera’s dis- 
trict, and it was by Mount Street Bridge that 
the Sherwood Foresters attempted to reach the 
city. As they did so they received a point- 
blank volley from Carisbrooke House, which 
the insurgents occupied, and retreated. As 
they fell back, they were subjected to a heavy 
enfilading fire from snipers. It was only 
when heavily reinforced by the North Staf- 
fordshire Regiment that they returned to the 
charge. This time they carried bombs and 
succeeded in ousting the insurgents from most 
of their positions, but all the time they were 
subjected to a heavy fire. The whole area 
bounded by Lansdowne Road, Northumber- 
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land Road, Pembroke Road, the Grand Ca- 
nal, and Upper Baggot Street continued to be 
a centre of the fiercest sniping throughout the 
week. Even after the main body of the in- 
surgents had surrendered individual snipers 
on the roofs held out, not having heard of 
Pearse’s order. Some of them had been with- 
out food for days, but they had still fought 
their forlorn battle. 

There was, in fact, one very lively engage- 
ment late on Saturday night. A party of in- 
surgents near Ballsbridge refused to surren- 
der, although their rifle ammunition was all 
spent. They replied to the fire of the mili- 
tary with revolver shots until that ammuni- 
tion also was gone; then flinging down their 
guns they tried to make their escape. But 
only a few of them got away. Again on Mon- 
day morning there was firing in this district; 
it was now the firing of men who preferred to 
die where they were than be shot in cold blood 
or immured in prisons, men of spirit, baffled 
and beaten, but with their wills unconquered.* 
One feature of the fighting in this perilous 

* Even as late as the 4th of May the following order 
was issued by Maj. Gen. Sandbach, commanding troops 


in Dublin: 
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district which finds continual comment in the 
tales of eye-witnesses was the number of 
women who were engaged in it. They acted 
as despatch riders, riding from place to place 
on their bicycles, all the time under fire and 
never flinching, as the testimony runs. And at 
least one of them was a most efficient sniper. 

A lady who acted as a Red Cross nurse dur- 
ing the Rebellion gave the Central News the 
following graphic account of the part played 
by women in the rising: 

The Irish rebellion is remarkable for one fact not so 


far recognised in England, namely, the very prominent 
part taken in it by Irish women and girls. 


PASSES 


From to-morrow, May 5th, 1916, passes are not re- 
quired for any persons moving in and out of Dublin. But 
the cordon of troops all round Dublin will be maintained, 
and people will be required to pass through this cordon 
at fixed examination posts, when they will be subject to 
scrutiny by the civil police. ‘This order does-not apply to 
the Irishtown Area, round which the Commander, 177th 
Infantry Brigade, has established a close cordon. Only 
women and children are allowed to pass through this 
close cordon. A. E. Sanpgacu, 

Major-General, 
Commanding Troops in Dublin Area. 
Dublin, 4th May, 1916. 
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PEARSE’S LAST PROCLAMATION 
(See page 119) 
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On Easter Sunday, which was the day first appointed 
for the Irish Volunteer manceuvres, and for which all the 
men were mobilized, the women in the movement were 
also mobilized and ordered to bring rations for a certain 
period. It was only at the last moment and for sufh- 
ciently dramatic reasons, that the mobilization of both 
men and women was cancelled. These Irish women, who 
did their work with a cool and reckless courage unsur- 
passed by any man, were in the firing line from the first 
to the last day of the rebellion. They were women of all 
ranks, from titled ladies to shop assistants, and they 
worked on terms of easy equality, caring nothing, ap- 
parently, but for the success of the movement. 

Many of the women were snipers, and both in the 
Post Office and in the Imperial Hotel the present writer, 
who was a Red Cross nurse, saw women on guard with 
rifles, relieving worn-out Volunteers. Cumann na m-Ban 
girls did practically all the dispatch carrying, some of 
them were killed, but none of them returned unsuccess- 
ful. That was a point of honor with them—to succeed 
or be killed. On one occasion in O’Connell Street, I 
heard a Volunteer captain call for volunteers to take a 
dispatch to Commandant James Connolly, under heavy 
machine-gun fire. Every man and woman present sprang 
forward, and he chose a young Dublin woman, a well- 
known writer, whose relations hold big Crown appoint- 
ments, and whom [ had last seen dancing with an aide-de- 
camp at a famous Dublin ball. 

This girl had taken an extraordinarily daring part in 
the insurrection. She shook hands now with her com- 
mander, and stepped coolly out amid a perfect cross-rain 
of bullets from Trinity College and from the Rotunda 
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side of O’Connell street. She reached the Post Office in 
safety, and I saw Count Plunkett’s son, who was the offi- 
cer on guard, and who has since been shot, come to the 
front door of the Post Office and wish her good luck as 
he shook hands with her before she made her reckless 
dash to take Connolly’s dispatch back to her own head- 
quarters. 

This was only one instance, but typical of a hundred 
that I saw of the part played by women during the fight- 
ing week. ‘They did Red Cross work—I saw them going 
out under the deadliest fire to bring in wounded Volun- 
teers—they cooked, catered and brought in supplies; they 
took food to men under fire at barricades; they visited 
every Volunteer’s home to tell his people of his progress. 
I never imagined that such an organization of determined 
fighting women could exist in the British Isles. These 
women could throw hand grenades, they understood the 
use of bombs; in fact, they seemed to understand as much 
of the business of warfare as their men. 

Sixty girls were released from Kilmainham Prison a 
few days ago, but others are still imprisoned, and arrests 
are yet taking place. 

MAURICE Joy. 
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CHAPTER X 
THE AFTERMATH OF THE REBELLION 


T is no exaggeration to say that the Irish 
Insurrection astonished the world. The 
loyalty of Mr. Redmond and his followers, 
and the bravery of the Irish troops at Fland- 
ers, Gallipoli and the Balkans, had been use- 
ful to prove that at least one small nation was 
content with her lot. The insurrection re- 
vealed the fact that the Irish question was still - 
to be solved. 

Mr. Redmond quite rightly stated in the 
House of Commons that only.a small portion 
of the people were involved in the rebellion, 
but a witness at the Royal Commission who 
knew the country just as well, declared that 
had the Aud landed her cargo, all Ireland 
would have been in revolt. ‘That is uestion-_ 
able; what cannot “be questioned is that the 
‘methods used by the Government after the 

I; insurrection, methods of revenge and reprisal 
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by which hundreds of wholly innocent citi- 
zens suffeged, awoke all the old spirit of na- 
tionality. 

The Govefnment made a mistake common 
to weak people; in simulating strength it fell 
into mere violence. The duty that it had 
failed to perform before, it would now per- 
form with a ruthless hand. In all history 
there is not a greater individual blunder than 
the sending of Sir John Maxwell, a soldier 
who had failed in Egypt, into Ireland with 
plenary powers. ‘This unimaginative man was 
delegated to deal with a situation which re- 
quired the highest resource and inteiligence. 
He knew but one weapon, a ‘rigorous enforce- 
ment of martial law, and, to the outrage of 
history, he employed it mercilessly. 

Think what the Government might have 
done! With 20,000 troops in Dublin, and 
probably as many more scattered throughout 
the country, no possible insurrection could do 
more than nibble at British power. There 
was a good deal of feeling against the insur- 
gents by what may be called the “com- 
mon-sense” element of the community. Bodies 
like the Clonmel Rural Council, the Fermoy 
Urban Council, the New Ross Board of 
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Guardians, the Galway Urban Council—all 
controlled by Home Rulers—passed @resolu- 
tions condemning the insurrection. These 
_ resolutions were not passed easily; they were 
passed by men who felt it a sad duty to con- 
demn men who had given their lives for Ire- 
land. When Sir John Maxwell had been a 
week at his work of reprisal, the spirit which 
had given birth to such resolutions had been 
swamped in righteous indignation. 

No British Government ever had such an ~ 
opportunity for conciliating Ireland and, for 
a hundred years at least, no British Govern- 
ment can expect such an opportunity again. 
Apart altogether from the humanity of treat- 
ing as prisoners of war men who had worn 
uniforms and fought an open fight, it would 
have been the politic thing to do. It would 
have minimised the insurgents in the public 
eye, and it would have shewn England in a 
role of kindness which, however uncomfort- 
able, would have had an immense effect 
throughout the country. 

But the Government, heedless of the best | 
opinion in England, resorted to ruthlessness. 
Mr. Redmond failéd to reach the heights 
which an Irish leader in an alien assembly 
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should have reached. He spoke of the insur- 
rectionists without the least pride in their 
courage, and he bespoke for the leaders no 
mercy though he asked it for the rank and 
file. Nor did any of his followers do so; Mr. 
Ginnell, an independent Irish member, was 
the only one to protest. When the executions 
were nearly all over, and Ireland had been 
goaded into bitterness day by day, under mar- 
tial law, Mr. Dillon made an able and pas- 
sionate protest in the House of Commons, but 
it was too late. Probably with the possibility 
of a Carsonite rising after the war, Mr. Red- 
mond may have thought that it would be im- 
politic to protest the executions. But if so, 
it was one more blunder; the Carsonites are 
built of much too stern a stuff to abandon 
their ideals merely because fifteen or twenty 
Irishmen were shot for their convictions. 
Far more likely is it that these passionate men 
would only be the more ready to prove their 
own sincerity. 

Sir John Maxwell set up the first of his 
Field General Courts-Martial on Tuesday, 
May 2nd, and for a whole week they con- 
tinued. Why they should have been extended 
over a week is unknown, but most probably it 
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was intended in this way to add to their ter- 
rors. All the men who subsequently paid 
with their lives for their part in the insurrec- 
tion were in the hands of the authorities on 
May 2nd. The courts-martial were brief, 
rarely lasting over a quarter of an hour. But 
day by day for a week the Irish people were 
exasperated by the story of fresh executions. 
Moreover, the troops which during the actual - 
insurrection had fought cleanly, now devel- 
oped a sort of berserker madness, so that Mr. 
Dillon was compelled to tell the House of 
Commons that Ireland was full of stories of 
men and women shot down in cold blood, of 
houses wrecked without warrant, and of peo- 
ple thrown into jail who had not the faintest 
connection with the insurgents. 

The damnable record is this:—on the 3rd 
May, Padraic Pearse, Thomas MacDonagh 
and Thomas J. Clarke were shot at dawn; on 
the following day the authorities announced 
that Joseph Plunkett, Edward Daly, Michael 
O’Hanrahan and William Pearse had met the 
same fate. On the sth, the life of John Mac- 
Bride seems to have been sufficient to satisfy , 
justice. On the 6th, it was announced that 
sentence of death had been passed on Countess 
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de Markiewicz and Henry O’Hanrahan, but 
had been commuted to penal servitude for 
life. The Irish people and the rest of the 
civilised world hoped that this shewed an end 
had come to the orgy of horrible revenge. 
Sunday passed, and on Monday the authorities 
announced that they had exacted the extreme 
penalty from Cornelius Colbert,t Edmund 


* One of the priests who attended Colbert, in Kilmain- 
ham prison, wrote the following letter to a Dublin news- 
paper: 

Dustin, June 1, 1916. 

Dear Sir:—In last evening’s issue of your paper, to- 
wards the end of the second news column of the front 
page, under the heading, “Last Moments of Volunteer 
Leader,” it is stated that Mr. Cornelius Colbert “died 
joking the men who were preparing him for death.” It is 
also asserted that when one of the soldiers was fixing the 
white cloth on his breast, to indicate his heart, he told 
them “his heart was far away at the moment.” 

This version is quite inaccurate and fanciful and I owe 
it to his memory to give the true one. 

‘There was no joking, nor even the semblance of it. 
Poor Colbert was far too beautiful and too reverent a 
character to joke with anyone in such a solemn hour. I 
know well where his heart was then. It was very near to 
God and to the friends he loved. What really happened 
was this. While my left arm linked the prisoner’s right, 
and while I was whispering something in his ear, a soldier 
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Kent, Michael Mallon and J. J. Heuston.? 
On the next day Thomas Kent was executed 
at Fermoy County, Cork. On the 12th James 


approached to fix a bit of paper on his breast. While this 
was being done he looked down, and addressing the soldier 
in a very cool and perfectly natural way said: ‘‘Wouldn’t 
it be better to pin it up higher—nearer the heart?” 

The soldier said something in reply, and then added: 
“Give me your hand now.” ‘The prisoner seemed con- 
fused and extended his left hand. “Not that,” said the 
soldier, “but the right.” The right was accordingly ex- 
tended, and having shaken it warmly, the kindly, human- 
hearted soldier proceeded to gently bind the prisoner’s 
hands behind his back, and afterwards blindfolded him. 

Some minutes later, my arm still linked in his, and ac- 
companied by another priest, we entered the dark corridor 
leading to a yard; and his lips moving in prayer, the brave 
lad went forth to die. 

F. A. 

*J. J. Heuston was a clerk in the office of the Great 
Southern and Western Railway in Dublin. He was the 
only support of his widowed mother and two sisters. 

Following is a copy of the letter he wrote just before 
he was shot, to Mr. Walsh, his immediate superior in the 
railway service: 

Kilmainham Prison, 
Dublin, May 7, 1916. 

Dear Mr. WatsH:—Before this note reaches you, I 
shall have said farewell to this vale of tears, and have 
departed for what I trust will prove a better world. 
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Connolly, wounded, was.propped up in a 
chair and shot. Immediately afterwards Sean 
McDermott also faced the firing squad. 
Sir John Maxwell had issued the following 
order on May 2nd: 


SURRENDER OF ARMS 


I, General Sir John Grenfell Maxwell, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., C.V.O., D.S.O., Commanding-in-Chief His 
Majesty’s Forces in Ireland, hereby Order that all mem- 
bers of the Irish Volunteer Sinn Fein Organisation or of 
the Citizen Army, shall forthwith surrender all arms, am- 
munition, and explosives in their possession to the nearest 
Military Authority or to the nearest Police Barracks. 
Any member of either of these organisations found in 
possession of any arms, ammunition, or explosives, after 
6th May, 1916, will be severely dealt with. 

J. G. MAXWELL, General Commanding-in-Chief 
the Forces in Ireland, Headquarters Irish Com- 
mand, 2nd May, 1916. 


I take this last opportunity of thanking you and all my 
railway friends for their kindnesses of the past years, and 
I ask all to forgive me for any offence I have committed 
against them, and I ask all to pray fervently for the 
repose of my soul. 

Whatever I have done, I have done as a soldier of Ire- 
land, in what I believed to be my country’s best interest. 
I have, thank God, no vain regret. After all, it is better 
to be a corpse than a coward. 

Won’t you see my mother gets all the assistance you 
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This order was no doubt necessary; it is 
obvious that the authorities would have been 
fools if they had not tried to collect all the 
arms they could. But it was made the means 
of instituting a persecution which soon set the 
country by the ears. Everywhere they went 
the military and police acted as they wished. 
Their object was to strike terror; they seized 
men on the flimsiest pretexts, often taking 
away all the bread-winners of the family. 
These men were deported to England in huge 
batches and flung into prisons without being 
given an opportunity to defend themselves. 
Courts-martial continued to try men for trea- 
son and to sentence them to bitter terms in 
jail. No one will question the wisdom of that 
either, but it is questionable whether it was 
necessary to put men in solitary confinement 
and to endeavour by outrageous means to 
make them betray their confederates. Mr. 
Dillon told the dramatic story in the House of 
Commons of a boy of fifteen who was put be- 


can give her and refund her the salary due to me, and 
also refund her the money from the Superannuation Fund. 
She will badly need it. 
Gratefully yours, 
J. J. Heuston. 
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fore a firing squad and told to reveal where 
arms were hidden. He refused. The officer 
in charge of the squad had him blindfolded; 
the squad was told to get ready; the boy did not 
flinch: * “Tell or I give the order tomiure,. 
commanded the officer. “Fire away!” said the 
dauntless boy. It is to the credit of the of- 
ficer that he spared the boy’s life, but it would 
have been more to his credit if he had never 
persecuted him. 

Sir John Maxwell continued his persecu- 
tion in the face of all protests. Prominent 
Englishmen wrote to their newspapers, point- 
ing out the folly of it all, but all to no pur- 
pose. The military authorities continued to 
arrest, sentence or banish people at their own 
sweet will. The case of Darrell Figgis, the 
poet, as set forth in the following letter to the 
editor of the New Age, is typical of many: 

Sirk :—Will you permit me to state the facts concerning 
my husband’s, Mr. Darrell Figgis, arrest and imprison- 
ment, as I think they may typify the conditions that have 


prevailed with regard to many of the indiscriminate ar- 
rests that have been made. 

Rumours and the cutting off of mails and supplies were 
all we had to go on; actually we heard nothing of the 
rising till mid-day on Tuesday week following, 
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During the vague rumours that flew, Mr. Figgis kept 
the people from alarm, seeking to discover where flour, 
etc., could be procured, so as to ease their anxiety. All 
that time he was engaged, as he had been continuously 
for eighteen months, at his literary work, and never 
moved beyond a mile from the house. Achill took no 
part in the rising, and there was no disturbance in the 
whole of the County Mayo. Mr. Figgis’ connection with 
the Volunteers ceased after the split in 1914 (as the 
county papers may prove conclusively), when he differed 
on questions of policy with both sides, and refused from 
both sides when offered the command of the Volunteers in 
the county. He kept thereafter almost exclusively to his 
literary work; and only occasionally wrote a letter to the 
Press on matters of national policy. In one of those let- 
ters he stated quite clearly the causes that led him to cease 
connection with the Volunteers, Irish or National. Yet 
on May 11th he was arrested without warning or ex- 
planation. ‘Twenty armed police battened down doors 
at daybreak, although no resistance was offered. “That 
day he was lodged in Castlebar Gaol, and refused all com- 
munication with the outside world by letter or interview. 
On the 15th he was removed to Richmond Barracks under 
armed guard. 

I followed to Dublin, and both of us by letter to, and 
personal interviews with, the Provost Marshal tried to 
discover what was the charge against him. I was in- 
formed that there was no charge. I decided then to 
employ counsel and solicitor to get some definition of a 
case, or to effect his release failing such a case. Mr. 
Figgis finally was permitted to see his solicitor and counsel 
on the 22nd, on which day I lodged with the Provost 
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Marshal sworn information of his movements and actions 
for the past eighteen months. This interview was held 
in the enforced presence of an officer, in spite of protest 
against it. Having partially instructed his advisers, it 
was agreed to postpone the interview for two days while 
documents were drawn up and certain letters to the Press 
procured. The following day Mr. Figgis was deported 
to England at half-an-hour’s notice! ‘There was still no 
charge against him, and all my efforts to get a charge 
stated were deliberately baffled. After the deportation I 
learned (unofficially, yet on very good authority) that 
there was no actual charge, but that information had been 
given that Mr. Figgis was intriguing with Germany. 

Even had he the desire for such a thing, any one taking 
a map, and knowing the conditions under which we lived, 
would laugh at such a suggestion. If this be the charge, 
why is it not brought forward in an honest and open way? 
Mr. Figgis certainly took part in the Howth gun-running, 
and this can be the only reason for his arrest. But surely 
Carson in the Cabinet after Larne, and Figgis in gaol 
after Howth, is too glaring an anomaly even at such a 
moment as this! 

At the time of the Howth gun-running, the newspapers 
had employed the expression that my husband had “out- 
manceuvred” Mr. Harrel (then Assistant Commissioner 
of Police) ; as a result Mr. Harrel was dismissed. Mr. 
Harrel was shortly afterwards appointed to his present 
position as Commander Harrel, of the Admiralty Secret 
Service for Ireland, and, under martial law, had an op- 
portunity to effect a rebut upon my husband -had he felt 
so disposed. 

In England Mr. Figgis was lodged in Stafford Gaol 
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in solitary confinement as a convict. His food was indif- 
ferent, often uneatable, being but a lump of gristle in a 
thin stew. We were told that he was not imprisoned, 
but “detained”; though, in fact, as some of the untried 
prisoners stated in an official protest, they were receiving 
the most vigorous punishment, and wished to know what 
this was for. After a week of vigorous protest communi- 
cation between prisoners was permitted, and food was al- 
lowed to be sent in from the outside. This some of them 
did, but many had no means with which to do so, and 
remained indifferently fed. 

As a result of the insanitary conditions at Richmond 
Barracks (where 25 or 30 men slept on the floor of one 
room) most of the Irish prisoners were brought to Staf- 
ford in an indescribably verminous condition. ‘To these 
unclean conditions I attribute the reason for Mr. Figgis 
becoming ill with a virulent form of measles. On his 
release from hospital he learned that orders had arrived 
(though there was no charge against him) that he was, 
with some others, to resume solitary confinement. 

He is now in solitary confinement, without any cause 
given. Now I hear that my husband is to be interned 
during the period of the war. I enclose copy of the Home 
Secretary’s order to that effect. According to the De- 
fence of the Realm Act such an order can only be made 
when the person in respect of whom it is made can rea- 
sonably be supposed to be “‘of hostile association or origin.” 
According to this present order Mr. Figgis is to be in- 
terned because he is “reasonably suspected of having 
favoured . . . an armed insurrection against His Maj- 
esty.” I ask, what may this not cover, and how is it at 
all possible to refute so loose and all-embracing a charge? 
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As a matter of fact, owing to the methods employed in 
crushing the revolt, practically all Ireland may now be 
interned according to this. Is it of no avail to appoint 
a Tribunal to judge appeals against internment when the 
charge is so vague? I ask also is not such a charge actu- 
ally ultra vires; or is the Act to permit of such indefinite 
extensions? 

I learn, moreover, that my husband and a selected few 
are not to be interned with the others in the ordinary 
camp, but that they are to have solitary confinement ex- 
tended to those conditions. ‘That is to say, that they are 
to be kept in solitary confinement for the period of the 
war, although there is no charge other than this delib- 
erately vague and comprehensive formula—and this, al- 
though in his case the facts are, as I assert, publicly in his 
favour, and although there was no disturbance at all in 
the County of Mayo. 

I need not point out to you, sir, the financial embar- 
rassments that are being created by such a course of 
political persecution. That fact remains, and the result is 
that this persecution will probably extend into a period of 
many years. 

And these things are done in the name of Liberty and 
Freedom. 

Mixture Ficais. 


So arrogant did the military become that on 
the 12th of May, 1916, Sir John Maxwell 
wrote to the Bishop of Limerick, requesting 
him to remove two priests from their parishes 
because of their supposed connection with the 
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Volunteers. To that letter he received a reply 
which was not only a splefdid assertion of 
civil rights, but which serves also to shew the 
pass to which brutality had brought the coun- 
try. It ran as follows: 


Ashford, Charleville, May 17, 1916. 

Sir :—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of 12th inst., which has been forwarded to me here. 
I have read carefully your allegations against Rev. 
and Rev. , but do not see in them any justification 
for disciplinary action on my part. They are both excel- 
lent priests who hold strong national views, but I do not 
know that they have violated any law, civil or ecclesiasti- 
cal. In your letter of 6th inst. you appeal to me to help 
you in the furtherance of your work as military dictator of 
Ireland. Even if action of that kind was not outside my 
province, the events of the past few weeks would make 
it impossible for me to have any part in proceedings which 
I regard as wantonly cruel and oppressive. You remem- 
ber the Jameson Raid, when a number of buccaneers in- 
vaded a friendly State and fought the forces of the lawful 
government. If ever men deserved the supreme punish- 
ment it was they. But officially and unofficially the in- 
fluence of the British Government was used to save them, 
and it succeeded. You took care that no plea for mercy 
should interpose on behalf of the poor young fellows who 
surrendered to you in Dublin. ‘The first information 
which we got of their fate was the announcement that 
they had been shot in cold blood. Personally I regard 
your action with horror, and I believe that it has out- 
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ee ee caer 
‘raged the conscience of the country. Then the deporting 
by hundreds, and even thousands, of poor fellows with- 
out a trial of any kind seems to me an abuse of power, as 
fatuous as it is arbitrary, and altogether your régime has 
been one of the worst and blackest chapters in the history 
of the misgovernment of this country.—I have the honor 
to be, sir, your obedient servant.* 
Epwarp THomas O’Dwy er, 
Bishop of Limerick. 
To General Sir J. G. Maxwell, 
Commander-in-Chief, 


The Forces in Ireland. 


As to the actual casualties in the insurrec- 
tion and after, there are no reliable figures to 
be had. From the statements of Mr. Tennant 
and other ministers in the House of Commons 
it would appear that in the actual fighting 
about five hundred lives were lost, while over 
eleven hundred combatants were wounded. 
Of these casualties the losses of the military 


1'The sting of this letter will be appreciated all the 
more if one recalls that Sir John Maxwell was himself 
one of the Jameson Raiders whose lives were spared by 
President Kruger. And, talking of South Africa, the 
British Government have failed to give any reason why the 
life of Christian de Wet, whose rebellion lasted six 
months, should have been spared, and the life of Padraic 
Pearse, whose rebellion lasted six days, forfeited. 
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were put at over six hundred. But the fig- 
ures are almost certainly understated. 

As the result of a week’s courts-martial six- 
teen men were put to death, six were sentenced 
to penal servitude for life, one for twenty 
years, twenty-eight for ten years, two for eight 
years, fourteen for five years and fifty-three 
for three years. ‘Twenty others were sentenced 
to terms of imprisonment with hard labor ex- 
tending from six months to two years 

The courts-martial continued for some 
weeks and then figures were increased, but no 
trial of note took place until that of Eoin 
MacNeill, who was sentenced to penal servi- 
tude for life, although “he had broken the 
back of the rebellion,” and that of Sir Roger 
Casement who, three months after the insur- 
rection had been quelled, was hanged in Lon- 
don. 


MAURICE JOY. 
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HE report of the Royal Commission ap- 

pointed on May roth “to inquire into 
the causes of the recent outbreak of rebellion 
in Ireland, and into the conduct and the degree 
of responsibility of the civil and military ex- 
ecutive in Ireland in connection therewith,” 
was issued early in July. The Commissioners 
were Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, K.G.; Sir 
Montague Shearman, Kt., a Judge of the Eng- 
lish High Court of Justice; and Sir Macken- 
zic Dalzell. Chalmers. K.C. Bb: 

The Commissioners reported that they had 
held nine meetings—five in London and four 
in Dublin. They had examined twenty-nine 
witnesses, all of whom were examined in pub- 
lic, except in so far as their evidence dealt 
with German intrigues or police information; 
four other persons had submitted signed state- 
ments, which appeared in an appendix. Also 
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the Commissioners stated that they had had 
interviews with various persons who had dis- 
cussed the subjects into which they had to in- 
quire. 

The matters referred to were considered in 
the following order:—(a) The constitution of 
the Irish Executive in so far as it is concerned 
with the maintenance of law and order; (b) 
the legal power vested in that Executive and 
(c) the history of events leading up to the out- 
break of the 24th April, 1916, together with 
the Commission’s observations and conclusions 
thereon. 


The Irish Government. 


The report then proceeds as follows :— 

The executive government of Ireland is en- 
trusted to three officers—namely, the Lord 
Lieutenant, the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant, and the Under-Secretary; and for 
the purpose of maintaining order they have at 
their disposal two police forces—namely, the 
Royal Irish Constabulary and the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police Force. “Theoretically,” 
says Sir William Anson, “the executive gov- 
ernment of Ireland is conducted by the Lord 
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Lieutenant in Council, subject to instructions 
which he may receive from the Home Office 
of the United Kingdom. Practically it is con- 
ducted for all important purposes by the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant.” (Law 
and Customs of the Constitution, ed. 1892, p. 
189.) 

The Lord Lieutenant (who is also Gover- 
nor-General) is resident of Ireland. By the 
terms of his patent he is responsible for the 
civil government of the country, and the naval 
and military forces of the Crown in Ireland 
are under his orders. But, when the Chief 
Secretary is in the Cabinet and the Lord Lieu- 
tenant is not, all powers and responsibility are 
in practice vested in the Chief Secretary. His 
policy is the policy of the British Govern- 
ment as a whole, and it is obviously impossible 
that there should be any other independent au- 
thority or responsibility in Ireland. For many 
years past the office of Lord Lieutenant has 
been a ceremonial office; apart from the exer- 
cise of the prerogative of mercy he has no ex- 
ecutive functions. Proclamations, appoint- 
ments, and other State documents are issued 
in his name, but they are put before him for 
signature, without previous consultation. H¢ 
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is only furnished with information as to the 
state of the country which he nominally gov- 
erns, when he asks for it, and then as a matter 
of courtesy. The military and naval forces in 
Ireland take their orders from the War Office 
and Admiralty respectively. 

The office of Chief Secretary is a political 
office, changing with the Government. The 
executive government of [reland is entirely in 
his hands, subject to the control of the Cabi- 
net. When the Chief Secretary is a member 
of the Cabinet, as has been the case in recent 
years, he is, of necessity, to a great extent an 
absentee from Ireland. He has to attend Cab- 
inet meetings,’ and he is the only person who 
‘can, with authority, answer questions and de- 
fend the Government policy in the House of 
Commons. Although the Chief Secretary is 
in the position of a Secretary of State, he has 
no Parliamentary Under-Secretary, and the 
Irish law officers are frequently not members 


*Mr. Birrell, a fair-minded and witty scholar, did his 
best to overcome the stupidity and anomaly of his office. 
In giving evidence before the Royal Commission he de- 
clared that a jackdaw or a magpie crying “Ireland, Ire- 
land” would have received as much attention from the 
Cabinet as he did.—Editor. 
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of the House of Commons. During the last 
two-and-a-half years of Mr. Birrell’s nine 
years’ tenure of office, Parliament has been 
in almost continuous session. He had, there- 
fore, during this critical period but little op- 
portunity of making himself personally ac- 
quainted with the state of affairs in Ireland. 
He was dependent for information on the re- 
ports of his Under-Secretary and the advice 
given by those Irish members of Parliament 
whom he chose to consult. 

The Under-Secretary is a civil servant, re- 
siding in Ireland. For practical purposes he 
can only take action under authority delegated 
to him by the Chief Secretary. His duty is to 
report fully and fairly to his Chief all infor- 
mation that he can obtain, to give his advice 
freely as to what should be done, and then 
loyally to carry out the instructions of his 
Chief without regard to any personal opinion 
of his own. 

For the ordinary maintenance of law and 
order the Irish Government’ have two police 
forces—viz., the Royal Irish Constabulary and 
the Dublin Metropolitan Police Force. Both 


*“The British Government in Ireland” would, of 
course, be a more correct title-—Editor. 
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forces are under the direct control of the Irish 
Government, though a rate is levied in Dublin 
as a contribution to the expenses of the Dublin 
moree, (Sscerizsand 13 Vict. C..91, $s. 20, 320). 
_Itappears that since 1905 the Dublin Corpora- 
tion have refused to pay the proceeds of this 
rate into the police fund, and that the matter 
has been adjusted by deducting the amount 
from the local taxation account. ‘The Royal 
Irish Constabulary is a quasi-military force. 
Its members are armed with carbines and 
taught to shoot. They police the whole of 
Ireland, except the Dublin police district. 
When the rebellion broke out the Constabu- 
lary was somewhat under strength, as it had 
furnished a good many recruits to the Army. 
The military authorities were naturally anx- 
ious to get recruits from a body of men with 
splendid physique and a fine record of hon- 
ourable service. The Dublin police is also a 
fine body of men and its numbers were also 
slightly diminished by reason of enlistments. 
The force is unarmed, consequently when an 
armed rebellion broke out in Dublin the po- 
lice had to be withdrawn from duty. If Dub- 
lin, like Cork and Belfast, had been policed 
by the Royal Irish Constabulary, a thousand 
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armed and disciplined policemen, knowing 
every nook and cranny of the city, would have 
been a formidable addition to the thousand 
soldiers who were available when the rebel- 
lion first broke out, and the rebels might have 
hesitated to face them. As Sir Matthew Na- 
than expressed it in his letter of the 18th De- 
cember, 1915, to Mr. Birrell, in the event of 
an outbreak. “Each policeman would be 
worth three soldiers.” It is clear from the 
evidence that the two police forces work cor- 
dially together, but it is obvious that two sep- 
arate forces, under separate commands, can- 
not be in a time of emergency as efficient as 
a single force under one command. Each of 
the forces has a small special Crimes Branch, 
drawn from uniformed men. For ordinary 
police purposes this branch does its work well, 
but it is not specially qualified to deal with 
political crime, which takes no notice of the 
boundaries of police districts, and which in 
the case of Ireland assumes an international 
complexion. 


If the Irish system of government be regarded 
as a whole it is anomalous in quiet times, and 
unworkable in times of crisis. 
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Legal Powers of the Irish Executive 


The legal powers vested in the Irish Gov- 
ernment for the maintenance of law and or- 
der, and the suppression of sedition must now 
be considered. 

From 1881 to 1906 the Peace Preservation 
feireland)meAct 44 ands4c, Vict, c. 5. (com- 
monly known as the Arms Act), was in force 
in that country. Under that enactment the 
Government had complete control over the 
importation and sale of arms and ammuni- 
tion, and over the carrying of arms or the pos- 
session of ammunition. The Act was a tem- 
porary one continued from year to year by 
the Expiring Laws Continuance Act. In 1906 
the Act was allowed to lapse by Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s Government. But the 
Trish Government had other, though less ef- 
ficient, powers for dealing with unauthorised 
bodies who sought to arm themselves. If the 
ordinary excise duty on carrying a gun had 
been enforced a complete register of firearms 
would have been obtained, and the poorer 
members of the community might have found 
difficulty in paying the license duty (see the 
Gun Licence Act, 1870, 33 and 34 Vict. c. 
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57). It seems that no attempt was made to 
enforce this law, the only reason alleged be- 
ing that the people concerned would have re- 
fused to take out the licence and pay the 
duty. 

The Explosive Substances Act, 1883 (46 
and 47 Vict. c. 83), which applies to the whole 
of the United Kingdom, gives drastic powers 
for dealing with explosives, and it may be 
assumed that the term “explosive” would in- 
clude stores of ammunition as well as high 
explosives. Under that Act if any person has 
in his possession any explosive substance he 
is guilty of felony and liable on conviction to 
14 years’ penal servitude, unless he can show 
that he was in possession thereof for a law- 
ful object (sec. 4). Accessories are liable to 
a like punishment. For the purpose of dis- 
covering stores of explosives, the Attorney- 
General, if he has reasonable ground for be- 
lieving that the Act has been disobeyed, may 
order an inquiry at which witnesses may be 
examined on oath, although no person is 
charged with any crime under the Act. 

The Unlawful Drilling Act, 1819 (60 Geo. 
3, c. 1), is an Act “to prevent the training of 
persons to the use of arms, and to the prac- 
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tice of military evolutions and exercise.” It 
prohibits drilling and military exercises un- 
less authorised by the Crown, the lieutenant, 
or two county justices, and authorises any 
justice or peace officer to disperse any meeting 
unauthorised for drilling, and to arrest the 
persons attending it. As regards procedure, 
the Criminal Law and Procedure (Ire- 
land) Act, 1887 (50 and 51 Vict. c. 20), be- 
sides providing for special jury trials in pro- 
claimed districts, empowers the Lord Lieu- 
tenant by proclamation to prohibit or suppress 
“dangerous associations,” and defines as dan- 
gerous any association which (inter alia) in- 
terferes with the administration of the law or 
disturbs the maintenance of law and order. 

It may be noted too that the old Acts, known 
as the Whiteboy Acts, some of which were 
passed by the Irish Parliament, appear to be 
still in force. These Acts give the Govern- 
ment extensive powers for dealing with riotous 
or unlawful assemblies. 

The Irish Government have also the ordi- 
“nary common law powers for proceeding 
against persons who publish seditious libels or 
engage in seditious conspiracies. But legal 
powers are of no avail unless the Government 
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make up their minds to put them into execu- 
tion, and can rely on juries and magistrates 
to do their duty when prosecutions are sup- 
ported by adequate evidence. . 
War broke out on the 4th August, 1914, and 
on the 8th August the Defence of the Realm 
Act, 1914 (4 and 5 Geo. V., c. 29), was passed. 
This Act authorised His Majesty in Council 
to issue Regulations, during the continuance 
of the war, “‘for securing the public safety and 
the defence of the realm,” and instituted trial 
by courtmartial for serious offences against 
the Regulations. Under these provisions there 
appeared to be ample powers for dealing with 
any manifestations of sedition or rebellion. 
But as regards Ireland, the teeth of this enact- 
ment were drawn by the Defence of the Realm 
Amendment Act e19tcai Sa GcOm View Cue) 
which was passed on the 18th March, 1915. 
That Act provided that any British subject 
(not being a person subject to military law) 
charged with an offence under the Defence of 
the Realm Acts might claim to be tried by a 
jury in a civil court, instead of by court- 
martial. Power was given to His Majesty 
to suspend the operation of this provision 
“in the event of invasion or other special mili- 
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tary emergency.” But it certainly would have 
been difficult to have justified the exercise of 
this suspensory power in Ireland before any 
actual outbreak in arms had occurred. It 
was impossible, as stated by Mr. Birrell and 
other witnesses, to get a conviction, in any 
case tried by a jury, for an offence against law 
and order, however strong the evidence for 
the Crown might be. The power of intern- 
ment conferred by the Regulations applied 
primarily to foreigners, and only extended to 
British subjects when “hostile association” 
could be established. ‘Therefore, however 
serious an offence might be, the only remedy 
was a prosecution before a court of summary 
jurisdiction, where six months’ imprisonment 
was the maximum punishment that could be 
imposed, and when a case was tried before 
justices there was no certainty that the deci- 
sion would be in accordance with the evidence. 


Causes of the Outbreak 


Under this head the Commissioners stated 
that the fact should be borne in mind that 
there was always a section of opinion in Ire- 
land bitterly opposed to the British connec- 
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tion, and that in times of excitement this sec- 
tion could impose its sentiments on largely in- 
creased numbers of the people. As Mr. Bir- 
tell described it—“The spirit of what to-day 
is called Sinn Feinism is mainly composed of 
the old hatred and distrust of the British con- 
nection, always noticeable in all classes, and 
in all places, varying in degree, and finding 
different ways of expression, but always there 
as the background of Irish politics and char- 
aCtCTac 


The incidents which preceded the rising 
were summarised from the growth of the Citi- 
zen Army during the Dublin strikes of 1913, 
and the arming of carters by employers to 
resist the armed strikers, and it was pointed 
out that this lawless display of force should 
have been a warning against permitting the 
indiscriminate arming of civilians in times of 
turbulence and faction. Reference was then 
made to the landing of arms in Ulster from 
foreign countries during 1913 and the issue 
of the proclamation prohibiting the importa- 
tion of arms. Then came the Larne gun- 
“running by the Orangemen, in defiance of 
the proclamation in April, 1914, and the sub- 
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sequent withdrawal of the proclamation in 
face of a judgment of an Irish Court uphold- 
ing it. The Howth gun-running on 26th July, 
1914; the action of Mr. W. V. Harrel, As- 
sistant Commissioner D.M.P.; the Bachelor’s 
Walk incident, the censuring of Mr Harrel, 
his resignation and that of Sir John Ross of 
Bladensburg, Chief Commissioner of Dublin 
Metropolitan Police, were touched upon, and 
it was pointed out that Mr. Harrel’s dismissal 
tended to weaken the authority of the police, 
as it gave rise to the opinion amongst the 
ignorant classes that in any case of disorder 
the Government might not support their ac- 
tion. In spite of the breach of the proclama- 
tion in the landing of arms at Howth, the 
Irish Government decided, as in the landing 
of arms at Larne, to take no action, and on 
sth August the restriction on the importation 
of arms was removed. 


The report then continued: 


Communication With Germany. 


From the evidence given before the Royal ; 
Commission it is clear that the insurrection 
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was caused by two bodies of men allied to- 
gether for this purpose, and known as the 
Irish Volunteers and the Citizen Army. It 
is now a matter of common notoriety that 
the Irish Volunteers have been in communi- 
cation with the authorities in Germany, and 
were for a long time known to be supplied 
with money through Irish-American socie- 
ties. This was so stated in public by Mr. John 
McNeill (sic/) on the 8th November, 1914. 
It was suspected long before the outbreak that 
some of the money came from German 
sources. 

The following facts show what was known 
of the origin and development of these two 
bodies, and the action taken by the Irish 
Government in dealing with their activities: 

The Irish National Volunteers owed their 
origin to a meeting at Dublin in November, 
1913, of twelve men who came together to 
discuss the formation of an Irish Volunteer 
Army. The founders of the force included 
John McNeill, Bulmer Hobson, P. H. Pearse, 
and The O’Rahilly. After the decision to 
enrol volunteers had been taken, a meeting 
attended by some thousands of people was 
held in Dublin, and the movement took shape. 
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(“Secret History of the Irish Volunteers,” 
by The O’Rahilly.) It was started quite inde- 
pendently of any Irish political party by men 
strongly opposed to any political connection 
of Ireland with England. By June, 1914, 
65,000 men were reported to have been en- 
rolled, and Mr. Redmond in that month suc- 
ceeded in securing the addition of enough 
members to the Committee to secure to him- 
self and his party the control of the move- 
ments of the body, to the great dissatisfaction 
of the original founders. On the eve of the 
Prime Minister’s meeting in Dublin on the 
25th September, 1914—where Mr. Redmond 
spoke strongly in favour of recruiting—a mani- 
festo was issued attacking Mr. Redmond’s at- 
titude. This was signed by McNeill and six 
others (afterwards involved in the rebellion), 
and concluded by regretting that Sir Roger 
Casement’s absence prevented his being a sig- 
natory. On September 30th this party dis- 
sociated themselves from the Irish National 
Volunteers, and formed a new force under 
the name of the Irish Volunteers. By the end 
of October the force enrolled numbered over 
13,000, including 2,000 in Dublin. Of these 
more than 8,000 were known to be actively 
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ih pe 
engaged in drilling at the end of 1914, and 
to be in possession of over 1,400 rifles. 

It was of paramount importance that, after 
the outbreak of the present war, no oppor- 
tunity should have been given for the drilling 
and arming of any body of men known to be 
of seditious tendency, and no other considera- 
tion should have interfered with the enforcing 
of this duty. After the war broke out there 
was a considerable wave of feeling in Ireland 
in favour of the Allies. Reservists joining 
the Colours were greeted with enthusiasm, 
and recruiting was successful. It was owing 
to the activities of the leaders of the Sinn 
Fein movement that the forces of disloyalty 
gradually and steadily increased, and under- 
mined the initial sentiment of patriotism. 

The words “Sinn Fein” (ourselves alone) 
rather describe a movement than an associa- 
tion, and the principal efforts of those con- 
nected with the movement before the out- 
break of the war had been active opposition 
to any recruiting of Irishmen for the British 
Army and Navy, and a passive opposition 
to all Irish Parliamentary parties. From the 
fact that some leaders of the Sinn Fein move- 
ment also led the Irish Volunteers, the latter 
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have frequently been called the Sinn Fein 
Volunteers, and the two expressions from the 
end of 1914 are synonymous. Between the 
5th August, 1914, and the 5th December, 1914, 
there was no law in force prohibiting the im- 
portation of arms into Ireland. Certain war- 
rants had been issued by the Lord Lieutenant, 
authorising the police to seize arms, but on 
the 5th December an amendment of the regu- 
lations under the Defence of the Realm Act 
empowered the police to seize arms and ex- 
plosives which might be landed on the coast, 
an exception being made in favour of sport- 
ing shot guns, which was, however, cancelled 
on the sth February, 1915. Nevertheless, 
arms and explosives continued to be smug- 
gled into Ireland. A flood of seditious litera- 
ture was disseminated by the leaders of the 
Irish Volunteer Party early in the war, and 
certain newspapers were suppressed, but ac- 
cording to the statement of the Under-Sec- 
retary for Ireland, action against the seditious 
Press was not very consistently taken, and 
prominent members of the Irish Parliamen- 
tary Party were strongly against newspaper 
suppression. 
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Lack of Attention in Parliament 


By the end of March, 1915, the Irish Volun- 
teers do not appear to have increased much 
in numbers, although they had acquired more 
arms. On March 16th, rg15, the Defence of 
the Realm Act, No. 2, was passed, by which 
any British subject could claim the right to 
trial by jury for an offence against the De- 
fence of the Realm regulations, and this Act, 
to a great extent, hampered the Irish Execu- 
tive in dealing with cases of sedition in Ire- 
land. Insufficient attention appears to have 
been paid to the state of affairs in Ireland in 
both Houses of Parliament. 

Throughout the whole of the remainder of 
the year 1915 the Irish Volunteer Party were 
active in their efforts to encourage sedition. 
Seditious papers were published, pamphlets 
of a violent tone issued and circulated, paid 
organisers were sent throughout the country 
to enrol and drill volunteer recruits, and the 
leaders themselves were active in attending 
anti-recruiting meetings at which disloyal 
speeches were openly made. A considerable 
number of the younger members of the priest- 
hood in certain districts joined in the move- 
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ment, and schoolmasters who were followers 
of the Sinn Fein movement disseminated 
treason amongst the younger people through 
the medium of the Irish language. 

Action was taken during this period against 
seditious newspapers, and against certain paid 
organisers of the Irish Volunteer Party, but 
this course was strongly opposed by members 
of the Irish Parliamentary Party and the 
Nationalist Press. Major Price, in his evi- 
dence, says:—“One unfortunate thing which 
hindered us a good deal was the attitude of 
the official Nationalist Party and their Press. 
Whenever General Friend did anything 
strong in the way of suppressing or deport- 
ing these men (the organisers) from Ireland, 
they at once deprecated it, and said it was a 
monstrous thing to turn a man out of Ire- 
land.” 

Irishmen, no doubt, appreciate the main- 
tenance of order, but they appear to have an 
inveterate prejudice against the punishment 
of disorder. 

So seditious had the country become during 
1915 that juries in Dublin, and magistrates 
in various parts of the country—through fear 
or favour—could not be trusted to give deci- 
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sions in accordance with the evidence. The 
only tribunals which could be relied upon at 
this time were those presided over by resident 
magistrates in Dublin or Belfast, who had 
no power to impose a greater sentence than 
six months’ hard labour. 


Effect of Compulsory Service 


The question of the application of compul- 
sory service gave a great stimulus to the Irish 
Volunteer movement in the autumn of 1915, 
and shortly before the recent outbreak the 
number of Irish Volunteers was estimated by 
the police authorities to be about 15,000, 
armed with over 1,800 rifles, and about the 
same number of shot guns and pistols. 

During the greater part of this period the 
Citizen Army remained distinct from the 
Irish Volunteers. The movement which led 
to the formation of the former body, com- 
posed chiefly of Dublin workmen, was to a 
large extent inspired by anarchist sentiment 
based on Irish discontent. The leader was 
James Connolly, who is described as a man 
of great energy and ability. By the month 
of November, 1915, it was known that the 
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two bodies were acting in combination in 
Dublin. 

In the newspaper, The Worker’s Republic, 
edited by James Connolly, the following 
passage occurs :— 


“The Irish Citizen Army was the first publicly or- 
ganized armed citizen force south of the Boyne. Its 
constitution pledged and still pledges its members to 
work for an Irish Republic and for the emancipation of 
labour.” 


Throughout the whole of this year Ireland 
was in a State of great prosperity,’ so that 
Irish discontent could hardly be attributed to 
economic conditions, except that the housing 
conditions of the working classes in the City 
of Dublin might have accounted for an under- 
lying sense of dissatisfaction with existing 
authority. 

In the meantime the Volunteers were 
steadily drilled and practised military ma- 
neeuvres by day and night. Ambulance classes 
were formed in imitation of a similar organi- 


* Mr. Colum says that fear of a famine was one of the 
causes which precipitated rebellion. The prosperity the 
Commission speaks of was of the ephemeral kind caused 
elsewhere also by the War.—Editor. 
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sation in Ulster formed by the Ulster Volun- 
teers. In Dublin the Irish Volunteers held 
officers’ training schools and carried out night 
attacks, and some manceuvres took place in 
the middle of the city and in the neighbour- 
hood of the Castle. 

During this period the National or Red- 
mondite Volunteers had sunk into almost com- 
plete stagnation, and towards the close of 
the year 1915 the largest armed and drilled 
force in the provinces of Leinster, Munster, 
and Connaught—excluding soldiers were the 
Irish Volunteers. 


An Intercepted Letter 


In a letter intercepted by the Censor in the 
post on the 24th March, 1916, and believed 
to have been written by one of the teaching 
staff of St. Mary’s College, Rathmines, to a 
friend in America, the following extract ap- 
pears, and is of interest as an indication of 
the spirit that was abroad in disloyal sections 
of the community :— 


“On St. Patrick's Day there was a lot of people put 
into prison under the Defence of the Realm Act. 
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There was a rumour that they intended to seize the 
arms of the Volunteers. The police raided a lot of 
places, but only got one fire-arm in a house, and gave 
up the job. The Castle is watching them closely, but 
is afraid to do anything against them. There was a 
march in the streets of Dublin, right through the city, 
in front of the foreign College of Trinity and before 
the Parliament House. The Volunteers were all armed 
with rifles. Eoin MacNeill was present, and they sa- 
luted him as they marched by, and all this under the 
nose of the Castle. It is a dangerous thing to do, 
but the Volunteers do not care. ‘They are getting 
stronger every day. Many efforts are being made, for 
it is known now that they are our only hope, since they 
put conscription down some time ago. Redmond is done 
for. Whoever wins the war, this country will be 
wronged and plundered, but the people of Ireland are 
not disposed of yet. “Their spirit is always improving 
and growing more Irish. One thing is clear, if not 
others. An end is being put to the rule and insolence 
of the ‘Peeler.’* They are not nearly so arrogant as 
they used to be. I hope to God we may see you in 
Ireland when you have finished your time over there. 
We want the like of you to strike a blow at John Bull. 
Easter will soon be over; then there will be the sum- 
mer coming on. May and June will pass by—not very 
hot as yet—and then you know as well as I do, 
and no doubt much better.” 


* Because the force was created by Sir Robert Peel, 
the members of the Royal Irish Constabulary are known 
by this nickname.—Editor. 
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Confidential Police Reports 


Before turning to the events of the present 
year it is desirable to refer to the confidential 
reports of the Inspector-General of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary and of the Chief Commis- 
sioner of the Dublin Metropolitan Police, to 
show that even before the outbreak of war, 
and during the war, full knowledge of the 
existing state of affairs was supplied to the 
Under-Secretary, and through him to the 
Chief Secretary. On the 15th June, 1914, a 
report was submitted from the office of the 
Inspector-General, in which it was stated :— 


“Tn Ireland the training and drilling to the use of 
arms of a great part of the male population is a new 
departure which is bound in the not far distant future 
to alter all the existing conditions of life. Obedience 
to the law has never been a prominent characteristic 
of the people. In times of passion or excitement the law 
has only been maintained by force, and this has been 
rendered practicable owing to the want of cohesion 
among the crowds hostile to the police. If the people 
became armed and drilled, effective police control will 
vanish. Events are moving. Each county will soon 
have a trained army far outnumbering the police, and 
those who control the volunteers will be in a position 
to dictate to what extent the law of the land may be 
carried into effect.” 
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As early as the 7th September, 1914, the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police were warning the 
Government of the danger to be expected 
within Dublin itself. On that date the fol- 
lowing statement was made to the Govern- 
ment :— 


“There is no doubt that so far as Dublin is con- 
cerned the majority of the Irish National Volunteers 
would follow the lead of the extreme section, and hints 
have been given that they are not without hope of 
being able to assume and establish control of the Gov- 
ernment of Ireland before the present difficulties are 
over, and that they may attempt some escapade before 
long.” 


On the 26th October, 1914, the Detective 
Department of the Dublin Metropolitan Po- 
lice submitted to the Under-Secretary notes 
of the speeches made by the Irish Volunteers 
at their first annual Convention. The demon- 
strators had marched to the meeting nearly 
1,000 strong, 230 of their number armed with 
rifles, and 20 of the National Boy Scouts, 
similarly equipped. Speeches of the most in- 
flammatory and revolutionary character were 
delivered. The leaders predicted rebellion 
and the shedding of blood “in the great fight 
of Ireland against the British Empire.” 
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These documents were seen by the Chief 
Secretary, but he wrote no comment on their 
contents, and no proceedings were taken. 

From the commencement the Dublin Met- 
ropolitan Police were in all respects as dili- 
gent as the Royal Irish Constabulary in for- 
warding to the Government regular informa- 
tion as to the conduct and progress of the 
hostile organisations within their jurisdiction. 

In the annual report of the Inspector- 
General, delivered at the end of the year 1914, 
the following words occur:—“In the per- 
sonnel of the Committee, in its declaration of 
policy, in the utterances of its leading repre- 
sentatives in the Press, and at public meet- 
ings, in its opposition to the efforts of Mr. 
Redmond and the Irish Parliamentary Party 
to bring Ireland into line at the present na- 
tional crisis, and in its crusade against en- 
listment in the Army, the Irish Volunteer or- 
ganisation has shown itself to be disloyal, se- 
ditious, and revolutionary, if the means and 
opportunity were at hand.” 

On the 12th February, 1915, a further re- 
port was submitted, in which it was stated 
that at certain meetings of the Irish Republi- 
can Brotherhood in Tyrone members were re- 
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minded of the opportunity afforded by the 
present crisis to strike a blow for the inde- 
pendence of Ireland, and they were promised 
arms and ammunition when the time arrived. 
At certain places in County Wexford, after 
the promulgation of military orders under 
the Defence of the Realm Act for the action 
of the inhabitants in the event of an invasion, 
counter-notices were placarded calling on the 
people to disobey the orders issued, and to 
welcome the German troops as friends. 


Money from America 


In a report submitted on the 13th July, 
IQI5, it was stated that information had been 
received from a reliable source that a sum of 
3,000 dollars had been recently sent from 
America to the Council of the Irish Volun- 
teers. 

In a report submitted on the 14th Septem- 
ber, 1915, the following passage occurs :— 


“According to the information confidentially ob- 
tained, communications are passing between the leaders 
of the Clan-na-Gael in America and the Sinn Fein in 
Ireland, and money has been sent over to the latter to 
help them in a campaign of disloyalty. As the leaders 
of the Irish Volunteers apparently aim at national in- 
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dependence, the force bears resemblance to the old 
Fenian movement, but, unlike the latter, is ready to 
drill and arm its members, and is not regarded as a 
secret society. As already reported, according to the 
confidential information, at a meeting of the Council 
of Irish Volunteers held in Dublin on the 30th of May, 
1915, Professor McNeill in the chair, a resolution in 
favour of the Irish Volunteers declaring themselves in 
favour of immediate insurrection, proposed by Bulmer 
Hobson, was only defeated by the casting vote of Pro- 
fessor McNeill.” 


A report dated the 13th November, 1915, 
contained the following statement :— 


“This force is disloyal and bitterly anti-British, and 
is daily improving its organisation. Some drill is prac- 
tised, but its activities are mainly directed to promoting 
sedition and hindering recruitment for the Army, and 
it is now pledged to resist conscription with arms. Ac- 
cording to information from a reliable source, the Sinn 
Feiners have already planned a rising in the event of 
conscription, and, as this is, perhaps, the one object in 
which they would find many Redmondites in agreement 
with them, they might give a serious amount of 
trouble.” 


On the 14th December, 1915, a report was 
submitted that:— 


“The Irish Volunteers were very active during the 
month, and gained 1,300 new members. Lieutenant 
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O'Leary, V.C., was hooted and insulted by a party of 
Volunteers route marching. A party of 800 held mili- 
tary manceuvres at Artane, County Dublin. The lib- 
erty of action at present enjoyed by the openly dis- 
loyal and hostile Sinn Feiners is having a very undesir- 
able effect,” 


On the 29th November, 1915, a special re- 
port was delivered which deserves study. It 
contains the following statement :— 


“Tt is a fact that this body of Irish Volunteers nuni- 
bers 10,000 strong in the provinces, with control of 
1,500 rifles, and possibly more, thoroughly disloyal 
and hostile to British Government, is apparently now 
on the increase, and I desire to point out that it might 
rapidly assume dimensions sufficient to cause anxiety to 
the military authorities. As it is, in the event of an 
invasion, or of any important reverse to our troops 
in the field, the Irish Volunteer Force would seriously 
embarrass arrangements for home defence.” 


Lord Midleton and Mr. Birrell 


In addition to the information contained in 
the above-mentioned reports of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, Lord Midleton, in No- 
vember, 1915, had an interview with the Chief 
Secretary, in which he strongly urged that 
the Irish Volunteers should be disarmed, and 
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not permitted to parade, and he pressed for 
the prosecution of those responsible for se- 
ditious speeches. His warnings were entirely 
neglected. 

On the 18th December, 1915, a letter was 
sent by the Under-Secretary to the Chief 
Secretary, of which the following passage is 
an extract:— 


“What is Redmond up to, with his comparisons be- 
tween Ireland and Great Britain in the matters of 
police and crime? He knows, or should know, after 
what Dillon wrote to him over a month ago in the 
enclosed ‘confidential’ letter, and repeated verbally on 
the 3rd inst. The present situation in Ireland is most 
serious and menacing. Redmond himself sent me the 
other ‘private’ enclosure on the 9th. He knows, or 
should know, that the enrolled strength of the Sinn Fein 
Volunteers has increased by a couple of thousand active 
members in the last two months to a total of some 
13,500, and each group of these is a centre of revolu- 
tionary propaganda. He knows, or should know, that 
efforts are being made to get arms for the support of 
this propaganda—that the Irish Volunteers have already 
some 2,500 rifles, and that they have their eyes on the 
10,000 in the hands of the supine National Volunteers, 
and that they are endeavouring to supplement their 
rifles with shot guns, revolvers, and pistols. New 
measures, possibly requiring additional police at the 
ports, will be required to counter these attempts, and 
unless in other matters we keep these revolutionaries 
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under observation, we shall not be in a position to 
deal with the outbreak, which we hope will not occur, 
but which undoubtedly will follow any attempt to en- 
force conscription, or, even if there is no such attempt, 
might take place as a result of continual unsuccess of 


the British Arms.” 


On the 8th January, 1915, Lord Midleton 
called attention in the House of Lords to the 
condition of Ireland. In the course of his 
evidence he said: “I also named four sedi- 
tious newspapers, and pressed the Govern- 
ment to oppose them, and to say exactly what 
was the status of the Irish Volunteers. Lord 
Crewe’s reply, which I hand in, minimised 
the increase of the organization, expressed 
sanguine hopes that regulations issued by the 
military authorities would practically put a 
stop to this dissemination of seditious news- 
papers, and undertook, under renewed pres- 
sure from me, that the full attention of the 
Irish Government and the military authorities 
would be given to the status of the Volun- 
teers.” Lord Midleton further said: “On 
the 26th January, 1916, I had an interview 
with the Prime Minister by appointment, and 
I brought all these facts before him. The 
Prime Minister asked me to hand him a 
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memorandum giving the views which had 
been placed in my hands, into which he un- 
dertook to make most careful examination. I 
sent him subsequently at his wish a memoran- 
dum, which I produce.” He added: “T had 
an appointment with the Prime Minister for 
the 14th March on another very important 
subject, and I proposed then to lay before him 
the Report of this Committee” (which had 
met to discuss this subject) ‘and to give him 
a copy of it. Unfortunately the Prime Min- 
ister was taken ill on the 13th, and subse- 
quently had to go to Rome. In the result 
the interview never took place.” 

Besides the warning above mentioned Lord 
Midleton gave further warnings at later 
periods. In his evidence he stated that on 
February 28th he saw Sir Matthew Nathan, 
and on March 6th Lord Wimborne, and that: 


“All the questions which had been discussed before 
were brought up at this meeting, and Sir Matthew 
Nathan especially pressed on me that since our previous 
interview the movement had been developing much 
more seriously in Dublin. He mentioned to me the 
names of those who were known to the Government 
as the chief conspirators, and urged me to read as a 
specimen an article by Sheehy Skeffington in the Janu- 
ary or February number of the Century. I felt so 
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strongly that Sir Matthew had not the necessary pow- 
ers that I asked the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether I could go over and see him, and as he was 
in London he was good enough to arrange a meeting 
with me on March 6th in Arlington street. I found 
Lord Wimborne took rather a more favourable view 
of the position in Ireland than Sir Matthew Nathan 
. . - but the general trend of the conversation showed 
that he was most anxious to deal with some of the 
ringleaders, and I gathered, although he did not say so 
in words, he was unable to move further owing to the 
general attitude of the Government towards Ireland 
which it was impossible to disturb.” 


Procuring Arms and High Explosives 


Between January, 1916, and the outbreak 
of the insurrection, the Irish Volunteers 
steadily increased in numbers and discipline. 
During this time they were known to be 
supplying themselves with quantities of arms 
and high explosives by theft, or otherwise, 
when opportunity offered. In the early 
months of the year the state of various parts 
of the country was known to be lawless. In 
January the heads of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary submitted to the Under Secretary 
suggestions for the amendment of the De- 
fence of the Realm Act and Regulations. 
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They pointed out that trial by jury had 
proved to be a failure, and that in many 
parts of Ireland the magistrates could not be 
relied upon to enforce the existing regula- 
tions. A conference was held at the Castle 
to consider these recommendations early in 
February. Amendments of the law and pro- 
hibition of the carrying of arms by the Irish 
Volunteers were suggested as remedial meas- 
ures in a carefully written paper of recom- 
mendations submitted to the conference. It 
was attended by Mr. O’Connell, Deputy In- 
spector-General of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary, the Under Secretary, General Friend, 
and the Solicitor-General. The only sugges- 
tion discussed was that dealing with explo- 
sives—the more serious matters were not even 
brought forward. Upon this point Mr. 
O’Connell remarked: “It was my impression, 
tightly or wrongly, that they had been dis- 
cussed by higher authorities.” 

The publication of newspapers containing 
seditious articles continued during the spring 
of 1916. A number of seditious books called 
“Tracts for the Times” were circulated. 
Major Price, of the Army Intelligence De- 
partment, informed the Commission that he 
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had consultations with regard to this matter, 
but added:—“I liken myself to John the 
Baptist preaching in the Wilderness as to tak- 
ing steps on the subject. - The civil authorities 
did not think it desirable to take steps.” 


“A Pack of Rebels” 


On St. Patrick’s Day, the 17th March, there 
was a parade of the [Irish Volunteers through- 
out the provinces, under orders from their 
headquarters. About 4,500 turned out, of 
whom 1,817 were armed. The report of the 
Inspector-General of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, dealing with this parade, contained 
the following remark :— 


“There can be no doubt that the Irish Volunteer 
leaders are a pack of rebels who would proclaim their 
independence in the event of any favourable oppor- 
tunity, but with their present resources and without sub- 
stantial reinforcements it is difficult to imagine that 
they will make even a brief stand against a small body 
of troops. These observations, however, are made with 
reference to the provinces, and not to the Dublin Met- 
ropolitan area, which is the centre of the movement.” 


At the end of last March the Council of the 
Irish Volunteers assembled in Dublin, and 
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issued a manifesto warning the public that 
the Volunteers :— 

“Cannot submit to be disarmed, and that the raid- 
ing for arms and the attempted disarming of men, 
therefore, in the natural course of things can only be 
met by resistance and bloodshed.” 


On the 7th April, 1916, public meetings of 
the Irish Volunteers were held for the pur- 
poses of protesting against the deportation 
orders and to enlist recruits. The speeches 
were very violent, threats being used that 
persons attempting to disarm the Volunteers 
would be “shot dead.” 


The Chief Commissioner’s View 


The Chief Commissioner made a report to 
the Under-Secretary, and that document 
shows clearly the view that Colonel Edge- 
worth-Johnstone took of the situation :— 


“These recruiting meetings are a very undesirable 
development, and are, I think, causing both annoyance 
and uneasiness amongst loyal citizens. . . . The Sinn 
Fein Party are gaining in numbers, in equipment, in 
discipline, and in confidence, and I think drastic action 
should be taken to limit their activities. The longer 
this is postponed the more difficult it will be to carry 
out.” 
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This report reached the Under-Secretary on 
the roth April, who wrote on it: “Chief 
Secretary and the Lord Lieutenant to see the 
Chief Commissioner’s minute.” On the 12th 
the Chief Secretary wrote upon it: “Requires 
careful consideration. Is it thought prac- 
ticable to undertake a policy of disarmament, 
and, if so, within what limits, if any, can such 
a policy be circumscribed?” Upon the same 
day the Lord Lieutenant wrote upon it: “This © 
is a difficult point; could the disarming be 
satisfactorily effected?” 

No answer to the minute was returned to 
the Royal Irish Constabulary, and the file did 
not find its way back to the Inspector-General 
until the 24th May. : 

For some months before the rising, a news- 
paper campaign was carried on suggesting 
that if an attempt were made by the Govern- 
ment to disarm the Irish Volunteers, it could 
only arise from the deliberate intention of 
Englishmen to provoke disorder and blood- 
shed. 

_ There is no doubt that these articles were 
intended to intimidate the Irish Government, 
and to prevent their taking active repressive 


measures. 
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The Arms Ship and the Circular 


The report then tells how on April 18, 
1916, news reached Dublin Castle that a ship 
with arms had left Germany for Ireland, and 
that a rising was timed for Easter Eve. It 
also tells of Alderman Thomas Kelly’s read- 
ing of the circular at the meeting of the Dub- 
lin Corporation on April 19th.? 


The report proceeds: 

This document was an entire fabrication, 
and it has since been shown that it was 
printed at Liberty Hall, the headquarters 
of the Citizen Army. Many copies were 
printed, distributed, and believed to be 
genuine, and they, no doubt, led to the belief 
by the Irish Volunteers and the Citizen Army 
that they would shortly be disarmed. This, 
undoubtedly became one of the proximate 
causes of the outbreak. 

On April 22, 1916, the day of the capture of 
the German arms ship and the arrest of Sir 
Roger Casement, the Irish Volunteer an- 
nounced, under the title of Headquarters’ 
Bulletin :— 

1See page 78.—Editor. 
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“Arrangements are now nearing completion in all 
the more important brigade areas for the holding of 
a very interesting series of manceuvres at Easter. In 
some instances the arrangements contemplate a one- or 
two-day bivouac. As for Easter, the Dublin programme 
may well stand as a model for other areas.” 


Reference was also made to a more elabor- 
ate series of manceuvres at Whitsuntide. 

It is argued that the leaders of the move- 
ment expected the arrival of the ship, since 
emissaries of the Irish Volunteers were sent 
to meet it. Both the vessel and Sir Roger 
Casement, however, appeared sooner than was 
expected. On the news of the capture of the 
ship orders were given at the Irish Volunteer 
headquarters cancelling throughout Ireland 
the orders for the following day (Easter Sun- 
day). The order, signed “McNeill, Chief of 
Staff,” appeared in the early evening papers 
of Saturday, 22nd April. On that evening the 
authorities (at Dublin Castle) knew that Sir 
Roger Casement had been arrested. A con- 
ference took place at the Castle, and the 
abandonment of the Volunteer parade was 
known. Reference is made to the robbery 
under arms of 250 pounds of gelignite from 
quarries near Dublin, to the Sunday confer- 
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ences at the Castle, when it was decided to ar- 
rest the leaders of the movement, subject to 
sufficient military preparation to overawe 
armed opposition. On the morning of 24th 
April the Chief Secretary’s concurrence with 
the proposed arrest and internment in Eng- 
land of the hostile leaders was obtained, but 
before any effective steps could be taken the 
insurrection had broken out, and by noon 
many portions of the City of Dublin had been 
simultaneously occupied by rebellious armed 
forces. “There is no doubt that the outbreak 
had been carefully planned beforehand. A 
pocketbook discovered upon one of the rebels 
who took part in the rising in Wexford con- 
tained a list of the places actually seized in 
Dublin when the outbreak occurred.” 


Conclusions 


The following are the conclusions arrived 
at by the Commission :— 


It is outside the scope of Your Majesty’s 
instructions to us to enquire how far the policy 
of the Irish Executive was adopted by the 
Cabinet as a whole, or to attach responsibility 
to any but the civil and military executive in 
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Ireland; but the general conclusion that we 
draw from the evidence before us is that the 
main cause of the rebellion appears to be that 
lawlessness was allowed to grow up un- 
checked, and that Ireland for several years 
has been administered on the principle that it 
was safer and more expedient to leave law in 
abeyance if collision with any faction of the 
Irish people could thereby be avoided. 

Such a policy is the negation of that cardi- 
nal rule of government which demands that 
the enforcement of law and the preservation 
of order should always be independent of po- 
litical expediency. 

We consider that the importation of large 
quantities of arms into Ireland after the lapse 
of the Arms Act, and the toleration of drilling 
by large bodies of men first in Ulster, dnd 
then in other districts of Ireland, created con- 
ditions which rendered possible the recent 
troubles in Dublin and elsewhere. 

It appears to us that reluctance was shown 
by the Irish Government to repress by prose- 
cution written and spoken seditious utter- 
ances, and to suppress the drilling and 
manceuvring of armed forces known to be 
under the control of men who were openly 
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declaring their hostility to Your Majesty’s 
Government and their readiness to welcome 
and assist Your Majesty’s enemies. 

This reluctance was largely prompted by 
the pressure brought to bear by the Parlia- 
mentary representatives of the Irish people, 
and in Ireland itself there developed a wide- 
spread belief that no repressive measures 
would be undertaken by the Government 
against sedition. This led to a rapid increase 
of preparations for insurrection, and was the 
immediate cause of the recent outbreak. 

We are of opinion that from the commence- 
ment of the present war all seditious utter- 
ances and publications should have been 
firmly suppressed at the outset, and if juries 
or magistrates were found unwilling to en- 
force this policy further powers should have 
been invoked under the existing Acts for the 
Defence of the Realm. 

We are also of opinion that on the outbreak 
of war all drilling and maneuvring by un- 
recognised bodies of men, whether armed or 
unarmed, should have been strictly prohibited, 
and that as soon as it became known to the 
Irish Government that the Irish Volunteers 
and the Citizen Army were under the control 
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of men prepared to assist Your Majesty’s 
enemies if the opportunity should be offered 
to them, all drilling and open carrying of arms 
by these bodies of men should have been 
forcibly suppressed. 

It does not appear to be disputed that the 
authorities in the spring of 1916, while be- 
lieving that the seditious bodies would not 
venture unaided to break into insurrection, 
were convinced that they were prepared to 
assist a German landing. 

We are further of opinion that at the risk 
of a collision early steps should have been 
taken to arrest and prosecute leaders and or- 
ganisers of sedition. 

For the reasons before given, we do not 
think that any responsibility rests upon the 
Lord Lieutenant. He was appointed in Feb- 
ruary, 1915, and was in no way answerable 
for the policy of the Government. 

We are, however, of the opinion that the 
Chief Secretary as the administrative head of 
Your Majesty’s Government in Ireland is 
primarily responsible for the situation that 
was allowed to arise and the outbreak that oc- 
curred." 

*Mr. Birrell resigned office on the 3rd of May and 
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Sir Matthew Nathan assumed office as 
Under-Secretary to the Irish Government in 
September, 1914, only. In our view he car- 
tied out with the utmost loyalty the policy of 
the Government, and of his immediate su- 
perior, the Chief Secretary, but we consider 
that he did not sufficiently impress upon the 
Chief Secretary during the latter’s prolonged 
absences from Dublin the necessity for more 
active measures to remedy the situation in [re- 
land, which on December 18th last, in a letter 
to the Chief Secretary, he described as “most 
serious and menacing.” 

We are satisfied that Sir Neville Chamber- 
lain, the Inspector-General of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, and Colonel Edgeworth-John- 
stone, the Chief Commissioner of the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police, required their subordi- 
nates to furnish, and did receive from their 
subordinates, full and exact reports as to the 
nature, progress, and aims of the various 
armed associations in Ireland. From these 
sources the Government had abundant ma- 
terial on which they could have acted many 


Lord Wimborne on the 10th. The latter has since been 
reinstated. 
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months before the leaders themselves contem- 
plated any actual rising. 

For the conduct, zeal, and loyalty of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary and the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police we have nothing but 
praise. 

We do not attach any responsibility to the 
military authorities in Ireland for the rebel- 
lion or its results. As long as Ireland was 
under civil government those authorities had 
nothing to do with the suppression of sedi- 
tion. Their duties were confined to securing 
efficiency in their own ranks and to the pro- 
motion of recruiting, and they could only aid 
in the suppression of disorder when duly 
called on by the civil power. By the middle 
of 1915 it was obvious to the military authori- 
ties that their efforts in favour of recruiting 
were being frustrated by the hostile activities 
of the Sinn Fein supporters, and they made 
representations to the Government to that ef- 
fect. The general danger of the situation was 


*It is worth while noting that the Commission disre- 
garded the “Curragh Camp Mutiny” in its findings. 
Yet to the ordinary mind that assertion of military arro- 
gance would seem a very potent goad to rebellion — 
Editor. 
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clearly pointed out to the Irish Government 
by the military authorities, on their own initi- 
ative, in February last, but the warning fell 
on unheeding ears. 


Note by Editor: The Report, somewhat abridged, is 
published here as an historical document. As a revela- 
tion of the anomaly and incapacity .of British government 
in Ireland, it has some value. But it is vitiated by the 
same “inexorable legality” (to use Mr. W. D. Howells’s 
fine phrase) that decreed the shooting of Pearse and the 
hanging of Casement. As an inquest on the psychology 
of Irish discontent it has the precise value of the verdict 
which a coroner’s jury of Brixton tradesmen might be 
expected to pass on the death of Thomas Chatterton. 
As to facts it reveals nothing which might not have been 
learned from the ordinary man in the street in Dublin. 
Mr. Birrell would probably have paid more attention to 
the police if the latter were not incessantly crying 
“Wolf!” even in the most piping times of peace. By 
the way, it is worth noting that, excluding political of- 
fences, Ireland has repeatedly been shown to be “the 
most crimeless country in Europe.” If we say that the 
English conscience is dominated by an inexorable legality 
and the Irish by an inexorable morality, we shall be as 
near the truth as anyone who seeks to indict or vindicate 
a nation in a phrase. But—“It’s a long way to Tipper- 
ary” from London, and it is still longer when one makes 
the journey via India, as did the chairman of the Royal 
Commission. 
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SOME PREVIOUS REBELUIONS 


“In every generation the Irish people have asserted 
their right to national freedom and sovereignty; six 
times during the past three hundred years they have as- 
serted it in arms.” 

From the Proclamation of the Irish Republic. 


HREE hundred years backward from 
1916 would bring us to 1616, but it is 
not possible to find that Ireland had six con- 
certed armed risings during that period. If 
we take a period of three hundred and fifty 
years, the statement is easily within the 
mark. Between 1560 and 1695, alone, there 
were four great rebellions, several smaller 
ones and, finally, the fight which the Irish 
waged, partly on behalf of the Stuarts and 
partly for Irish independence, against the 
Prince of Orange. 
The rebellion of Shane O’Neill covered, 
with some interruptions, the period from 
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1561 to 1567. “Shane the Proud,” as he was 
called, was one of the ablest and most in- 
trepid soldiers Ireland has produced, and 
until near the end of his career he was 
almost uniformly successful against his en- 
emies. His death was ultimately encom- 
passed by treachery. 

The Geraldine rebellion of 1565 to 1583 
was confined mainly to the South of Ireland, 
and was waged with varying success. It had 
some help from abroad, for in October, 1580, 
seven hundred Spaniards and Italians land- 
ed on the south coast. But like all other re- 
bellions, its history, as one writer says, may 
be summed up as “rebellion, defeat, confisca- 
tion, plantation.” 

More formidable, and marked by real 
military success, was the rebellion of Hugh 
O'Neill which lasted from 1595 to 1508. 
O'Neill in 1595 captured Monaghan, and 
later defeated the English again at Clonti- 
bret. With the help of Red Hugh O’Don- 
nell, he became the real master of Ulster. 
In 1597 he again defeated the English at 
Drumflugh, and later that year was fought 
the famous battle of the Yellow Ford. There 
O'Neill and O'Donnell defeated 4,000 Eng- 
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lish foot and 500 horse under Bagenal, the 
conquered leaving over 2,000 dead on the 
field. In 1598 the rebellion spread to Mun- 
ster and met with unvarying success. Queen 
Elisabeth thereupon grew afraid for her 
sovereignty and despatched the ill-fated 
Essex with 20,000 to subdue the “wild 
Irishry.” But Essex soon lost his army and 
had to send for reinforcements which, how- 
ever, proved of no avail; the Queen’s fa- 
vorite returned to die on the gallows. Mount- 
joy and Carew then landed in Ireland with 
a new army; they were able men and ruth- 
less; as they. marched, they devastated the 
country and massacred the inhabitants, so 
that in 1601 the rebellion was practically 
crushed. In September of that year Don 
Juan del Aguila with 3,400 Spanish troops 
landed at Kinsale to help the rebels. Mount- 
joy and Carew laid siege to the town with 
12,000 men. O’Neill marched southward to 
its relief, but treachery and mismanagement 
spoiled that splendid march, and the town 
fell. 

Very formidable, too, was the rebellion of 
1641. It was caused by the persecution of 
the Catholics, the effort, in fact, to extirpate 
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them, by ruthless and lawless measures to 
confiscate their property and “plant” the 
land with English and Scotch Protestants. 
The Irish chiefs, Roger (Rory) O’Moore, 
Sir Phelim O'Neill, Turlough O’ Neill, Ma- 
guire of Fermanagh and others came to- 
gether and decided to assert their rights and 
defend their lands with force. Their plan 
was to seize Dublin Castle on the 23rd Oc- 
tober, 1641. They sent to Spain for Owen 
Roe O'Neill, a nephew of the great Hugh, 
who had risen to high honor in the Spanish 
army. ‘The garrison at the Castle consisted 
of only a few pensioners and forty halber- 
diers, and the place could easily have been 
captured had not MacMahon, one of the 
rebel leaders, confided the plan to a “ruffling 
squire called Owen Connolly, one of a class 
who accompanied gentlemen of fortune at 
that day, took part in their quarrels, and 
carried their confidential messages.” This 
man was then in the service of Sir John 
Clotworthy, and had become a Protestant; 
he was, however, so notoriously a drunkard 
that his story was not at first believed when 
he went to Sir William Parsons and told him 
what he had learned from MacMahon. How- 
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ever, MacMahon was subsequently arrested 
and the Castle saved. Connolly got a grant 
of lands and became a colonel in Cromwell’s 
army. 

The rebel leaders had issued an order that 
no one should be killed except in open com- 
bat, and this was strictly obeyed for a time. 
But soon the memory of their persecution 
got the upper hand with the people, and they 
gave full rein to their passion against those 
who had persecuted their religion and con- 
fiscated their lands. Sir Phelim O’Neill in 
the North gathered an army of 30,000, armed 
with scythes, knives, etc., and took strong- 
hold after stronghold. The Loyalists, exas- 
perated by his success, imitated the worst 
excesses of his worst followers, and the ter- 
rible massacre of Island Magee was the re- 
sult. There, men, women and children of 
the Old Irish, to the number of hundreds, 
were driven over the cliffs into the sea. 

Towards the end of 1641 the Anglo-Irish 
of the Pale, that is the portion of Ireland, a 
very small one, unquestionably under Eng- 
lish rule, began to join the rebellion. At the 
same time the differences between Charles 
the First and his Parliament in England 
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were growing ever more acute. So it hap- 
pened that there were four parties fighting 
in Ireland, the Old Irish who wanted com- 
plete independence, the Anglo-Irish who 
wanted only a removal of Catholic griev- 
ances, being all Catholics, the Puritans un- 
der Munroe, and the King’s party. The 
special hatred of the Old Irish was for Mun- 
roe and his Puritans. 

The rebellion proceeded with varying for- 
tune during the early months of 1641, its 
success retarded by Phelim O’Neill’s incom- 
petency. But in July, 1642, a great soldier, 
Owen Roe O’Neill, landed with 100 officers, 
and took over Phelim’s command. Soon 
after, Colonel Thomas Preston who had de- 
fended Louvain also arrived. 

There was considerable jealousy between 
the Old Irish under O’Neill and the Anglo- 
Irish under Preston, and the Catholic clergy 
set themselves to unite the two sections. On 
the 24th October, 1642, the Confederation of 
Kilkenny, at which representatives of both 
sides assisted, began its sessions. It con- 
sisted of 11 bishops, 14 lords and 226 com- 
moners. It repudiated the designation of 
rebels, blamed the Puritans, and assured the 
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King of its loyalty; it appointed generals, 
O’Neill for Ulster and Preston for Leinster, 
levied money and men. Charles was not 
slow to see the advantage of having the Con- 
federates on his side, and in 1643 he dick- 
ered with them a great deal; but in March, 
Preston was defeated at Ross by Ormonde 
who was continually deceiving the King and | 
serving the Parliament, and O'Neill had a 
hard-time in Ulster. In April, 1643, the 
Confederates and the King reached a truce, 
but the Parliament ordered Munroe and his 
Puritans to keep up the war. 

In 1645 Charles made a further secret 
agreement with the Confederates, guaran- 
teeing them religious freedom in return for 
their help. In all these negotiations the Old 
Irish were voted down by the Anglo-Irish. 
The former were not very confident as to the 
value of English promises. Later that year 
the Pope sent over Rinuccini to propagate 
Catholicism, to unite the two parties who 
were continually squabbling, and to help the 
King against the Parliament. 

After three years of inaction, due to these 
differences, O’Neill led his total force of 
5,000 men against 8,000 Covenanters under 
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Munroe at Benburb in Armagh and won a 
glorious victory. But in 1647 O’Neill and 
Preston vainly laid siege to Dublin. So far 
as the Old Irish were concerned the rebel- 
lion collapsed on the death of Owen Roe on 
the 6th November, 1649. He was without 
doubt 2 great military genius, and had he 
not been handicapped by the dissensions re- 
lated above, and the incompetency of Pres- 
ton, he might have intrenched the Irish na- 
tion so firmly that Cromwell could never 
have wasted the country as he did in the 
years succeeding O’Neill’s death. 

The Cromwellian invasion is about the 
blackest period in English persecution of 
Ireland. Under Cromwell, Irish Catholic 
men, women and children were massacred in 
cold blood or sent as slaves to the West In- 
dies. The champion of religious freedom in 
England became in Ireland the most dam- 
nable exemplar of religious intolerance that 
even those hideous years could show. 

James II having fled incontinently to 
France, William of Orange took easy pos- 
session of the throne of England. But he 
had to fight in Ireland, for the Irish re- 
mained loyal to the Stuarts. There is no 
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chapter of Irish history which records 
greater gallantry than that in which is re- 
lated how Black Hugh O’Neill, Sarsfield 
and their comrades gave up their worthy 
lives for a worthless King. When finally 
they surrendered at Limerick they marched 
out with drums beating and colors flying. 
Theirs was an honorable surrender, carry- 
ing with it permission to join the army of 
France. Then was laid the foundation of 
that Irish Brigade which on the field of 
Fontenoy was to avenge Limerick, and 
which between 1691 and 1745 gave 450,000 
lives to the service of France. 

The era of the penal laws followed on the 
“Broken Treaty” of Limerick—the English 
failed to keep the pact made at the capitula- 
tion—but it was not until 1790 that the pos- 
sibility of another rebellion loomed large. 
In 1791 Theobald Wolfe Tone, the Protes- 
tant secretary of a committee formed to pro- 
cure the redress of Catholic grievances, 
founded the United Irishmen. He designed 
to include all classes and all religions in the 
ranks of the new society whose primary pur- 
pose was to reform Parliament and to se- 
cure the removal of religious grievances. 
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However the French Revolution was then 
having an immense influence on Irish politi- 
cal thought, especially among the Presby- 
terians of Ulster, and men again began to 
dream of rebellion. Wolfe Tone and his 
comrades looked for help from France, and 
Wolfe Tone made such an impression on 
Napoleon that on December 1st, 1796, Hoche 
sailed from Brest with 15,000 men and 
45,000 stand of arms. Luck was against the 
Irish; Hoche’s fleet was dispersed by a 
storm. And in July, 1797, a Dutch fleet un- 
der De Winter sailing to help the rebels was 
defeated at Camperdown by the British 
under Duncan. 

In May, 1797, a proclamation was issued 
by the Viceroy disarming the people; 200, 
000 pikes and several thousand firelocks 
were seized. A reign of terror ensued, dur- 
ing which there were wholesale arrests, ex- 
ecutions, and selling of “rebels” into slav- 
ery. ‘The regular army was increased to 
80,000, and in addition there were English 
and Scotch troops and yeomanry to the num- 
ber of 30,000. The coast defences were 
strengthened against invasion. 

But preparations for rebellion went on, 
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nevertheless, although every move was 
known to the Government through its spies 
and paid agents, the most notorious of whom 
were MacNally and Reynolds. Towards 
the end of 1798 Arthur O’Connor, Father 
O’Ccigley and other leaders were arrested 
at Margate on their way to France; further 
arrests of leaders followed, but their places 
were taken by still more intrepid spirits. 
Wolfe Tone, the most intrepid, the most 
brilliant and the most resourceful of them 
all still remained at large. 

A day was finally fixed for the rebellion— 
the 23rd May, 1798; the signal of revolt was 
to be the stopping of the mail coaches that 
ran from Dublin to all parts of the country. 
But the plot was betrayed; on the 19th May, 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, the military direc- 
tor and the most romantic of all the roman- 
tic Geraldines, was arrested after a struggle 
in which he received wounds that caused his 
death shortly afterwards in prison. The 
brothers Sheares also were arrested, and ex- 
ecuted. At Rathfarnham and Dunboyne, 
near Dublin, on the 24th, the rebels scored 
small successes. It took ten days to subdue 
County Kildare, but the most formidable re- 
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sistance of the rebellion came from County 
Wexford. 

There the excesses of the military had 
driven a peaceful and prosperous popula- 
tion of farmers to desperation. ‘The Wex- 
ford men had been by no means prominent 
in the ranks of the United Irishmen. But 
on Whit Sunday, the 27th May, Father John 
Murphy found his little chapel at Kilcor- 
mick burned to the ground. He thereupon 
told his flock that it would be fitter to die in 
battle than endure what they were enduring, 
and he offered to lead them in the field. Soon 
he had 2,000 variously armed peasants un- 
der his command, and no irregular troops 
have ever fought more bravely than they 
did. They scattered body after body of 
tegular troops, and soon from hilltop to 
hilltop the bonfires blazed which signalled to 
every man with red blood in his veins that 
he should assert his manhood. Father 
Michael Murphy with a large but undisci- 
plined mass of men joined the rebcls at 
Carnew. 

At Enniscorthy, Carrickbyrne and Gorey 
three great rebel encampments were formed, 
and fierce battles were fought. The rebels 
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were defeated at Gorey, but at Tubberneer- 
ing they routed a large force of infantry and 
cavalry and captured a flag. New Ross fell 
to them quickly after a bitter fight, only to 
be lost through lack of discipline. Then the 
tide turned against the rebels, and they were 
finally scattered at Vinegar Hill by General 
Lake with a regular army numbering 20,000. 

On August 22nd the French General, 
Humbert, landed at Killala on the west 
coast with 1,000 men. About 3,000 Irish 
peasants joined him, and together they 
advanced towards Castlebar, hunting the 
English troops before them. But after 
some further success Humbert succumbed 
to superior numbers at Ballinamuck. A 
smaller French force landed a few days 
afterwards in Donegal, but it was quickly 
routed. Finally another expedition sailed 
from Brest on the 20th September, but 
the fleet was scattered by a storm, and 
what remained of it to reach the Irish coast 
was easily defeated by Admiral Warren. 
Wolfe Tone was on board the Hoche, the 
leading ship, and was arrested. He was tried 
by courtmartial and sentenced to be hanged 
after he had vainly begged to be shot as a 
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French officer. He was never executed; the 
dauntless man committed suicide in his cell. 

In 1803, Robert Emmet, with the help of 
the remaining members of the executive of 
the United Irishmen, planned a revolt. Em- 
met’s plans were laid with amazing care, 
daring, and secrecy. He set up two depots 
for the collection and manufacture of arms 
“within a stone’s throw” of Dublin Castle, 
one in Marshalsea Lane, the other in Patrick 
Street. He worked so quietly that he was 
not known even by sight to the workmen 
there. His chief supporters in the country 
were Michael Dwyer, the “Wicklow out- 
law,” and Thomas Russell, the friend of 
Wolfe Tone, who was organising Antrim 
and Down. 

An explosion inthe Patrick Street depot 
destroyed whatever chance Emmet’s rebel- 
lion had. That put the Government on its 
guard, and Emmet was forced to hasten the 
date of his rising. Considering his scanty 
equipment, the insurrection would seem to 
have been a mad adventure; yet it is worth 
noting that military authorities have ex- 
tolled his plans highly. 

After an abortive attempt to capture 
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Dublin Castle, Emmet fled to the mountains. 
But the young rebel was engaged to Sarah 
Curran, daughter of a famous advocate, and 
to see his beloved he braved the military and 
returned to Dublin. At Harold’s Cross he 
was arrested, and soon afterwards he was 
hanged outside St. Catherine’s Church in 
Thomas Street; when he was dead his head 
was cut off and exhibited to the crowd. 

Emmet’s speech from the dock at his trial, 
his love story, his youth, his brave, generous 
spirit have made his immortality secure. 
Russell was executed soon after Emmet, 
Dwyer was banished to New South Wales— 
and rebellion had spent itself for nearly fifty 
years. 

Elsewhere in this book Father Gavan Duffy 
has outlined the ideals of “Young Ire- 
land.” The actual rebellion of 1848 may 
be quickly disposed of. When it took place 
Davis, the genius of Young Ireland, was 
dead, Mitchel, the one indubitable man of 
action among the leaders, was in exile, and 
Gavan Duffy was in prison. So the leader- 
ship fell on William Smith O’Brien, a man 
of mature age who hated the very name of 
revolution and disorder. Yet after the ar- 
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rest of the other leaders, the “proclamation” 
of certain counties, and the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act, even he felt there was 
nothing to do but fight. 

He made a journey through the South in 
the spring of 1848 to feel its pulse, and he 
was generally acclaimed. The Nationalist 
societies wherever organised were strong for 
action. Delegates had been sent to France 
and Scotland and America; it was hoped 
that in a few months Ireland could make a 
creditable stand. 

But the Government took prompt action, 
shifting and strengthening the garrisons; 
and when, as the last leaders of the people 
were about to be jailed, it was suggested that 
Kilkenny or Carrick should take the initia- 
tive in revolt, the local leaders pointed out 
that the government was quite ready to 
crush any attempt in blood. But Smith 
O’Brien was convinced that the first spark 
of rebellion would start a general rising. 

His first muster of “armed force” was in 
the village of Mullinahone, where he kept 
his men out all day, with no food but what 
his own slender purse could buy and no 
enemy on whom to vent their wrath. He 
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forbade them to damage property, and in 
general was so quixotic and hopeless a leader 
that the local priests soon persuaded the peo- 
ple to disband. The final disruption oc- 
curred in the neighboring village of Bal- 
lingary, where O’Brien forbade his forces 
to fire on the police lest they might kill some 
children who were in the house where the 
police had taken refuge! ‘The people there- 
upon dispersed, and O’Brien “who had 
acted throughout with preternatural cool- 
ness, turned from the place with a broken 
heart.” No more chivalrous and futile a 
leader has ever appeared under a banner of 
revolt. The Government exiled him and 
other leaders to Australia. 

The next rebellion was in 1867—Mr. 
Reidy has dealt adequately with it in the 
chapter on the Irish Republican Brother- 
hood. 

MAURICE Joy. 
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YOUNG IRELAND 


1842-1848 


Yes! thine is the fire that, now sacredly glowing, 
Impels my wrapt soul to bright liberty’s shrine. 
The wave was congealed till thy breath set it flowing— 
God gave me the lyre, but to tune it was thine. 
The Nation’s Valentine. 


T has been the enviable (and yet unwel- 

come) fortune of the British, in their im- 
perial career, ever to quicken the national self- 
consciousness of the peoples they have ruled. 
And no sooner has this well-nigh inevitable 
phenomenon come to light than they have re- 
sented it as disloyal and seditious. 

A subject nation is like a boy at school. For 
we say, in education, that the two elements 
which most speedily and surely develop the 
sense of individuality in a boy are responsi- 
bility and punishment. And both of these a 
subject nation gets. 
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No sooner does the subject nation begin 
to be held responsible for the observance of 
statutes that check its natural impulses (its 
“spirit,” that elusive compound of past experi- 
ence and racial tendency) than it awakens to 
the fact that it zs and, somehow, matters. This 
new sense of corporate unity and of relativity 
promptly develops, in the face of contradic- 
tion, into a desire for self-expression and a 
militant nationalism is born. 

Shocked at this first manifestation of per- 
sonality on the part of a subject people, the 
British, rather skilled in imperialism than 
sympathetic to mankind, have been wont to 
make a show of stern repression the moment 
they have detected the moodiness consequent 
on growing pains. At this the national spirit 
has been thoroughly aroused, and the trouble 
has become chronic. If I say that of this Ire- 
land affords the most obvious example, it must 
be understood that by “subject” I mean sim- 
ply “held in subjection.” 

It would not be true to say that the first 
contact of alien rulers with their “subjects” 
has always produced a clash and the thunder 
of hostility; but it will not be denied by any 
that the dénouement has frequently been such, 
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and more so in the case of Great Britain than 
in that of other imperial powers, on account 
of her particular characteristics; if her lack 
of imagination and of nervousness, combined 
with her undoubted tenacity, may be said to 
have contributed much to her becoming one of 
the “powers,” those same dispositions have 
made her peculiarly unsuited to reckon with 
the subtler forces that do really move human- 
ity, not least those more mystic races with 
which she has been brought in contact—such 
forces as religion, ideals and even, more mate- 
rially, poetry and song. 

The study of past revolutions reveals two 
main sources of discontent in the body politic. 
Either the de facto government has never been 
accepted by the nation, being alien and uncon- 
genial, and the nation now and then reiterates 
its non-acceptance; or else, in a duly consti- 
tuted State, one element dominates (by virtue 
either of routine or of greed), and the others 
(or some of them) rise up in contradiction. 

In Ireland, by the double circumstance of 
alien rule and of landlordism there has been 
a combination of the two causes; never, in- 
deed, more keenly felt than in 1848, when the 


Famine had brought them both home, in the 
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most graphic manner, to the individual imag- 
ination. 

Be the causes what they may, the process by 
which revolutions mature, as distinct from the 
etiology of wars, is apt to be somewhat as 
follows: little by little there spreads among 
the masses a discontent, arising from provoca- 
tion really, though often unconsciously, evil — 
(at least in part) and felt vaguely by the gen- 
erality of the nation; but yet nothing more 
than a malaise, until such time as a voice be 
found to give it an objective name; this voice 
starts not unfrequently from the midst of the 
educated youth of the discontented country; 
it crystallises the grievances which it finds in 
suspense among the people, and hands them 
back in aphoristic formule, which, being 
promptly made accessible in song and verse 
and popular tags and slogans, turns the smoul- 
dering uneasiness into a flame of enthusiastic 
nationalism (in the case of a subject country) 
or plebeism (in the case of abused power in 
a national régime). Instantly, whatever there 
may be at hand of excitable and reckless na- 
tures will be found in the capacity of fire- 
brands, and, while seeking to make a bonfire 
of the oppression, will be very apt to set fire 
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to the houses of the oppressed; and where 
there truly was a grievance there is now added 
the sense of dullness that the dreamed-of rem- 
edy proved unavailing . . . happy if that sur- 
vive which alone is valuable in the whole 
process, viz., the work of those who trans- 
lated the popular discontent into permanent 
formule that have their truth and value for 
all the generations to come, and the example 
of heroic unselfishness given by those who sac- 
rificed themselves in the conflagration. 

The Young Ireland Party of 1848 was for- 
tunate in this respect; for, while its insurrec- 
tion failed, its ideals subsisted as a foundation 
upon which Irish nationalism has been build- 
ing ever since; and, moreover, its names are 
honoured and will not die. 

It will be promptly rejoined that O’Connell, 
and not Young Ireland, provided that founda- 
tion, and mistakenly; for, though O’Connell 
did much to make Ireland conscious of her 
wrongs, and though he righted one of them, 
yet was his appeal not to “National feeling, 
National habits, National government,” (as 
was that of the first number of the Nation), 
but rather to the sentiment of our inferior posi- 
tion even in the British System, And if he has 
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the undoubted merit of having voiced boldly, 
in associations and monster meetings, the 
grievances whispered up to that time in under- 
ground societies, yet were his sources of in- 
spiration rather ethical than national, rather 
imperial than Irish. 

But the new note was one of pride of race 
and deathless confidence in the destiny of the 
country. The stand was not that of an ill- 
treated part of any system, but that of a nation 
spoiled of its natural and inherent rights. And 
the fostering of that national self-conscious- 
ness by every means at its disposal won immor- 
tality for Young Ireland, far more than any 
explosion into which it was betrayed. In a 
word, the vital germ which has survived and 
fructified, is the germ of nationalism which 
was brought to that first meeting of Davis and 
Duffy and Dillon under the tree in Phenix 
_ Park rather than the violent accretions subse- 
quently imported by Lalor and exploited by 
Mitchel.t And if it be true that, partly by 
the natural evolution of their own doctrines of 


* Of all the “Young Ireland” writers, Mitchel had the 
strongest influence on the insurgents of 1916, especially 
through his Jail Journal, a brilliant and bitter Carlylean 
arraignment of England.—Epiror. 
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nationalism, partly by the ambience of the 
spirit which made revolutions throughout 
Europe at that date, but still more by the ac- 
tion upon them of British opposition on the 
one hand and on the other of forces from their 
own midst, brilliant and therefore popular, 
fearless and therefore imprudent, even the 
moderate and permanent leaders of the move- 
ment were brought ultimately to make a show 
of physical resistance, yet not for this do we 
their sons most honor them, but for the states- 
manlike utterances and abundant national 
vitality of the Nation’s best articles. 

Before the files of the Nation newspapers 
and tne two large volumes later consecrated by 
the Nation’s editor to the history of this epoch, 
one’s powers of condensation are sorely tried. 
A lover of Ireland can pore over these files 
and feel his heart swell and throb under their 
magic spell. Of the earlier of the two 
volumes above referred to, the Irishman re- 
viewer said: “It will remain a sort of politi- 
cal evangel for the guidance of generations, 
raising up the hearts and the standards of the 
people, chastening the aspirations of the race 
and transforming them into the noble instincts 
of a nation,” and more to the same effect. 
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And he adds an appreciation of Duffy 
which, since it is borne out by the majority of 
writers on the subject, may duly be set down 
at the beginning of our account of what Young 
Treland did. 

“Tn Duffy’s historical volumes, each of the 
Confederates has received his meed of ap- 
preciative praise, good measure, well pressed 
and brimming over, with the one exception of 
the author himself. This should be remem- 
bered to him whose brain originated an Irish 
literature . . . and whose life-history was 
summed up in the words of Charles Kickham: 
‘Duffy is the father of us all.’” 

It is probable, nevertheless, that Davis had 
the broadest mind and the greatest soul in the 
Young Ireland party. At any rate he had a 
compelling influence on Gavan Duffy, who, 
until death, regarded him as the beau idéal of 
patriotism and sterling worth. But his early 
end threw the whole burden upon Duffy’s 
“power of initiative and organization,” (I 
quote Martin McDermott) “without which, 
notwithstanding Davis’ splendid talents, there 
never would have been a Nation newspaper or 
a Young Ireland Party.” So that, in the event, 
according to outside opinion (in the columns 
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of the London Times), in spite of “the genuine 
modesty with which he (Duffy) always at- 
tributes the origin of the school (for, in the 
true sense, it was a school rather than a party) 
to Thomas Davis, he will, we think, be always 
regarded as its true founder.” However that 
may be, Mitchel witnesses to the situation as 
it stood subsequently to the death of Davis: 
“T should say this,” he wrote, “I am not the 
editor of the Nation—my friend Mr. Duffy 
is editor and proprietor; my friend Mr. Duffy 
is, in fact, the Nation.” 

We are then justified in letting Gavan 
Duffy speak of the Nation’s aims and of its 
progress, and we shall do so in the remainder 
of this sketch, acknowledging our plagiarism 
with an occasional quotation-mark. 

“T aimed from the outset to stamp upon the 
Nation an individuality like that which dis- 
tinguishes an honourable man, from whom it 
is instinctively felt that nothing underhand or 
unfair need be feared.” 

“The Nation was not a journal designed to 
chronicle the small beer of current poli- 
tics, but to teach opinions, and this task 
was never neglected. The ideal of an historic 
nationality embracing the whole people, of 
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whatever creed or origin, was a topic to which 
Davis constantly applied himself. Dillon, to 
whom the practical side of life appealed most 
keenly, painted the desolate condition of the 
tenant-at-will, and analysed the exceptional 
laws under which he cowered. For my part 
I insisted over and over again on the need of 
systematised self-education. Of all the revo- 
lutionary forces education was the greatest. 
Ignorance cowers, whines and despairs: 
trained men are patient and hopeful. It was 
the schoolmaster who liberated America, and 
who was preparing the inevitable liberation 
of Germany and Italy. The deliverance of 
the Irish people might be distant, but it was 
sure, on the sole condition that they be true 
to themselves. Davis said that education was 
a resource, indeed, but slow; we ought to be 
able to win the help of classes already edu- 
cated. We must strive to carry with us all 
the elements of a nation, its gentry, merchants, 
as well as its artisans and peasantry. Ulster, 
jealous and froward as she was . . . must be 
won. We wanted the help of the Protestant 
middle class. The best of them were friendly 
to every popular demand except the final one; 
our bitterest enemies among them were de- 
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-scendants of the men who surrounded Tone 
and Russell in Belfast fifty years before.” 

The motto over the editorial column of the 
Nation was as follows: ‘To create and fos- 
ter public opinion in Ireland—to make it racy 
of the soil.” In the first number an appeal 
was made for “National feelings, National 
habits and National government”; the method 
was to be one of constant endeavour to concili- 
ate all classes of Irishmen to the cause of 
Ireland. A little later we find any resort to 
arms explicitly deprecated “in the present con- 
dition of the country”; the movement was one 
not of aggression, but of self-reliance. Before 
long the Nation, under the caption ‘“Ecclesi- 
astical Intelligence,’ was publishing both 
Catholic and Protestant news (and, inciden- 
tally, in its desire to weld all parties and all 
sects, it got many a hard knock from the ex- 
tremists on every hand). 

Politically, it was splendidly sound, and as 
much superior in guiding and enlightening 
power to the papers of to-day as the sunlight 
is to our most modern street-lamps. In the 
early weeks of 1848 several numbers gave con- 
siderable prominence to the debates of the 
Irish Confederation on some of the gravest 
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issues of the party; it is within our scope to 
give a brief précis of the political platform of 
Young Ireland as outlined officially in the 
course of those debates. 


Since the death of O’Connell there was no AUTHOR- 
ITy in Ireland recognised by the whole nation and able 
to counsel it successfully; but, to a national movement 
that should succeed, such an authority was indispensable. 
It might be re-created, not in the old shape, but in a 
shape as effectual. A small number of able and honest 
men, who devoted their lives to the purpose, might con- 
stitute the nucleus from which such a power would grow. 
They would win authority in the most legitimate way, 
by deserving it. The first condition of success was 
that they should be governed not only by fixed principles, 
but by a scheme of policy carefully framed and de- 
liberately worked out to the end. ‘The sudden ex- 
plosion of an outraged people had sometimes given lib- 
erty to a nation; but mere turbulence or agitation, with 
no definite scheme of action, never. The Repeal Asso- 
ciation was a disastrous example in latter times; it was 
like a great steam power that turned no machinery. 

The first agent we wanted was a Parliamentary Party. 
It need not be a large party, but it must include men 
trained in political science, and familiar with the past 
and present of Ireland, and who would devote them- 
selves to the task until it was accomplished. The House 
of Commons is a platform which all Europe looks upon, 
and the Irish Party must teach all Europe to under- 
stand the iniquity of English government in Ireland 
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in the way they understand the case of Italy or Poland. 
This course would not only revive the sympathy of 
foreign nations, but win that of just Englishmen; and, 
still better, would gain the trust of the Irish people by 
effectual work done on their behalf. In an assembly 
so divided as the British Parliament, against party 
leaders so weak as those who governed in our time, such 
a league would be formidable. A score of Irish mem- 
bers of adequate capacity and character might rule the 
House. No previous failure counted for anything against 
this project, because there never had been such an Irish 
Party in the British Parliament. For it must be dis- 
tinctly understood that it was not by consent of Parlia- 
ment but in spite of it, not by its grace and favour 
but because of its utter impotence against the right, 
vigorously asserted, that we would succeed. ‘This Irish 
Party must be kept pure and above suspicion by a pledge 
never to ask or accept favours for themselves or others 
from any Government, and must exhibit no preference 
between Whig and Tory. Whoever could help Ireland 
were their friends. Such a party, encamped within the 
walls of Parliament, would, in the language of a high 
Conservative authority, be ‘more formidable than armed 
insurrection.’ 

For success it was altogether indispensable that they 
should be the authentic representatives of the Irish na- 
tion, and their main business would be to increase and 
fortify national opinion at home, from which their author- 
ity would spring. —The Confederates at home must labour 
to secure the election to the corporations and boards of 
guardians of men of trust, intelligence and perseverance. 
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These representative bodies might act as local Parlia- 
ments, and supply as far as possible by counsel and gui- 
dance the present want of a legislature. Ireland had 
never since ’82 put forth systematically the power that 
lies in the awakened public spirit of a nation to help 
itself. That power might be developed as effectively 
in great industrial and commercial efforts, or in con- 
quering natural impediments to prosperity, as in war. So 
it was in Holland, so it was in Canada, so it was in some 
of the States of America. Such a public spirit would 
have saved us from famine in 1847; it might lay the 
basis of a new social system in 1848. ‘The power of 
organisation should be also constantly directed against 
foreign institutions. [The numerous commissions of for- 
eigners who pretended to transact Irish business should 
not only be incessantly watched and controlled, but as 
many of them as possible should be superseded by vol- 
untary boards composed of Irishmen. 

If these powers were wisely used, hurting no Irish 
interest, some of the grand juries would be won to 
the same views as they had been in 743. Ulster would 
probably follow, for, with the North, Nationality was 
only a question of time and securities. 

When the representatives of Ireland in Parliament 
had made the case of Ireland plain to all men, and when 
the organisation at home had been so successful as to 
raise these representatives, however few in numbers, to 
the undeniable position of the spokesmen of a nation, it 
would be their right and duty, as it was demonstrably 
within their power, to stop the entire business of the 
House of Commons till the Constitution of Ireland was 
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restored. But this was a measure which, to be success- 
ful, must be taken on behalf of a nation. It must have 
the authority of an outraged nation to justify it, and 
raise it above the tactics of mere party strife, and the 
strength of a banded nation to maintain it if it were 
violently suppressed. For such a position there seemed 
but two outlets—that of concession to Ireland, or the 
forcible ejection of the Irish representatives from the 
House of Commons. If the former, our end is at- 
tained; if the latter, let the rejected members fall back 
upon the banded and organised people whom they rep- 
resent. 

In a crisis like this the great Council of the Nation, 
consisting of all the elected representatives of the peo- 
ple in Parliament or in local institutions, must be sum- 
moned. Such a Council would naturally demand the 
restoration of the Irish Parliament. A like demand was 
conceded without parley in 1782, and it still must be 
conceded whenever it became undeniably a national de- 
mand. But if not, the people would again have an 
authority created by themselves, and they would adopt 
the measure which it counselled. The English Minister 
would probably capitulate, as Peel capitulated to Canada 
in 1842. If not, a nation of seven millions united in a 
single purpose, and guided by trusty counsellors, would 
know how to enforce their will. 

Under the present circumstances of the country this 
was our policy for the winning of an independent Parlia- 
ment for Ireland. If there was any shorter road open 
to a people so divided and broken as ours, we did not 
know it. For, to create not merely a vague desire, but 
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a confident trust in our ways and means was a pre- 
liminary necessity to success. We must choose our path 
once for all, and if it was not the right path, remem- 
ber that every step was a step astray. 


Needless to say, such a programme was 
never attempted in full either before or since, 
because there was never that powerful and 
truly national organisation at home upon 
which the report lays so much stress. And it 
is a very different thing for our parliamentary 
representatives (even had they ever been such 
men as the report supposes) to fight for a 
country relapsed into listnessness or galvanised 
into spasmodic discontent, from what it would 
be to fight for a nation such as the report takes 
it for granted Ireland is about to become. 

The Nation made its reputation in a few 
weeks and, within a year, was an indispensable 
institution. It “wound itself into the fibres 
of the Irish heart. The poor peasants clubbed 
their pence that they might hear on their day 
of rest what they could do for the cause; the 
young tradesmen, to whom it had become 
almost as necessary as their daily bread, clung 
to it. The Conservative students enjoyed it as 
a stolen pleasure, trembling to be caught in an 
act of patriotism; the Irish exiles in England 
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or France, or felling forests in Canada or dig- 
ging railways in the Western Republic, who 
still longed, like their predecessors, to hear 
‘how was old Ireland and how did she stand,’ 
the poor Irish soldier who stole into a secret 
place with his treasure, the young priest who 
judged it with his own brain and conscience 
and not by word of command, cherished it the 
more for the dangers that it ran.” 

In his Leaders of Public Opinion in Ire- 
land, Mr. Lecky says: “What the Nation was 
when Gavan Duffy edited it, when Davis, Mc- 
Carthy and their brilliant associates contrib- 
uted to it, and when its columns maintained 
with unqualified zeal the cause of liberty and 
nationality in every land, Irishmen can never 
forget. Seldom has a journal of the kind ex- 
hibited a more splendid combination of elo- 
quence, poetry and reasoning.” 

Space forbids that we should mention the 
achievements of each of those “brilliant asso- 
ciates”’; they have been analysed and recorded 
at full length in Gavan Duffy’s published 
works. Just a word as to their mutual rela- 
tions will be sufficient for our purpose. 

“The tumult of passion on the battle-field 
scarcely transcends the torpor of ordinary 
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existence more than the vivid sense of life 
which beats in the pulses of men who hope 
to accomplish memorable changes. There 
was no rivalry among the young men, not only 
because there was a spirit above personal aims, 
but because every man’s place was ascertained 
and acknowledged. He had a free field, and 
faisait son fait according to his gifts. If he 
did new and unexpected work, as sometimes 
happened, it was credited to him with no more 
cavil or contumacy than a sum placed to one’s 
credit by his banker.” In the early days Davis 
was the soul of this little body of men. He 
was “so helpful with his stores of knowledge, 
so simple, so gay in hours of relaxation. What- 
ever subject one of them was studying, Davis 
could be counted upon to find the essential 
books and to furnish more serviceable help 
from the living library of his memory and 
judgment. The variety of questions he had 
thought out was a constant marvel to his com- 
rades. ‘He is like a Cairo orange,’ said Mc- 
Nevin; ‘puncture him anywhere, and out flows 
a succulent stream.’ When a comrade neg- 
lected a work to which he was pledged, 
Davis, though the task of making good the 
deficiency often fell upon himself, forgave 
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with a smile and a shake of the head. When 
one of them came to him with some crude and 
extravagant proposal (it was a time when 
those novelties grew plentifully) his quiet ‘Do 
you think sor’ rarely failed to make the que- 
rist reconsider his opinion.” 

The main effort was directed to keeping the 
Nation up to tone (Wolfe Tone, as the Eng- 
lishman said). But simultaneously the young 
men entered upon a dizzy whirl of enterprises 
“to teach assiduously to the people what the 
State basely decreed they should not learn—a 
pious and generous, but unspeakably difficult 
task.” 

“A stream of projects and suggestions, 
which showed the mind of the country alert 
and vigorous, flowed in even from distant cor- 
respondents. It was proposed to bring home 
our illustrious dead; Grattan from his ‘cold 
English grave,’ which his cold English friends 
had not marked by any bust or slab; Barry 
from Saint Paul’s; Luke Wadding from the 
Tiber; Usher from the unnoted corner of 
Westminster Abbey where he mouldered; 
Duns Scotus from Cologne; Goldsmith from 
under the flagstones of London; and our sol- 
diers and scholars from France and Belgium, 
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from Austria and Italy, from Spain, New 
Spain and the United States; Hugh O’Neill 
from Rome; Hugh O’Donnell from Valla- 
dolid; Nicholas French from Ghent; Sars- 
field from Belgium; Thomas Addis Emmet 
from New York. This was a project worthy 
of a free State, but beyond the capacity of a 
State only struggling to be free.” 

Ballad poetry was one of the most successful 
and efficacious weapons of the new force. The 
first volume was Gavan Duffy’s collection, 
rescued from forgotten books and periodicals. 
Up to that time “Irish Ballad” had only a gro- 
tesque meaning. It proved a keen delight to 
sympathetic readers to find that Ireland had 
produced Anglo-Irish and Celtic ballads 
which might be classed with the ballads of 
Scotland and Germany. ‘The book was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm, and went into six edi- 
tions within a year. Later on, when the Young 
Irelanders had themselves written a plentiful 
supply of ballads for the Nation (at which 
work Davis and Clarence Mangan distin-' 
guished themselves above the rest), a new col- 
lection, called the Spirit of the Nation, was 
issued, and proved more popular still than the 
first. Moore’s melodies, it was felt, were “the 
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wail of a lost cause; while the songs of the 
Nation vibrated with the virile and passionate 
hopes of a new generation.” 

The Library of Ireland was one of the earli- 
est ventures. It aimed at bringing before the 
country all the lives and all the periods of 
history that were calculated to stir the national 
sentiment. It embraced not only the achieve- 
ments of our warriors and the productions of 
our literary and oratorical geniuses of the past, 
but purported to cover also the lives of the 
Irish saints and missioners who had earned 
for Erin her proudest titles. Indeed, a point 
noteworthy in connection with the wide inter- 
ests of the Nation is that, from the first month 
of its appearance, a weekly column was given 
up to recording the doings of Irish missioners, 
far and near (a feature which has not come 
into the papers of our own day until within 
the last half-dozen years, and still not into all), 
for the Nation was not slow to recognize those 
lives as an asset for the glory of the race. 

There was nothing which could be made 
valuable for the uplift of the people that the 
Nation did not foster. Indeed, this movement 
was “distinguished from all that went before 
it precisely by that passionate attempt to ele- 
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vate and educate our people. . . . The young 
men who gathered round the Nation brought 
to the cause the supreme stimulus of imagina- 
tion. Under their inspiration the monster 
meetings were held on historic sites, rich in 
inspiring memories; bands were formed, ban- 
ners were lifted above the multitude, and the 
people began to muster and march in ordered 
ranks. Historic books and pictures became 
common, and there soon might be found in 
every district of the country students reared in 
the new ideas.” 

A little later a social club was started, called 
the “Eighty-Two Club,” to draw into the 
movement men who would never cross the 
threshold of Conciliation Hall. 

“The work of a generation was accom- 
plished in a few years, and, if fortune had been 
kind, would have been crowned with signal 
success. It was a time of incessant labour and 
responsibility, richly repaid by the conviction 
that we were assisting in the resurrection of 
our country.” 

Such in very deed was the effect they were 
helping to bring about—the resurrection of the 
country, which, in spite of multitudinous mis- 
haps, once risen, has not died again; and the 
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man who undertakes to tell the world the his- 
tory of Young Ireland would, in the words of 
Daniel Deniehy, “overlook one of its highest 
services to Ireland if he omitted to tell how, 
by ineffably fine sympathies and continuous 
guiding and teaching to holy ends, they 
moulded into noble and vigorous forms the 
intellect and spirit of the young men of Ire- 
land.” 

From the first number of the Nation to the 
last the standard of purest national devotion is 
kept floating; and if there is a difference in 
policy between the “Creed of the Nation” in 
the last number and the editorial columns of 
the first, there can be detected none at all in 
the :deal proposed and in the spirit shown 
throughout the six intervening years. The 
same scathing words which, in the early days, 
sting into patriotism those who are supine, still 
in the closing issues urge on those who hold 
back in the nation’s hour of need; the same 
lessons of obedience and confidence in the lead- 
ers which are taught while a peaceful policy 
is being framed, are still heard when, with 
forces shattered, a handful of chiefs is calling 
on the people to arm. [If it is easy for us to 
give, in glowing terms, our thanks and praise 
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to the men of ’48, it was hard for them to earn 
them; for not only was there an intellectual 
and moral struggle of every hour for six years, 
but not a man of them all expected to escape 
from the issue with his life. 

There is this difference between history and 
fiction: that in the latter we are chiefly con- 
cerned to know ‘“‘what happened in the end,” 
whereas in the former we know that, whatever 
happened, the causes which preceded and the 
effects which followed the event were far more 
instructive and often more conclusive than 
itself. Young Ireland created Irish national- 
ism, a spirit which, once born, is immortal. 
The nation’s body may be starved and broken, 
its mind may be stunted and led astray; but the 
spirit, until the coming of such a cataclysm 
as would destroy the nation utterly and carry 
off its all into the realms of history, is with 
us still. 

_ Not in having made an Irish Revolution, 
then, lies the merit of Young Ireland, but in 
having made an Irish Nation. 


T. GAVAN DUFFY. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
THE IRISH REPUBLICAN BROTHERHOOD 


HE uprising in Ireland, which began on 

Easter Monday, April 24, 1916, has been 
described in many quarters as the “Sinn Fein 
Revolt,” or the “Sinn Fein Rebellion.” The 
English have a habit of fastening an appella- 
tion on any movement aimed at the overthrow 
of British authority or the injury of British 
interests, and of heaping all the infamy and 
obloquy possible on the name they have 
given it. 

The casual reader who knows nothing of 
the meaning of Sinn Féin has been led to 
think by many English writers and their imi- 
tators that a Sinn Feiner is a monstrosity, that 
only the depraved and those lost beyond hope 
of redemption would have anything to do with 
such a movement. Half a century ago British 
parents and West Britons in Ireland, when 
they wanted to frighten their children into be- 
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ing good, warned them that if they did not be- 
have the Fenians would get them, the assump- 
tion, of course, being that in order to be a full- 
fledged Fenian an Irishman had to eat a loy- 
alist child once a day, omitting Fridays and 
fast days. 

Sinn Féin means “ourselves,” conveying the 
idea that Ireland can only hope for regenera- 
tion by being self-reliant; and the Sinn Féin 
idea is not new in Ireland. The leaders of the 
Young Ireland party of 1848 sang and wrote 
and preached the gospel of self-reliance. 
What has been known in the last dozen years 
or so in Ireland as the Sinn Féin policy is only 
a modification or extension of the doctrines of 
Fintan Lalor, Thomas Davis and John 
Mitchel. 

But Sinn Fein as a political party has not 
existed in Ireland for seven or eight years, al- 
though the principles of that movement, hav- 

_ ing influenced Irish affairs long before the 
Sinn Féin policy was introduced to the Irish 
people, have lived on after the dissolution of 
Sinn Fein as an organized political force. 

c To put it briefly, the inspiration of the cen- 

\turies-old desire of the Irish people for free- 
‘dom from foreign rule was what brought 
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about the recent uprising. The organizations 
through which that desire manifested itself in 
active effort were, as was made clear in the 
Declaration of Irish Independence, read at 
the base of Nelson’s Pillar in Dublin, the 
secret Irish revolutionary body known as the 
Irish Republican Brotherhood, and the pub- 
lic organization, the Irish Volunteers. ‘These 
and that sturdy band of representatives of 
Irish Labor, the Citizen Army, did the fight- 
ing in the Irish capital against superior odds 
in the way of numbers and vastly superior 
equipment, so that even the enemies of the 
revolutionists admit their stubborn heroism. 

When the inside history of the latest Irish 
revolt is written, this point will be made clear 
—neither German nor Irish-American influ- 
ence caused the uprising of Easter Monday, 
nor could cause it. 

Let it be iterated and reiterated, then, that 
this latest manifestation of the fact that Ire- 
land is not conquered yet was no “Sinn Fein” 
rebellion prompted by foreign agencies; that 
instead it was an attempt on the part of Ire- 
land to regain the control of her own affairs 
and her own destinies and drive the stranger 
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who has so long made himself master in her 
house, outside her gates. 

No people that ever struck for the restora- 
tion of their freedom refused outside aid, 
when that aid was offered in a friendly spirit. 
The theory that it was reprehensible for the 
Irish rebels to ask or receive military supplies 
from the Power that is fighting England is pe- 
culiarly English. England herself has not de- 
clined the aid of anybody, not even the sharp- 
toothed sons of the Cannibal Islands, in the 
present war. She has placed France in a po- 
sition where the latter is doing the most of the 
fighting on the western front, but when French 
aid was sought by the Irish Revolutionists in 
1798 and 1803 she branded Tone’s and Em- 
met’s actions as the basest kind of perfidy just 
as she to-day stigmatizes the actions of Case- 
ment and the men she has shot to death. 

The leaders of the latest Irish uprising 
_ knew well the difficulties in their way, but 
they realized that the British Government was 
preparing to strike both the secret organiza- 
tion, the Irish Revolutionary Brotherhood, 
and the public organization, the Irish Volun- 
teers. The Government’s purpose was to ar- 
rest and deport the Irish leaders, then disarm 
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and disband the rank and file and, having ac- 
complished that much, extend conscription to 
Ireland. The Irish leaders, knowing the in- 
tentions of the Government and feeling that it 
was nobler to fight and die for Ireland in Ire- 
land than perish fighting for England on the 
battlefields of continental Europe, decided to 
strike first. 

They counted on aid, in the way of military 
supplies, from Germany. How that expedi- 
tion was betrayed and intercepted and how the 
crew of the German ship sank their vessel 
rather than allow it to become a British naval 
prize is already well known. 

Had the German ship landed, 20,000 more 
men could have been armed in the South and 
West of Ireland, and the troops that were sent 
from Munster and Connacht to quell the Dub- 
lin revolt would have had more than enough 
to do in those two provinces. 

The Irish Republican Brotherhood, which 
played so important a part in the recent 
rebellion, sprang from the Young Ireland 
movement of 1848, as that in turn was the suc- 
cessor of the movement of 1798 and 1803. In 
1855 the Emmet Monument Association was 
organized in New York by Michael Doheny 
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and John O'Mahony, two of the 1848 exiles. 
The man who really laid the foundations of 
the Irish Republican Brotherhood in Ireland 
was Joseph Deneiffe, a Kilkenny man, who, in 
1856, on returning from the United States to 
Ireland, succeeded in establishing the Emmet 
Monument Association in Dublin. From that 
organization the Irish Republican Brother- 
hood, which was formally organized in the 
Irish Capital on St. Patrick’s Day (March 
17th), 1858, sprang. Deneiffe, on several oc- 
casions, was the bearer of important messages 
between the Irish leaders on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

From its inception every member of the I. 
R. B. has been bound by a solemn obligation. 
As the oath of membership has been published 
before more than once it will not be a revela- 
tion of any secret to give it here. It is as fol- 
lows: 

I, A B, in the presence of Almighty God, do solemnly 
swear allegiance to the Irish Republic, now virtually 
established; and that I will do my very utmost, at every 
risk, while life lasts, to defend its independence and in- 
tegrity; and, finally, that I will yield implicit obedience 
in all things, not contrary to the laws of God, to the 
commands of my superior officers, So help me God. 
Amen. 
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The day following the formal organization 
of the Irish Republican Brotherhood in Dub- 
lin, James Stephens and Thomas Clarke Luby, 
with whom Deneiffe had been in communica- 
tion from the time of his first return from the 
United States, and to whom he bore a message 
from O’Mahony and Doheny, proceeded to 
Munster and were well received in Cork and 
Tipperary. In the south of Ireland there was 
already a secret organization which had been 
organized in Skibbereen, County Cork, in 
1866. Its name was the Pheenix National and 
Literary Society. Stephens visited Skibber- 
een, and succeeded in getting several of the 
Phoenix men to become members of the new 
movement. In four months the southern part 
of Cork was organized and the enthusiasm 
spread to other Munster counties. In the 
words of Deneiffe, “Very soon the men of 
Munster were out nights on the hillsides and 
the lonely roads drilling.’ An expected re- 
mittance from America not having arrived, 
Stephens and Luby were obliged to return to 
Dublin for want of funds. Stephens visited 
America subsequently for the purpose of mak- 
ing arrangements with the leaders on this side 
of the Atlantic for more substantial financial 
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assistance for the organization in Ireland. 

The British Government at this time seems 
to have become aware of the existence of a 
secret conspiracy in the south of Ireland, and 
O’Donovan Rossa and other members of the 
Phoenix Society in Skibbereen were arrested, 
but were soon released, as no jury could be 
found to convict them. 

In the spring of 1859 Stephens arrived in 
Paris from the United States, satisfied with 
the success of his American trip, having re- 
ceived promises that funds would be forth- 
coming regularly for organizing purposes in 
Ireland. In Paris Stephens was met by Luby 
and several other Irish leaders. The Irish 
Republican Brotherhood grew by leaps and 
bounds in 1861. The sending home, for inter- 
ment in Ireland, of the remains of Terence 
Bellew McManus, one of the leaders of 1848, 
from California, where he died, and the pub- 
_ lic funeral processions when his body reached 
Cork and Dublin did more to arouse the spirit 
of Irish patriotism and increase the member- 
ship of the Irish Republican Brotherhood 
than any event which had yet taken place. 

In the early years of Fenianism the press of 
Ireland was either antagonistic to the move- 
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ment or feeble and timid, as it is to-day. The 
Irishman, which was edited by Denis Hol- 
land, was about the only paper in Ireland 
favorable to the Fenian cause. Considering 
it necessary to have an organ which would ad- 
vocate the principles of Irish National Inde- 
pendence, the leaders of the Irish Republican 
Brotherhood decided to start a weekly news- 
paper. The Irish People accordingly com- 
menced its career on November 28th, 1863, 
with John O’Leary in charge of the editorial 
department and Charles J. Kickham, Denis 
Dowling Mulcahy and Thomas Clarke Luby 
on the staff. Jeremiah O’Donovan Rossa was 
business manager and James O’Connor, who 
some years later was elected a member of Par- 
liament for one of the divisions of Wicklow, 
was bookkeeper. 

By 1864 the I. R. B. had spread over Lein- 
ster and Munster, was fast gaining ground in 
Connacht, and had made fair progress in 
Ulster. John O'Leary, in his Recollections, 
says the chief difficulty in the way of progress 
in Connacht was the winning over of the Rib- 
bonmen. “It was harder to make a Fenian 
of one of these,” he says, “than of an Orange- 
man.” 
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The I. R. B. had not been long in existence 
when it was decided that advantage should be 
taken of the fact that there was a large number 
of Irish soldiers in the British garrison in Ire- 
land. “Pagan” O’Leary was first detailed to 
introduce Fenianism into the British Army, 
and he succeeded in administering the Fenian 
oath to many Irishmen who were in the Brit- 
ish military service. O’Leary was succeeded 
in this duty by William Roantree, whose place 
in turn was taken by John Devoy. The latter 
in the course of a series of articles on “‘Fenian- 
ism in the British Army” says: 


The element of Fenianism which gave the move- 
ment its greatest hope of success from the military point 
of view, and made it most dangerous to England, was 
the organisation in the British army. Properly utilized 
it would have supplied Ireland with a large body of 
trained fighting men and correspondingly weakened and 
demoralized the forces of the enemy at the very outset 
of the contemplated insurrection. 

In 1865 and the Beginning of 1866 that organisa- 
tion was still intact and could have been used to deal 
England a decisive blow. It would have supplied the 
nucleus of a trained army, under conditions more favor- 
able to Ireland than had ever existed since the Anglo- 
Norman invasion. It was not utilized, and when, after 
many postponements, the shattered and broken movement 
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undertook to strike, the organisation in the army was 
gone, its best men were in prison and the disaffected 
regiments scattered all over the British Empire. 

There were in Ireland in 1865-6 about 26,000 
British regular troops, and the militia, which was not 
under arms, because the Government dared not call it 
out, numbered about 16,000 men, of whom more than 
half were Fenians and all of the rest, except some of 
the Ulster regiments, of strongly Fenian sympathies. 
The Constabulary, then as now, a military force, num- 
bered from 14,000 to 15,000 men. Considerably more 
than half the regular soldiers were Irishmen and fully 
8,000 were sworn Fenians. In the whole British army 
there were fully 15,000 Fenians, and not less than 60 
per cent. of the rank and file were Irish, including sons 
of Irishmen born in England and Scotland. At that 
time the latter were among the sturdiest Irishmen alive. 

The officers of the British army were then even more 
incompetent than they proved themselves to be in the 
Boer War, and the regiments were really run by the 
Adjutants and the non-commissioned officers. There 
was a very large proportion of Irish sergeants, and hun- 
dreds of these were Fenians. Besides the men stationed 
in Ireland, many of the best Fenian regiments were at 
important strategic points in England. A Fenian at the 
War Office could not have placed them to greater ad- 
vantage. 

We had in Ireland at the close of 1865 about 160 
American officers—Colonels, Captains and Lieutenants, 
who had gone through the Civil War, to say nothing 
of the hundreds of others who were ready to come over. 
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Most of these were rough and ready men, who had only 
carried out orders, but several were men of unusual 
ability, who had commanded brigades and regiments in 
big battles and important operations. In the civilian 
organisation in Ireland and Great Britain there were 
several thousand ex-soldiers and fully 10,000 militiamen. 
Add to this the fact that in four poorly guarded Gov- 
ernment arsenals in Ireland there were more than 100,000 
Enfield rifles with ammunition and equipment, for the 
same number of men, and it will be seen that the means 
were at hand for the most formidable movement for 
Irish freedom with which England had ever had to deal. 


' On September 15, 1865, the Irish People 
newspaper was seized by the Government and 
the staff and many prominent members of the 
I. R. B. cast into prison. The British Govern- 
ment had made up its mind to cripple the 
organization by arresting its leaders. | Ste- 
phens, despite the urgent appeals of many of 
the prominent men in the movement, kept on 
postponing the rising, while the Government 
continued to arrest the principal men of the 
organization. 

Stephens, who undoubtedly was a great or- 
ganizer, did not know how to use effectively 
the thousands of men who had been brought 
into Fenianism, and at a time when a bold 
stroke should have been made he indulged in 
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a policy of hesitancy and procrastination. 
Shortly afterwards Stephens himself was ar- 
rested at Fairfield House, in the neighborhood 
of Dublin. His daring rescue from Rich- 
mond Bridewell by a band of armed Fenians, 
aided from the inside by John J. Breslin, hos- 
pital warder, and Daniel Byrne, a night 
watchman in the prison, sent a thrill of joy 
throughout Ireland and caused consternation 
in British Government circles. The rescue of 
Stephens occurred on November 24, 186s. 
He remained in Dublin in the house of a Mrs. 
Boland until March, 1866, when he left in 
disguise for France, and arrived safely in 
Paris. 

Edward Duffy, of Castlerea, in the County 
Roscommon, succeeded Stephens as head of 
the I. R. B. He was in failing health, but 
went to work bravely to perform his duty. 
Later Colonel Thomas J. Kelly, who had been 
Chief of Staff under Stephens, came back 
from New York, assumed control of the or- 
ganization, and gave it a new impetus. 

How the men of the I. R. B., most of their 
leaders in prison, with scarcely any arms, am- 
munition or military supplies, rose on March 
sth, 1867, and how the rising was speedily 
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suppressed by the Government are matters of 
history. It had been originally intended to 
strike on February 11th, but the Fenian lead- 
ers finding that their plans had been betrayed 
to the Government by the informer Corydon, 
who had been giving the British authorities 
information since September, 1866, decided to 
postpone the insurrection. Colonel John J. 
O’Connor, in Kerry, not getting notice of the 
postponement, started the revolt there accord- 
ing to schedule, on February 11th, but after 
giving a big scare to the loyalists in that 
county and in the adjoining counties of Cork 
and Limerick he had to retreat into the moun- 
tains, and finding that the rising had been 
postponed, disbanded his forces. 

The things which contributed chiefly to the 
failure of the I. R. B. in the ’sixties were the 
split in the Fenian Organization in the United 
States and Stephens’ unwillingness to strike 
at the opportune time. In the United States 
the Fenian organization, instead of working as 
one harmonious body to support the men in 
Ireland, divided into two factions, one of 
which had for its object the invasion of Can- 
ada, while the second continued to support, 
as far as it could, the organization at home. 
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Had the Fenian organization in America 
given its whole-hearted and undivided sup- 
port to the men in Ireland the outcome of the 
movement for Irish Independence at that 
period might have been different. It is prob- 
able that Stephens was discouraged by the 
split in the United States and that under dif- 
ferent circumstances he might have shown 
greatef readiness to act, as the more vigorous 
spirits in the organizaton urged him to. 

The I. R. B. from its inception has never 
gone out of existence. After what has been 
termed the failure of 1867, the work of reor- 
ganization was begun immediately. The I. 
R. B. was a tremendous force in Ireland up 
to the time of and during the early years of 
the Land League, and gave strength, leader- 
ship and backbone to that movement. 

There are some notable differences between 
the uprising of 1867 and the more formidable 
revolt of 1916—previous to and after the 
1867 outbreak a number of informers turned 
up, notably Corydon, Massey and Nagle. In 
1916 the British Government seems to have 
had no definite information beforehand of the 
intended rebellion except that which was con- 
veyed to them from the United States regard- 
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ing the shipload of arms and ammunition 
which the Germans attempted to land on the 
Irish coast. Some Unionist leaders and others 
have tried to create the impression that the 
Government had advance information about 
the rising, but in reality all that was known to 
the British authorities beforehand was that 
conditions in Ireland had become critical. 
The public organization, the Irish Volunteers, 
evidently acted as a very effective screen for 
the work of the secret body, which really 
directed and inspired the revolt. ‘The oppo- 
sition of the clergy, too, which was so vigor- 
ous in the earlier years of Fenianism, and de- 
spite which the I. R. B. made wonderful prog- 
ress numerically, did not manifest itself 
against the movement for Irish Independence 
which has come into world-wide prominence 
in 1916. The principles of the I. R. B. were 
never as well understood or as popular as they 
are in Ireland to-day, and the world never 
knew as it does now how brutally England 
governs there. Her firing squads, her gibbets, 
her jails, her malignity and her wiles have 
again failed to crush the love of liberty to 
which the Irish race has clung during more 
than seven centuries of outrage and oppres- 
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sion. The torches which dropped from the 
dead hands of the Irish martyrs of 1916 have ~ 
been taken up by others and relighted and the 
Irish nation keeps resolutely to the path along 
which the patriots and martyrs of the past 
have toiled and suffered during the long, dark 
and dreary centuries through which the peo- 
ple of Ireland have clung to their faith in ulti- 
mate freedom, inspired by their trust in the 
justice of God. 
JAMES REIDY. 
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PERSONALITIES AND IDEALS 


CHAPTER XV 
PADRAIC PEARSE 


(a) Educationalist 


HERE are hundreds of boys and young 
men and girls who will one day be able 
to say to their children and their children’s 
children, “The Headmaster of my School 
died for Ireland.” Nobody, perhaps, but an 
Irishman can realize how tremendous and in- 
spiring that short statement will sound to 
those unborn generations. 

A man who could have won fame and for- 
tune at any of several things—he might have 
been a great lawyer, a great writer, or a great 
_ scholar—Pearse chose in his twenties to devote 
his life and his considerable fortune to found- 
ing a school for boys which would give them 
an education and an upbringing suitable for 
the needs of the country. He was not con- 
tented with the systems of education the State 
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imposed upon Ireland. Both the primary and 
secondary systems of education had, in the 
main, the object of Anglicising the country, 
and some of the schools were succeeding—and 
are still, of course—in turning out passable 
imitation Englishmen and Englishwomen 
with imitation English manners and imitation 
English accents, though nothing really can 
impose an Anglo-Saxon civilization on the 
bulk of the people. They still retain every 
distinction of race, and the more educated 
they become the more intensely national are 
they, as witness the part played by University- 
bred men and women in the recent revolt. 
Pearse had been one of the most important 
workers in the Gaelic League, which had 
convinced the intelligence of the country that 
if we were to take our place amongst the na- 
tions of the earth we must have a distinctively 
national culture and we must be able to speak 
our own language. Pearse decided that the 
work he felt himself most suited for, viz., the 
founding of a bi-lingual secondary school for 
boys, was the best work he could do for Ire- 
land. 

Here it may be mentioned that although he 
was equally at home in both English and Irish 
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his lasting literary work is in the Irish lan- 
guage. 

He spent some years preparing himself for 
the work of the school; he studied bi-lingual- 
ism in Belgium and Holland and the latest 
methods of teaching foreign languages in vari- 
ous continental cities. Then in the summer of 
1908 he acquired in Rathmines a large eight- 
eenth century house with recreation fields and 
an old walled garden, and ensconcing him- 
self there he announced in the newspapers that 
he was about to open a bi-lingual boarding and 
day school for boys. It was even a more dar- 
ing undertaking than it looks on paper, be- 
cause for generations all the Catholic Sec- 
ondary Schools had been in the hands of Re- 
ligious Orders and there were certain age-old 
prejudices against lay boarding-schools which, 
however, were more easily overcome by 
Pearse than by another. 

Thomas MacDonagh, who was at that time 
teaching French in a’school in Fermoy in 
County Cork, came and offered his long ex- 
perience of boarding schools to Pearse, and so 
he became his second master. In addition 
there was a large staff of men and women of 
well-known scholastic attainments. . Pearse 
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brought out a carefully written prospectus, 
indicating the lines on which his school was 
to be run. He offered something new in edu- 
cational ideas and his project was regarded 
with the greatest interest. In the first week 
of its opening his school was attended by about 
sixty boys—a very large number in Ireland 
for a new school. The house had beautiful 
surroundings and was inspiringly decorated 
in a way to arouse the ambition and patriot- 
ism of boys. ‘The walls were decorated with 
mural paintings of incidents from the lives of 
the great men of Ireland. A fresco in the en- 
trance hall represented the boy Cuchullain 
donning arms for the first time. The Druid 
warns him that whoever takes up arms upon 
that day will have a short life, but a glorious 
one. Around the fresco was written in Old 
Irish the boy’s reply, “I care not if my life 
have only the span of a night and a day if my 
deeds be spoken of by the men of Ireland.” 
In addition to the school teaching staff Pearse 
arranged a series of half-holiday lectures, 
twice weekly, to be given by the best-known 
men and women in Ireland. His lecture- 
course contained the most famous names. in 
literature, science and art. The school soon 
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became a centre of the intellectual life of Ire- 
land. He published occasionally a magazine, 
An Macaomh, which contained not only con- 
tributions from the boys and the teaching staff, 
but from well-known writers. Every year he 
produced a few plays which were acted by 
his staffs and his pupils. The most remark- 
able of these productions was a passion play, 
written in Irish by himself, which was acted 
in the Abbey Theatre by the pupils and staffs 
of his Boys’ School, St. Enda’s, and his Girls’ 
School, St. Ita’s. Part of the play was built 
on the Irish folk-tradition of the passion of 
Christ, and the whole production was so re- 
markable that many of the important English 
and Continental papers noticed it. 

It would be impossible to imagine more in- 
spiring or more wholesome surroundings for 
a child. Every manly sport was encouraged, 
and the school had a famous hurling-team 
which no other team could beat. In two 
years the number of boys who flocked to the 
school made it necessary for him to move into 
a larger house. 

In the issue of dn Macaomh for Christ- 
mas, 1909, he stated the ideas he was striving 
to propagate: 
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All the problems with which we strive were long 
ago solved by our ancestors only their solutions have 
been forgotten. ‘Take the problem of education, the 
problem, that is, of bringing up a child. We constantly 
speak and write as if a philosophy of education were 
first formulated in our own time. But all wise peo- 
ples of old faced and solved that problem for themselves, 
but most of their solutions were better than ours. Pro- 
fessor Culverwell thinks that the Jews gave it the best 
solution. For my part, I take off my hat to the old 
Irish. The philosophy of education is preached now, 
but it was practised by the founders of the Gaelic sys- 
tem two thousand years ago. ‘Their very names for 
“education” and “teacher” and “pupil” show that they 
had gripped the heart of the problem. ‘The word for 
“education” among the old Gaels was the same as the 
word for “fostering”; the teacher was a ‘“‘fosterer” and 
the pupil was a “foster-child.” Now “to foster’ is 
exactly the function of a teacher: not primarily to 
“lead up,” to “guide,” to “conduct through a course 
of studies,” and still less to “indoctrinate,” to “in- 
form,” to “prepare for exams,” but primarily to “‘fos- 
ter” the elements of character already present. I put 
this another way in the first number of 4n Macaomh 
when I wrote that the true work of the teacher may 
be said to be to help the child to realise himself at his 
best and worthiest. One does not want to make each 
of one’s pupils a replica of oneself (God forbid) hold- 
ing the self-same opinions, prejudices, likes, illusions. 
Neither does one want to drill all one’s pupils into so 
many regulation little soldiers or so many stodgy lit- 
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tle citizens, though this is apparently the aim of some 
of the most cried-up of modern systems. The true 
teacher will recognize in each of his pupils an individ- 
ual human soul, distinct and different from every other 
human soul that has ever been fashioned by God, miles 
and miles apart from the soul that is nearest and most 
akin to it, craving, indeed, comradeship and sympathy 
and pity, needing also it may be discipline and guidance 
and a restraining hand, but imperiously demanding 
to be allowed to live its own life, to be al- 
lowed to bring itself to its own perfection; because 
for every soul there is a perfection meant for it alone, 
and which it alone is capable of attaining. So the 
primary office of the teacher is to “foster” that of good 
which is native to the soul of his pupil, striving to 
bring its inborn excellences to ripeness rather than to 
implant in it excellences exotic to its nature. It comes 
to this then, that the education of a child is greatly 
a matter, in the first place, of congenial environment 
and, next to this, of a wise and loving watchfulness 
whose chief appeal will be to the finest instincts of the 
child itself. In truth, I think that the old Irish plan 
of education, as idealised for boys in the story of the 
Macradh of Emhain and for girls in that of the Gri- 
anan of Lusga, was the wisest and most generous that 
the world has ever known. ‘The bringing together of 
children in some pleasant place under the fosterage of 
some man famous among his people for his greatness 
of heart, for his wisdom, for his skill in some gracious 
craft,—here we get the two things on which I lay 
most stress in education, the environment, and the stim- 
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ulus of a personality which can address itself to the 
child’s worthiest self. Then, the charter of free gov- 
ernment within certain limits, the right to make laws 
and maintain them, to elect and depose leaders,—here 
was scope for the growth of individualities yet pro- 
vision for maintaining the suzerainty of the common 
weal; the scrupulous co-relation of moral, intellectual 
and physical training, the open-air life, the very type 
of the games which formed so large a part of their 
learning,—all these things were designed with a large- 
ness of view foreign to the little minds that devise 
our modern makeshifts for education. Lastly, the 
“dite,” fosterer or teacher, had as colleagues in his 
work of fosterage no ordinary hirelings, but men whom 
their gifts of soul, or mind, or body, had lifted high 
above their contemporaries,—the captains, the poets, 
the prophets of their people. 

Civilization has taken such a queer turn that it might 
not be easy to restore the old Irish plan of education 
in all its details. Our heroes and seers and scholars 
would not be so willing to add a Boy-Corps or a Gri- 
anan to their establishments as were their prototypes 
in Ireland from time immemorial till the fall of the 
Gaelic polity. I can imagine how blue Dr. Hyde, 
Mr. Yeats, and Mr. MacNeill would look if their 
friends informed them that they were about to send 
them their children to be fostered. But, at least, we 
can bring the heroes and seers and scholars to the 
schools (as we do at Sgoil Eanna) and get them to 
talk to the children; and we can rise up against the 
system which tolerates as teachers the rejected of all 
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other professions rather than demanding for so priest- 
like an office the highest souls and noblest intellects of 
the race. I think, too, that the little child-republics 
I have described, with their own laws and their own 
leaders, their life face to face with nature, their care 
for the body as well as for the mind, their fostering of 
individualities yet never at the expense of the com- 
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monwealth, ought to be taken as models for all our 
modern schools. But I must not be misunderstood. 
In pleading for an attractive school-life, I do not plead 
for making school-life one long grand pic-nic: I have 
no sympathy with the sentimentalists who hold that 
we should surround children with an artificial happi- 
ness, shutting out from their ken pain and sorrow 
and retribution and the world’s law of unending strife; 
the key-note of the school-life I desiderate is effort on 
the part of the child himself, struggle, self-sacrifice, 
self-discipline,- for by these things only does the soul 
rise to perfection. I believe in gentleness, but not in 
softness. I would not place too heavy a burden on 
young shoulders, but I would see that no one, boy or 
man, shirk the burden he is strong enough to bear. 


The sons and youthful relatives of the best- 
known Irishmen were now being educated 
there. To mention a few whose names will be 
recognized here in America—there were the 
nephews of George Moore (whose grand- 
father, by the way, was made President of Ire- 
land by the French in 1798), the grandson of 
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Dr. Sigerson, the children of Stephen Gwynn, 
of Eoin MacNeill and The O’Rahilly. 
Pearse did not like to refuse admittance to 
any boy through want of space, so he felt 
obliged to acquire a house and grounds large 
enough to allow him to cope with the increas- 
ing number of boys. In 1910 he moved from 
Cullenswood House to the Hermitage in Rath- 
farnham—a house full of associations with ~ 
Robert Emmet, Sarah Curran and with many 
incidents in eighteenth century Irish his- 
tory. He then converted Cullenswood House 
into a school for girls. ‘Taking over the Her- 
mitage was a heavy undertaking, as a good 
deal of alteration was necessary to convert it 
into aschool. The fact that he was unable to 
command the long credit for building opera- 
tions given in Ireland to the schools managed 
by religious orders, considerably crippled his 
resources. He never really had enough money 
for the vastness of his undertaking, but with 
what capital he had he accomplished wonder- 
ful things. In this he was assisted by his 
mother and sisters, who managed the domestic 
side of the schools. Mrs. Pearse’s running of 
the household expenditure was described by 
an expert who looked into her arrangements 
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as a marvel of economic management. Pearse 
keenly realized what he owed to his mother 
and often said he dreaded the thought that in 
the natural course of events, her death would 
take place before his. He spent his last hours 
in writing her a poem that he knew would give 
her some consolation. And it was to her he 
wrote this last simple and beautiful letter: 


KILMAINHAM Prison, May 3rd. 
My Dearest Morturr: 

I have been hoping up to now it would be possible to 
see you again, but it does not seem possible. Good-bye, 
dear, dear mother. Through you I say good-bye to 
“Wow Wow,” (a sister), Mary, Brigid, Willie, Miss 
B., Miceal, cousin Maggine and everyone at St. Enda’s. 
I hope and believe Willie? and the St. Enda boys will be 
all safe. 

I have written two papers about financial affairs and 
one about my books which I want you to get. With 
them are a few poems which I want added to the poems 
in MS. in my bookcase. You asked me to write a little 
poem which would seem to be said by you about me. I 
have written it, and a copy is in Arbour Hill Barracks 
with other papers. 

I just received holy communion. I am happy, except 
for the great grief of parting from you. This is the death 
I should have asked for if God had given me the choice of 
all deaths—to die a soldier’s death for Ireland and for 


* William Pearse was executed the next day. 
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freedom. We have done right. People will say hard 
things of us now, but later on will praise us. Do not 
grieve for all this but think of it as a sacrifice which God 
asked of me and of you. : 

Good-bye again, dear mother. May God bless you for 
your great love for me and for your great faith, and may 
He remember all you have so bravely suffered. I hope 
soon to see papa, and in a little while we shall be all to- 
gether again. I have not words to tell you of my love for 
you and how my heart yearns to you all. I will call to 
you in my heart at the last moment. 

Your son Pat, 


In another country a school like Pearse’s 
would be endowed both by the State and by 
private philanthropy. In Ireland we can 
hardly be said to have a State, and the few 
people of large fortunes might endow a school 
for Anglicizing the country, but never one 
with this patriotic programme. About the 
time Pearse took up his quarters in the Her- 
mitage his work was becoming well-known 
everywhere. In England, General Baden- 
Powell, who had founded the Boy Scout, 
movement, was much impressed by what 
Pearse was accomplishing for Irish boys, and 
became eager to enroll in some way for his 
movement the help of this inspiring teacher of 
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boys. Of course, no working scheme between 
Pearse and Baden-Powell was feasible, but it 
is worth mentioning as showing the attention 
St. Enda’s School was attracting. 

The school lasted in all from September, 
1908, until the first week of May, 1916, when 
its founder was placed before a firing squad of 
eight soldiers, four of whom aimed at his head 
and four at his heart; the heart that had loved 
Ireland and the boys of Ireland so much, and 
the fine brain that had planned such great 
things were riddled with bullets. 

He was a great man, though his greatness 
was rarely apparent at first acquaintance. He 
had the curious aloofness and reserve of the 
educated Irish. He was rarely seen at social 
gatherings; when he was, his tall, strongly- 
built figure with its stooping head and slightly- 
squinting eager eyes was the figure of a man 
of destiny. In conversation he was gentle and 
shy, only in the presence of large masses of 
people did he really become himself. Then 
he became imperious and masterful, and his 
strength and passion were sometimes over- 
whelming. He was the finest orator I have 
ever heard, though his oratory was not of the 
kind common amongst the Irish members of 
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the House of Commons and in many Irish- 
American gatherings, and which is known as 
rameis in Ireland. Everything Pearse said 
was charged with meaning, and took root in 
the heads and hearts of the people. He never 
worked up his audience into tears about the 
past woes of Ireland; he made them passion- 
ately eager to struggle for the future. ‘Thus, 
he dominated that generation of University- 
bred men and women in Ireland who have 
risked so much and accomplished so much. I 
can easily understand how, when the choice of 
President of the Republic had to be taken, all 
minds and eyes turned to him. He is still in 
the minds of the people their President, 


though the soldiers threw his shot-riddled y: 


body, coffinless into a pit, and covered it with 
corroding lime, so that we can never recover 
it, to pay it our homage. 

Mary M. Coium. 
Formerly member of St. Ita’s Teaching Staff. 
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(6) The Poet 


At break of day I chanced to stray where Seine’s fair 
waters glide, 

When to raise my heart, young Bonaparte, came forward 
for to ride; 

On a field of green, with gallant mien, he formed his men 
in square, 

And down the line, with looks divine, he rode the Oul’ 
Grey Mare. 


Can’t you hear some blind ballad-singer 
trolling out these lines at an Irish coun- 
try faire And if you found them in a collec- 
tion of anonymous Irish street-songs, would 
you not pronounce them authentic? But the 
lines were written by Padraic Pearse to em- 
body a fragment of a genuine traditional song. 
_ Ina characteristic Irish way, using the fig- 

ure of a grey mare as other Irish ballads on 

the Napoleonic legend use the figures of a 

bunch of roses or a green linnet, the original 

seems to have lamented the eclipse of the Na- 

poleonic cause and prophesied its triumph. 

Padraic Pearse’s re-construction was typical 
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of the illiterate ballad-maker’s productions. 
It went on: 


My sporting boys that’s tall and straight, take counsel and 
be wise; 

Attention pay to what I say, my lecture don’t despise ; 

Let patience guide yous everywhere, and from traitors now 
beware, 

For none but min that’s sound within can ride my Oul’ 


Grey Mare! 


Now Bonaparte on her did start, he rode too fast, Is 
Truagh (Alas!) 

She lost a shoe at Moscow fair, and got lamed at Wa- 
terloo; 

But wait till she comes back again where she’ll have far- 
rier’s care, 

And the very next hate, she'll win the plate, my sporting 
Oul’ Grey Mare! 


The last stanza was the genuine relique. 
Padraic Pearse was devoted to the memory of 
the Corsican and one of his cherished posses- 
sions was a lock of hair said to be Napoleon’s. 
He used to say—“ Hold your breath now while 
I’m showing you this.” I remember being with 
him in the Abbey Theatre and seeing him read 
during the intervals a book called “The Cor- 
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sican” that was made up of extracts from the 
diaries, proclamations and despatches of Na- 
poleon. He reminded me that in the begin- 
ning Napoleon was the ardent lover of a poor 
and unhappy motherland. ‘He took the bribe 
and went over to the big country,” I said. 
“Yes,” said Pearse, “Napoleon the patriot let 
himself be bribed with glory.” 

I began with “At break of day I chanced 
to stray” because it shows a characteristic side 
of Padraic Pearse—a side, too, that may come 
to be overlooked. He understood popular 
tradition so well that he could make verse that 
would pass for the anonymous creations of the 
folk. It was really a delight to hear him re- 
peat the old ballads that he knew. He seemed 
to like best the ones that brought him to an 
unusual exuberance—extravagant pieces that 
were kept in bounds by his gravity. He used 
to recite “Shamus O’Brien” and “Paudraugh 
Croohoore” splendidly. I can remember his 
doing “Paudraugh Croohoore” at an entertain- 
ment in his school. I have even a better recol- 
lection of his doing it at a friend’s house. . He 
sat in a chimney-corner, and in a deep voice 
and with the heavy, occasional gestures of an 
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old shanachie he recited the same long, vigor- 
ous and extravagant ballad: 


Now Paudraugh Croohoore was the broth of a boy, 
He stood six foot eight; 

His arm was as thick as another man’s thigh— 
Sure Paudraugh was great! 


He was one of the first of his generation to 
become enthusiastic about the propaganda of 
the Gaelic League. When he wrote about the 
President of the Gaelic League, Dr. Douglas 
Hyde, in 1913, he said, “I have served under 
him since I was a boy. I am willing to serve 
under him until he can lead and I can serve 
no longer. I have never failed him. He has 
never failed me. I am only one of the many 
who could write thus. But probably my serv- 
ice has been longer than that of most, for it 
began when I was only sixteen; and perhaps 
it has been more intimate than that of all but 
a very few, for I have been in posts that re- 
quired constant communication with him for 
fifteen years.” He made himself fluent in 
Gaelic by living for long spaces of time in one 
of the poorest parishes of West Connacht. He 
loved Connacht and its Gaelic-speaking peo- 
ple—especially the children. He wrote his 
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most intimate poems in the language they 
spoke. How deeply he entered into the life 
of the Connacht cabin is shown in one of the 
poems he wrote in Irish—‘“The Lullaby of the 
Woman of the Mountain”—which has been 
translated by Thomas MacDonagh. “The mo- 
notonous repetition of the one rhyme through- 
out,” says MacDonagh, speaking of the origi- 
nal in his fine book, “Literature in Ireland,” 
“and the swaying flow of the verse help to 
make this poem a perfect lullaby.” 


O little head of gold! O candle of my house! 
Thou wilt guide all who travel this country. 


Be quiet, O house! And O little grey mice, 
Stay at home to-night in your hidden lairs! 


O moths on the window, fold your wings! 
Stay at home to-night, O little black chafers! 


O plover and O curlew, over my house do not travel! 
Speak not, O barnacle-goose, going over the mountain 
here! 


O creatures of the mountain, that wake so early 
Stir not to-night till the sun whitens over you. 


His single book of poems, “Suantraidhe 
agus Goltraidhe” (Songs of Sleep and of Sor- 
row), was published in 1914. MacDonagh in 
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his survey of the new Gaelic literature said: 
“One need not ask if it be worth while having 
such books of poetry. The production of this 
is already a success for the new literature.” 

He has made reference to the people of 
Connacht and to their children in one of the 
two poems he wrote just before his execution. 
The poem I speak of is in English, and has 
come to us unrevised: 


THE WAYFARER 
The beauty of this world hath made me sad; 
This beauty that will pass; 
Sometimes my heart hath shaken with great joy, 
To see a leaping squirrel in a tree, 
Or a red ladybird upon a stalk, 
Or little rabbits in a field at evening, 
Lit by a staring sun; 
On some green hill, where shadows drifting by, 
Some quietude, where mountainy men have sown 
And some would reap, near to the gate of Heaven; 
Or children with bare feet 
Upon the sands of some ebbed sea, 
Or playing in the streets of little towns in Connacht— 
Things young and happy, 
And then my heart hath told me 
These will pass 
Will pass and change, will die and be no more, 
Things bright and green, things young and happy, 
And I have gone upon my way—sorrowful! 
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The manuscript was not quite clear, and 
the transcription is possibly incorrect in lines 
g and 10. However, a French translation, 
probably made from a better manuscript ap- 
peared in the Mercure de France of July. 
The translation is by Madame Gonne: 


LE VOYAGEUR 


La beauté de ce monde m’a rendu triste, 

Cette beauté qui passera. 

Des fois, mon coeur a tremblé de grande joie 

A voir un écureuil sauter sur une branche, 

Une coccinelle rouge sur une tige, 

De petits lapins dans un champ, le soir 

Sous le soleil couchant, ~ 

Une colline verte ot les ombres passent, 

Quelque solitude o& des hommes de la montagne 

Ont semé 

Ou bien récoltent, prés des portes du Ciel, 

Des enfants pieds nus sur le sable 

D’une mer retirée, 

Ou jouant dans les rues d’une petite ville de Connacht. 
Toutes choses jeunes et heureuses. 

- Et puis mon coeur m’a dit: 

Tout cela passera, 

Passera et changera, mourra, ne sera plus. 

Des choses belles et vertes, des choses jeunes at heureuses. 
Et j’ai poursuivi mon chemin, tristement. 


It is not necessary now to review Padraic 


Pearse’s public career. He was a barrister- 
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at-law and in his early twenties he became edi- 
tor of the Gaelic League organ, dn Clat- 
deamh Soluis. He conducted this journal 
with vigor and judgment, writing weekly ar- 
ticles in Irish and English, and devoting par- 
ticular attention to educational problems. In 
order to study bi-lingual methods of education 
he spent some time in Belgium and Holland. 
He left the office of dn Claideamh Soluts 
eight years ago to take up a daring enterprise 
—the founding of a secondary school where 
the education given would be really Irish and 
national: education that would be bi-lingual 
in its methods and Gaelic in its atmosphere. 

After he founded St. Enda’s he connected 
nearly all his literary efforts with the schools. 
One year he wrote words for an heroic pag- 
eant, another year he wrote a miracle play to 
be acted by the children; a third year he wrote 
a Passion Play that was produced by the pu- 
pils and the staffs of his boys’ and girls’ schools, 
St. Enda’s and St. Ita’s. In 1913 he made a 
tour in the United States and lectured on 
Gaelic literature. On his return to Ireland he 
intervened in political affairs with the publi- 
cation of a series of articles in the Separatist 
journal, Irish Freedom. 
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The first series of his articles, June, 1913, 
to January, 1914, were published last year in 
a pamphlet with the title “From a Hermit- 
age.” These were written when the Ulster Vol- 
unteers were arming, but before the National- 
ists had organised their volunteers. In the 
foreword written a year afterwards he declares 
that the articles were written with a deliberate 
intention—‘“‘by argument, invective and satire, 
of goading those who shared my political 
views to commit themselves definitely to an 
armed movement.” Only extracts from this 
pamphlet can give an idea of its gay and de- 
liberate commitment to dangerous courses. It 
might be a chapter from some Irish book with 
a Nietzschean title—“The Rosy Dawn,” or 
“Thoughts out of Season.” 

Upon the dragon-fly a literature might be written. 
The dragon-fly is one of the most beautiful and terrible 
things in nature. It flashes by you like a winged emerald 
or ruby or turquoise. Scrutinise it at close quarters and 
you will find yourself comparing its bulky little round 
head, with its wonderful eyes and its cruel jaws, to the 
beautiful cruel head of a tiger. ‘The dragon-fly among 
insects is in fact as the tiger among beasts, as the hawk 
among birds, as the shark among fish, as the lawyer among 
men, as England among the nations. It is the destroyer, 
the eater-up, the cannibal. Two dragon-flies will fight 
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until nothing remains but two heads. So ferocious an 
eater-up is the dragon-fly that it is said that, in the ab- 
sence of other bodies to eat up, it will eat up its own 
body until nothing is left but the head, and it would 
doubtless eat its own head if it could; a feat which would 
be as remarkable as the feat of the saint, recorded by 
Carlyle and recalled by Mitchel, who swam across the 
channel carrying his decapitated head in his teeth. The 
dragon-fly is the type of greedy ascendancy—a sinister head 
preying upon its own vitals. The largest and most won- 
derful dragon-flies I have seen in Ireland haunt the lovely 
woods that fringe the shores of Lough Corrib, near Cong. 
And at Cong, I remember, there is a great lord who has 
pulled down many homes that no ascending smoke may 
mar the sylvan beauty of his landscape. 

Poverty, starvation, social unrest, crime are incidental 
to the civilization of such states as England and America, 
where immense masses of people are herded in great 
Christless cities and the bodies and souls of men are ex- 
ploited in the interests of wealth. But these conditions 
do not to any extent exist in Ireland. We have not great 
cities; we have hardly any ruthless capitalists exploiting 
immense masses of men. Yet in Ireland we have dire 
and desperate poverty; we have starvation; we have so- 
cial unrest. Ireland is capable of feeding twenty million 
people; we are barely four million. Why do so many of 
us starve? Before God, I believe that the root of the 
matter lies in foreign domination. A free Ireland would 
not, and could not, have hunger in her fertile vales and 
squalor in her cities. Ireland has resources to feed five 
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times her population: a free Ireland would make those 
resources available. A free Ireland would drain the 
bogs, would harness the rivers, would plant the wastes, 
would nationalise the railways and waterways, would im- 
prove agriculture, would protect fisheries, would promote 
commerce, would foster industries, would diminish ex- 
travagant expenditure (as on needless judges and police- 
men), would beautify the cities, would educate the work- 
ers (and also the non-workers, who stand in dire need 
of it), would, in short, govern herself as no external 
power—nay, not even a government of angels and arch- 
angels—could govern her. For freedom is the condition 
of sane life, and in slavery, if we have no death, we have 
the more evil thing which the poet has named Death-in- 
Life. The most awful wars are the wars that take place 
in dead or quasi-dead bodies when the fearsome things 
that death breeds go forth to prey upon one another and 
upon the body that is their parent. 


Keating (whom I take to be the greatest of Irish Na- 
tionalist poets) used a terrific phrase of the Ireland of 
his day: he called her “the harlot of England.” Yet 
Keating’s Ireland was the magnificent Ireland in which 
Rory O’Moore planned and Owen Roe battled. What 
would he say of this Ireland? His phrase if used to- 
day would no longer be a terrible metaphor, but would 
be a more terrible truth; a truth literal and exact. For 
is not Ireland’s body given up to the pleasure of another, 
and is not Ireland’s honor for sale in the market-place? 

My priest on my desert island spoke to me glowingly 
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about the Three who died at Manchester. He spoke to 
me too of the rescue of Kelly and Deasy from the prison 
van and of the ring of armed Fenians keeping the Eng- 
lishry at bay. I have often thought that that was the 
most memorable moment in recent Irish history: and that 
that ring of Irishmen spitting fire from revolver barrels, 
while an English mob cowered out of range, might well 
serve as a symbol of the Ireland that should be; of the 
Ireland that shall be. Next Sunday we shall pay homage 
to them and to their deed; were it not a fitting day for 
each of us to resolve that we too will be men? 


Padraic Pearse might have been Ireland’s 
great Catholic writer—not in the sectarian 
sense that the word is used in English-speak- 
ing countries, but in the philosophic sense that 
it is understood in Europe. Ireland has badly 
needed writers that would be trained in the 
severe Catholic philosophy and mellowed in 
the ancient Catholic culture and would have 
a touch of the heroic impulse of the mission- 
ary saints. Padraic Pearse shows himself such 
a writer in the little pamphlet, “From a 
Hermitage.” He has spoken of Wolfe Tone, 
John Mitchel, Thomas Davis and Fintan La- 
lor as being the four Evangelists of Irish Na- 
tionalism. Had a more cultured Lalor writ- 
ten for a more cultured circle we might com- 
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pare Pearse’s political writings to his—they 
are like Lalor’s in the epistolary directness of 
their style and in their power of making talis- 
manic phrases. 


PADRAIC COLUM. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
ROGER DAVID CASEMENT 


(a) The Man 


T was back in 1905 that I first met Roger 

Casement, soon after his return from the 
Congo, where, at the risk of life and reputa- 
tion, he had laboured to accumulate evidence 
of the infernal tortures which the rubber com- 
panies whose head was the King of the Bel- 
gians, were inflicting on the natives. An acute 
controversy was going on at the time over 
Casement’s revelations, and his vivid person- 
ality came in for much discussion. I do not 
remember that even the most bitter of his 
enemies had a word to say against his char- 
acter. 

., Casement until just before his death was 
“an Ulster Protestant, born in County An- 
trim in 1864. The place where I met 
him in his native county was a _ proper 
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background for one destined to stand on the 
gallows and answer for his part in asserting 
his country’s right to political independence. 
It was Ardrigh, the home of Mr. Francis 
Joseph Biggar, another Ulster Protestant 
whose devotion to Gaelic tradition has been 
conspicuous. The house stands on the lower 
slopes of Cave Hill, where in 1795 Wolfe 
Tone, Samuel Neilson and Thomas Russell 
bound themselves by oath to pursue the cause 
of Irish independence. I knew little at the 
time of Casement’s interest in the Irish ques- 
tion. I had heard that he was a Home Ruler, 
but that was all; and that may have been 
why at first sight he did not recall to me those 
apostles of militant nationalism so much as he 
did the buccaneers of the Spanish main. 
There was an inescapable suggestion of ro- 
mance about him; one said at once a man in 
whose life sentiment must play a large part; 
but it became quickly evident that the heart’s 
passion was regulated, not dominated, by a 
subtle and ironic intellect. 

Casement was standing on the steps of Ard- — 
righ that quiet, sunny morning when I saw 
him first. He had a cigarette in his hand, and 
the tall, lithe figure was relaxed. His air 
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was courtly, full of an unforgettable gracious- 
ness. With that relaxation there was unques- 
tionable evidence of the lissome, swift 
strength and poise which, in our everyday 
imagery, we call panther-like. It was a subtle 
quality not always certainly distinguishable 
from dilettantism, yet how tragic would have 
been the suspicion of the more ignoble quality 
in one who was to decree for himself so chival- 
rous and self-abnegatory a destiny! Casement 
was reserved, almost shy, greatly tolerant; and 
when he spoke in those low, musical, kindly 
tones, without a trace of arrogance, though 
with a great deal of self-consciousness, one 
established him in one’s mind and heart as an 
honorable gentleman, a poet, an idealist, that 
kind of idealist who, with an intellect which 
pierces the sham and hypocrisy of life’s ordi- 
nary shibboleths, refuses the cowardly refuge 
of cynicism and, with a full knowledge and 
gentle relish of human weaknesses, says that 
if we must fail we had better fail in striving 
for the highest, but that it is never certain we 
must fail. I felt sure that Casement hated the 
compromise of ordinary politics too much ever 
to get the best out of them, and therein would 
be his weakness as a national leader. But as 
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an inspiration—well, it was clear that his ship 
would always be steered towards truth, with 
her sails bellying out in the twin winds of cour- 
age and chivalry. 

~> I soon found out that he was a Separatist. 
Neither in public nor in private did he con- 
ceal it. He was greatly concerned to stop the 
drainage of Irish manhood into the British 
army. But the Government took no notice of 
these opinions and activities. He was render- 
ing excellent service as a consul, and his polit- 
ical dreams were regarded as too visionary to 
be of serious account. 

Casement had come to Ardrigh to pull him- 
self together before undergoing an operation 
in Belfast. J remember how anxious he was 
that his illness should not be made known. It 
was not merely that he had a Greek love of 
health, but that he hated publicity. This 
hatred of publicity was such that when he was 

_ arrested after landing from the German sub- 
marine his name was comparatively little 
known throughout Ireland. Yet for over a 
decade he had been active at home and abroad 
in movements designed to better Irish condi- 
tions. His work a few years back for the 
starving peasants of Connemara gained him 
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a local fame, and the resources of a purse none 
too fat were drawn upon to build a new wing 
for a college in Donegal devoted to the teach- 
ing of Irish. His generosity was proverbial. 

Casement was one of those men whose 
aloofness of spirit makes them deferential 
to their fellow-men. His soul lived in a 
lonesome place. He would listen tolerantly 
to whatever anyone might say, but I greatly 
doubt if any man’s opinion but his own ever 
influenced his major actions. Those who 
consider that his tropical experiences made 
a madman of Roger Casement know very 
little of him. The root of his madness lay 
far deeper, in a great sympathy for human 
suffering, in a proud gospel of individual- 
ism, in an incorrigible conviction that no 
civilised race should be compelled to en- 
dure alien domination. One can imagine that 
British apologists would resent the word 
“alien”—one has heard learned biologists 
prove that there is no such thing as a distinct 
Irish race. Unfortunately it is not biologists 
who have to settle political difficulties. What 
matters is that there is a distinct Irish men- 
tality, and in the particular instance Roger 
Casement was a very excellent example of it. 
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Casement was always on the side of the 
weak from the time when he closed his boy- 
hood career as a purser on an Elder Demp- 
ster boat and entered His Majesty’s service 
under the egis of Sir Claude MacDonnell. 
His earliest consular work was done in the 
wilds of Africa, and his success with the prim- 
itive peoples inhabiting there was remark- 
able. No doubt his distinguished appearance 
impressed the elemental natives, but his suc- 
cess may still more probably be attributed to 
his adaptable Irish intelligence, his resource- 
fulness and his quick sympathy. His abiding 
love of children, always a lovable trait, may 
also have helped him to reach those childlike 
natures. Those who came back from Africa 
brought stories of exploits that must have left 
his name a brilliant legend there. I remem- 
ber hearing how once, when his coolies re- 
fused to ford a river which was infested with 
~ crocodiles, Casement went further up the bank 
and, plunging in alone, swam the four hun- 
dred odd yards across. Then his coolies fol- 
lowed him. And there is the story of his ap- 
pearance before a native king with whom it 
was desirable to negotiate a treaty. The king 
received the consul agreeably, but soon it was 
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noised about that the women of the tribe had 
fallen under the “evil eye” of the white man. 
Casement was equal to the occasion; by a 
weird conglomeration of suddenly invented 
magic he exorcised the too sensitive females 
in the royal presence! Once Queen Victoria, 
thinking the dignity of her consul would be 
improved by a glittering uniform, wrote him 
to that effect. Casement replied by sending 
a photo of himself in the only uniform, he 
said, he needed. The imperial éyes in due 
time, never very famous for their humor, had 
an opportunity of judging whether a sun hel- 
met, a loin cloth and a pair of sand shoes were 
adequate trappings for an emissary of empire. 
. Casement was consul for South-west Africa 
at St. Paul de Loanda during the Boer War, 
and the ultra-Imperialists considered him a 
pro-Boer. If they meant that the destruction 
of those two brave nationalities was hateful to 
him they were right, even though Casement 
never forgave the Boers their cruel treatment 
of the natives. But if they meant that he was 
not loyal to his consular oath, they were wrong. 
No man in its service could have given the 
British Government more loyal returns than 
Casement did. Not easily amenable to dis- 
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cipline, he had to work in his own way. Im- 
patient of mediocrity he neither could nor did 
always conceal his contempt for his superiors; 
to one of them he is said to have refused to 
speak for three years. He did not care for 
some posts that were ordinarily sought for 
in the service—he refused Lisbon, doubtless 
because it was not picturesque enough. His 
fearless work in connection with the Putu- 
mayo rubber atrocities rivalled what he had 
done in the Congo; his evidence as to condi- 
tions in the consular service gained him official 
thanks; he finally retired after he had served 
as consul-general at Rio, and was pensioned. 
He was made a knight in 1911. The honor 
was unsought and only urgent private rea- 
sons made him accept it.’ 
+ So restless a spirit could not rest. Casement 
soon became one of the prominent leaders of 
the Irish Volunteers; his apologia for that ac- 

1Casement had been made a C.M.G. several years 
previously. He had even been received in private audi- 
ence by King Edward. I remember asking Casement 
how the King had impressed him. He said: “He is an 
ideal king for the English; he has all the tact of a small 
shopkeeper.” Casement’s knighthood was withdrawn on 
his conviction of high treason and while his appeal was 
pending. 
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tion may be found elsewhere in this book, in 
his speech from the dock. At the outbreak of 
the war he was in America; from there he 
went to Germany. And from Germany he 
went back to Ireland with a price on his head, 
to fall into the hands of the authorities, as is 
related elsewhere, and to stand his trial for 
high treason.? 

It has been said that Casement was in the 
pay of Germany, but the British authorities 
have never made that charge specifically. 
Casement himself indignantly denied it in 
open court. When he forfeited the pension 
his consular service had earned, he and his 
work were supported and carried on with 
Irish money. When in Germany he endeav- 
oured to form an Irish Brigade from the Irish 
prisoners taken in the great war, but he failed. 
He endeavoured also to get from the Kaiser a 
declaration that in the event of German vic- 
tory Ireland would not be overrun. In this— 
for whatever it was worth—he was successful. 

Between August, 1911, and December, 


*It has been stated on good authority that Casement 
returned to Ireland to stop the rebellion and not to fo- 
ment it, that he was really responsible for MacNeill’s 
countermanding order. 
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1913, as he tells us himself, Casement wrote 
a remarkable series of articles “without any 
thought of publication.” They foreshadowed 
~sthe occurrence of the great war clearly, lay- 
‘ing the blame for it on British navalism, and 
they were a plea for a closer union between 
Ireland and the continent of Europe. In them 
Casement showed clearly, what Gladstone 
saw, that if Ireland, instead of lying to the 
west of England, lay between her and the 
continent, her autonomy would long ago have 
been secured. And he held, too, that so long 
as England was immune from invasion so long 
would she be indifferent to the worst horrors 
of war and, as a consequence, remain a menace 
to the peace of the world. In March, 1913, 
he wrote: 


That war of the seas is inevitable. It may be fought 
on a Continent; it may be waged in the air—it must be 
settled on the seas and it must mean either the freeing of 

’ those seas or the permanent exclusion of Europeans from 
the affairs of the world. It means for Europe the future, 
the very existence of European civilisation as opposed to 
the Anglo-Saxon world-dominion. In that war Germany 
will stand not alone as the champion of Europe, she will 
fight for the freedom of the world. 

As an Irishman, I have no fear of the result to Ire- 
land from a German triumph. I pray for it; for with 
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the coming of that day the “Irish Question,” so dear to 
British politicians, becomes a European, a world question. 

With the humbling of Great Britain and the destruc- 
tion of her sea ownership, European civilisation assumes 
a new stature, and Ireland, oldest and yet youngest of 
the European peoples, shall enter into free partnership 
with the civilisation, culture, and prosperity that that act 
of liberation shall bring to mankind. 


In these polemical writings, Casement dis- 
plays wit, satire and eloquence to an unusual 
degree; as efforts of special pleading they are 
in the best tradition of political pamphleteer- 
ing, the tradition which brings such documents 
out of an impassioned sense of public duty. 
They do not comprise all his literary effort; 
he wrote a good deal of verse which shows a 
fine sensibility and a thorough acquaintance 
with the finest culture. But it was his passion 
for human freedom that in this field, too, 
brought forth his most distinguished effort. 
There are not many sonnets in the English 
language finer than his “Hamilcar Barca”: 


Thou that didst mark from Heincte’s spacious hill 

The Roman spears, like mist, uprise each morn, 

Yet, held, with Hesper’s shining point of scorn, 

Thy sword unsheathed above Panormus still; 

Thou that wert leagued with naught but thine own will, 
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Eurythmic vastness to that stronghold torn 

From foes above, below, where, though forlorn, 
Thou still hadst claws to cling and beak to kill— 
Eagle of Eryx!—When the Aegatian shoal 

Rolled westward all the hopes that Hanno wrecked, 
With mighty wing, unwearying, didst thou 

Seek far beyond the wolf’s grim protocol, 

Within the Iberian sunset faintly specked, 

A rock where Punic faith should bide its vow. 


Politics in the last analysis is only the sci- 
ence of filling the national pot and boiling 
it. Roger Casement was no politician. Dur- 
ing these last sad months I have often pictured 
those magnetic eyes of his wandering with il- 
limitable spirit over the limited walls of his 
cell; in them was the certain faith of the Ger- 
man mystic who said that “the night time of 
the body is the day time of the soul.” He be- 
came a Roman Catholic while in prison. 

He is dead, this Knight of the Flaming 
_ Heart, hanged by the neck with a rope manip- 
ulated by a Rochdale barber, while the cheers 
of a Cockney crowd broke blasphemously 
through his last litany. I said that his ship 
would always be steered towards truth, with 
her sails bellying out in the twin winds of 
courage and chivalry. And so it proved. Too 
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often at the helm of such a ship sentimentality 
postures pathetically; it is not possible to 
speak of sentimentality in the case of one who, 
with a smile scornful of punitive death, laid 
down his life for his sentiment. 

MAURICE Joy. 


(b) The Speech from the Dock 


Sir Roger Casement was found guilty of 
high treason and sentenced to death by the 
Lord Chief Justice of England at 4:30 o’clock 
on the afternoon of the 29th June, 1916. He 
heard the verdict and sentence without flinch- 
ing. A smile, says the newspaper account, 
was playing about his face when the foreman 
of the jury pronounced the fateful word, 
“Guilty.” 

The jury had retired at 2:55 o’clock and 
returned at 3:48. Two minutes later Sir 
Roger began his famous valedictory. 


My Lord Chief Justice: 

There is objection—possibly not good in law, but 
surely good on moral grounds—against the application to 
me here of this English statute, five hundred and sixty- 
five years old, that seeks to deprive an Irishman of to-day 
of life and honor, not for “adhering to the King’s ene- 
mies,” but for adhering to his own people. 
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Being tried, in truth, not by my peers of the life 
present, but by fears of the dead past; not by civilisation 
of the twentieth century, but by the brutality of the four- 
teenth; not even by a statute framed in the language of 
the land that tries me, but emitted in the language of an 
enemy land—so antiquated is the law that must be sought 
to-day to slay an Irishman whose offence is that he puts 
Ireland first. 

Loyalty is sentiment, not law. It rests on love, not 
restraint. The government of Ireland, by England, rests 
on restraint, not love; and since it demands no love, it 
can evoke no loyalty. 

But this statute is more absurd even, than it is anti- 
quated; if it be potent to hang one Irishman, it is still 
more potent to gibbet all Englishmen. 

Edward III. was King not only of the realm of Eng- 
land, but also of the realm of France, and he was not 
the King of Ireland. Yet his dead hand to-day may pull 
the noose around an Irishman’s neck, whose sovereign he 
was not, although it can strain no strand around a French- 
man’s throat, whose sovereign he was. 

For centuries the successors of Edward III. claimed 
to be the Kings of France, and quartered the arms of 
_ France on their royal shield down to the union with Ire- 
land on January 1, 1801. 

Did the “Kings of France” resident here in Windsor 
or the Tower of London hang, draw and quarter as a 
traitor every Frenchman for four hundred years who 
fell into their power with arms in their hands? 

To the contrary, they received the embassies of these 
traitors, presents from these traitors, even knighthood it- 
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self at the hands of these traitors, feasted with them, tilted 
with them, fought them—but did not assassinate them 
by law! 

The judicial assassination of to-day was reserved for 
one race of the King’s subjects—for the Irishmen; for 
those who cannot forget their allegiance to the realm 
of Ireland. 

The Kings of England, as such, had no rights in Ire- 
land up to the time of Henry VIII. save such as rested 
on the contract of mutual obligation entered into be- 
tween them and certain princes, chiefs and lords of Ire- 
land. This form of legal right, such as it was, gave 
no King of England the lawful power to impeach an 
Irishman for high treason under this statute of King 
Edward III. 

And what is the fundamental charter of an English- 
man’s liberty? ‘That he be tried by his peers. 

With all respect, I assert that this court is to me— 
an Irishman charged with this offence—a foreign court; 
this jury is for me—an Irishman—not a jury of my peers, 
to try me in this vital issue, for it is patent to every 
man’s conscience that it is his indefeasible right, if tried 
at all, under this statute for high treason, that he be 
tried in Ireland before an Irish court and by an Irish 
jury. 

But for the Attorney-General of England there is only 
“England”—there is no Ireland and there is only the 
law of England—no right in Ireland; the liberty of Ire- 
land and Irishmen is begrudged by the power of England. 

Yet for me, an Irish outlaw, there is a land of Ireland, 
a right in Ireland, and a charter for all Irishmen to 
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appeal to as a last resort; a charter that even the very 
statutes of England cannot deprive us of—nay, more, a 
charter that the Englishmen themselves assert as the fun- 
damental bone of the law connecting the two kingdoms. 

To Englishmen I set no evil example, for I made no 
appeal to them. I asked no Englishman to help me. I 
asked Irishmen to fight for their rights. 

If I did wrong in making that appeal to Irishmen to 
join me in an effort to fight for Ireland, it is by Irish- 
men, and them alone, that I can be rightfully judged. 

From this court and its jurisdiction I appeal to those 
whom I am alleged to have wronged, and those whom 
I am alleged to have injured by my “evil example,” and 
claim that they alone are competent to decide my guilt 
or innocence. 

It was not I who landed in England, but the Crown 
who dragged me here, away from my own country to 
which I returned with a price upon my head; away from 
my own countrymen, whose loyalty was not in doubt, and 
safe from the judgment of my peers, whose judgment I 
do not shrink from. 

I admit no other judgment but theirs. I accept no 
verdict except at their hands. 

I assert from this dock that I am being tried here not 
because it is just, but because it is unjust. Place me be- 
fore a jury of my own countrymen, be it Protestant, 
Catholic, Unionist, Nationalist, Sinn Feinach or Orange- 
men, and I shall accept the verdict and bow to the 
statute and all its penalties. 

If they adjudge me guilty, then I am guilty. 

It is not I who am afraid of their verdict; it is the 
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Crown. If this is not so, why fear the test? I fear it 
not, but demand it as my right! 

I would add that the generous expressions of sympathy 
extended to me from so many quarters, particularly in 
America, have touched me very much. In that country, 
as in mine, I am sure my motives are understood—for 
the achievement of their liberties has been an abiding in- 
spiration to Irishmen and all elsewhere rightly struggling 
to be free. 

I hope to be acquitted of presumption if I say that 
the court I seek now is not this High Court of Justice 
of England, but the far greater, far higher and far older 
assemblage of justice—of the people of Ireland. 

Since in the acts which led to this trial, it was the 
people of Ireland I sought to serve—and them alone—I 
leave my judgment and sentence in their hands. 

Ireland has outlived the failure of all her hopes—yet 
she still hopes. Ireland has seen her sons, aye, and her 
daughters, suffer from generation to generation, always 
for the same cause, meeting always the same fate, always 
at the hands of the same power, and always a fresh gen- 
eration has passed on to withstand the same oppression. 

A cause that begets this indomitable faculty, preserving 
it through centuries of misery and the remembrance of lost 
liberty—this surely is the noblest cause men ever strove 
for, ever lived for, ever died for! 

My counsel referred to the Ulster Volunteer move- 
ment. Neither I nor any leaders of the Irish Volunteers 
founded in Dublin in November, 1913, had any quarrel 
with the Ulster Volunteers, as such, who were born a 
year earlier. 
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We aimed at winning Ulster Volunteers to the cause 
of a united Ireland. It was not we Irish Volunteers who 
broke the law, but the British party. The Government 
permitted the Ulster Volunteers to be armed by English- 
men; to threaten not merely the English party in its hold 
on office, but to threaten that party through the lives 
and blood of Irishmen. 

The battle was to be fought in Ireland in order that 
the political “Outs” to-day should be the “Ins” to-morrow 
in Great Britain. The law to benefit Ireland was to be 
met, not on the floor of Parliament, where the fight could 
indeed be won, but on a field of battle much nearer home, 
where the armies were to be composed of Irishmen slay- 
ing each other for some English party’s gain. 

The British navy was to be chartered “transports” that 
were bringing to our shores numerous assemblages of mili- 
tary and ex-military experts in the congenial and profitable 
business of holding down the subjects of the populations 
abroad. 

Our choice lay in submitting to foreign lawlessness or 
resisting it, and we did not hesitate to choose. 

The manifesto of the Irish Volunteers promulgated at 
a public meeting in Dublin on November 25, 1913, stated 
with sincerity the aims of the organization as I out- 
lined them. 

The Government that permitted the arming of those 
whose leaders declared that Irish national unity was a 
thing that should be opposed by force of arms, within nine 
days after the issue of our manifesto of good will to Irish- 
men of every creed and class took steps to nullify our 
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effort by prohibiting the importation of arms into Ireland 
as if it were a hostile, blockaded coast. 

Since lawlessness sat in high places in England and 
laughed at the law as a custodian’s law, what wonder that 
Irishmen refuse to accept the verbal protestations of Eng- 
land’s Lord Chancellor as a sufficient safeguard for their 
lives and liberties? 

I, for one, was determined Ireland was much more to 
me than the “Empire,” and if charity begins at home, 
so must loyalty. Since arms were so necessary to make 
our organisation a reality, it was our bounden duty to 
get arms before all else. 

I decided, with this end in view, to go to America, 
with surely a better right to appeal to Irishmen there 
for help in the hour of our great national trial than those 
envoys of the “Empire” could assert for their week-end 
descents on Ireland or their appeals to Germany. 

Within a few weeks of my arrival in the States a 
fund that had been opened to secure arms for the volun- 
teers in Ireland amounted to many thousands of pounds. 
In every case the money subscribed, whether it came either 
from the purse of wealthy men or the still readier pocket 
of the poor man, was Irish gold. 

Then came the war. As Mr. Birrell said, “The war 
has upset all our calculations.” 

It upset mine none the less than Mr. Birrell’s and put 
an end to my mission and peaceful efforts in America. 

We had seen the working of the Irish Constitution in 
the refusal of the army of occupation at the Curragh to 
obey the orders of the Crown. Now that we were told 
we ought to enter that army in return for a promissory 
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note (payable after death), a scrap of paper that might or 
might not be redeemed, I felt that in America my first 
duty was to keep Irishmen at home in the only army that 
could safeguard our national existence. 

If the small nationalities were to be the pawns in this 
game of embattled giants, I saw no reason why Ireland 
should shed her blood in any cause but her own, and if 
that be treason beyond the seas I am not ashamed to 
avow it or to answer for it here with my life. 

The difference between us was that the Unionist cham- 
pions chose the path that they felt would lead to the wool 
sack, while I went the road that I knew must lead to the 
dock. And the event proved that«we were both right. 

We had been told and had been asked to hope that 
after the war Ireland would get Home Rule—as a re- 
ward of her lifeblood shed for a cause, whomever else the 
success of which should benefit, it surely cannot benefit 
Ireland. 

What will Home Rule be in return for what the vague 
promise has taken and still hopes to take away from 
Ireland? 

Home Rule when it comes, if it does, will find Ireland 
drained of all that is vital to her very existence—unless 
-it be that unquenchable hope that we build on the graves 
of the dead- We are told that if Irishmen go by the thou- 
sands to die, not for Ireland, but for Flanders and for 
Belgium—for a patch of sand on the deserts of Mesopo- 
tamia or a rocky trench on the heights of Gallipoli—they 
will be winning self-government for Ireland. 

But if they dare lay down their lives on their native 
soil, if they dare even dream that freedom can be won 
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only at home by men resolved to fight for it there, then 
they are traitors to their country. 

If we are to be indicted as criminals—to be shot as 
murderers and imprisoned as convicts because the offence 
is that we love Ireland more than we value our lives— 
then I know not what virtue resides in any offer of self- 
government held out to brave men on such terms. 

Self-government is our right, a thing born in us, no 
more to be doled to us or withheld from us by another 
people than right itself—than the right to feel the warmth 
of the sun or smell the flowers—or love our kind. 

It is only from the convict that these things are with- 
held for a crime committed and proven—and Ireland, 
that has wronged no man, injured no man, sought no 
dominion over others—Ireland is treated to-day among 
the nations of the world as if it were a convicted criminal. 

If there be no right in rebellion against such a state 
of things as no savage tribe would endure without resist- 
ance, then I am sure it is better for men to fight and die 
without right than to live in such a state of rights as this. 

Where all your rights become only accumulated wrongs, 
where men must beg with bated breath for leave to sub- 
sist in their own land, to think their own thoughts, sing 
their own songs, garner the fruits of their own labors, 
then surely it is the braver, saner and truer thing to be 
a rebel against such circumstances as this than to tamely 
accept them as the natural lot of men. 


My Lord, I have done. 
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(c) The Execution 


Practically to the very hour of Roger Case- 
ment’s execution strenuous efforts were made 
by his friends and sympathisers in the United 
States and Ireland, and even in England, to 
secure a reprieve. The Pope also pleaded for 
him. Petitions for mercy poured in upon the 
British Government, and efforts were made to 
obtain action by President Wilson. Repeated 
attempts to pass a resolution through the 
United States Senate requesting the President 
to urge Great Britain to extend mercy to 
Casement failed. The only action taken in 
Washington was the passage of a resolution by 
the Senate asking the President to use his good 
offices with the British authorities to obtain 
clemency for Irish political offenders in gen- 
eral. This resolution was forwarded on Au- 
gust 2nd by cable, by direction of the Presi- 
dent. Before it was received by the British 
Government, Casement had been hanged. 

Many prominent men in Great Britain in- 
terested themselves in Casement’s behalf, in- 
cluding Bernard Shaw, W. B. Yeats, Arnold 
Bennett, Israel Zangwill, H. W. Nevinson, 
and John Galsworthy. The hopes of the con- 
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demned man’s friends were extinguished when 
Lord Robert Cecil, Minister of War Trade, 
announced that the British Government 
was determined not to grant a reprieve. Lord 
Robert declared that Casement was much 
more “malignant and hostile” to Great Brit- 
ain than were the leaders who took an actual 
part in the Sinn Fein revolt, and that there 
was no ground which could be brought for- 
ward in mitigation of his offence. 

Casement was hanged at nine o’clock on 
the morning of August 3rd in Pentonville jail, 
London. 

Two hours before the execution a crowd of 
men, women, and children gathered before 
the prison gates. Twenty minutes before Case- 
ment mounted the scaffold the great prison 
bell began to toll. The sound was greeted 
with cheers from the crowd, mingled with 
some groans. At nine o’clock the crowd had 
swollen to such proportions that it extended 
for two blocks from the prison front. At one 
minute after nine a single stroke on the big 
bell announced that the trap had been sprung. 
It was the signal for a mocking, jeering yell 
from the crowd, which suddenly died away 
into dead silence. . 
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~> Casement met his death with calm courage, 
according to eye-witnesses. He rose at about 
half-past five o’clock. From then until seven 
o’clock, when Father McCarroll arrived, he 
spent the time reading the instruction of the 
church for assisting at Mass, and the taking 
of his first Communion. After Mass he ate 
a little bread and-butter and drank a glass of 
water. He had very little to say to the priest, 
only making a few remarks about the immor- 
tality of the soul. “He appeared,” said Father 
McCarroll, “like a man who had slept soundly | 
—his nerves were completely calm.” 

After Father McCarroll and another priest 
had administered the rites of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, the clergymen, with Casement 
following, a warder on either side, proceeded 
toward the execution shed, only five yards 
away. ‘The priests recited the litany of the 
dying, Casement responding in low tones: 
“Lord have mercy on my soul.” 

As the party reached the shed where the 
gallows was erected, the special executioner, a 
barber named Ellis, approached Casement and 
pinioned him. The two chaplains, the under- 
sheriff of London, and the under-sheriff of 
Middlesex, then took their positions in front 
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of the scaffold. Casement mounted the gal- 
lows steps firmly, and commended his spirit 
to God as he stepped on the trap. 

Immediately after the trap was sprung the 
prison engineer and physician descended into 
the pit where, after the application of the 
usual tests, Casement was pronounced dead at 
nine minutes after nine. According to the cus- 
tom in the case of prisoners hanged for crimes 
similar to that of Casement, his body was 
buried in quicklime in the prison yard. 

An affecting incident took place outside the 
prison wall as the execution was in progress. 
At the back of the prison, a little distance from 
the jeering crowd about the gates, was a group 
of about thirty Irish men and women. When 
the dull clang of the prison bell announced 
that the doomed man had paid the last pen- 
alty, this little group fell on their knees, and 
with bowed heads remained for some moments 
silently praying for the repose of the soul of 
their dead fellow countryman. 

Immediately after the execution three no- 
tices were posted on the prison door. The first, 
signed by the under-sheriff of London, the 
governor of the prison, and Father James Mc- 
Carroll, Casement’s confessor, read; 
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“Judgment of death was this day executed 
on Roger David Casement in His Majesty’s 
prison of Pentonville, in our presence.” 

A similar notice was signed by the under- 

sheriff of Middlesex County. The third bore 
the name of P. R. Mander, the prison sur- 
geon, who certified that he had examined the 
body and found Casement dead. 
‘» During his last night, Casement showed 
not the slightest concern over his fate. He 
chatted freely and cheerfully with two war- 
ders in his cell. After a late supper he took 
off his convict clothes and went to bed. He 
was notified that he would be allowed to wear 
his own civilian clothes for the execution, but 
that he must not wear a collar. 

—» Casement was brought up a Protestant, but 
became a Roman Catholic a few weeks before 
his death. On June 29 he was registered as 
a member of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and since that time Fathers McCarroll and 
Carey, of Eden Grove Church, near the 
prison, ministered to him. He received his 
first and only communion at seven o’clock that 
last morning when he assisted at Mass in his 
cell. One of his attendants said that his last 
words, apart from his prayers, were: 
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“T die for my country.” 

Father McCarroll said that he found Case- 
ment to be a beautiful character, and that he 
never instructed any one in his religion who 
showed himself a quicker or more promising 
learner. 

A Coroner’s jury found that the sentence 
had been carried out in accordance with law 
and in a humane manner. George Gavan 
Duffy, Casement’s solicitor, who appeared in 
behalf of relatives, identified the body. He 
made a plea that the body be handed over to 
relatives, which the authorities, he said, had 
refused. The Coroner declared he had no 
power to interfere, whereupon Duffy pro- 
tested, saying it was a “monstrous act of inde- 
cency that the authorities should refuse the 
request.” 

At the inquest the governor of the prison 
and the chief warden testified that death was 
instantaneous. Dr. Mander was asked by Ga- 
van Duffy whether there was any truth in 
the statement published that Casement had 
been insane. He replied: 

“T saw no evidence of insanity. He acted 
in a sane manner to the end.”—From a Con- 
temporary Account. 
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eee MacDONAGH 


HOMAS MacDONAGH may be said 
to have left two testaments—one is his 


' poem, “Wishes for My Son,” written to his 


first child, Donnach, born in 1912, on Saint 
Cecilia’s Day; and the other is his book Lit- 
erature in Ireland. One is what he leaves 
to his first-born; the other is what he leaves 
to the resurgent Ireland that he knew. For 
his son: 


... 1 wish you more than I 

Ever knew of glorious deed, 
Though no rapture passed me by 
That an eager heart could heed, 
Though I followed heights and sought 
Things the sequel never brought; 


Wild and perilous holy things 

Flaming with a martyr’s blood, 

And the joy that laughs and sings 

Where a foe must be withstood, 

Joy of headlong happy chance 

Leading on the battle dance. 
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But I found no enemy, 

No man in a world of wrong, 
That Christ’s word of charity 
Did not render clean and strong— 
Who was I to judge my kind, 
Blindest groper of the blind? 


God to you may give the sight 

And the clear undoubting strength 

Wars to knit for single right 

Freedom’s war to knit at length, 

And to win, through wrath and strife, 
To the sequel of my life. 


But for you, so small and young, 
Born on Saint Cecilia’s Day, 

I in more harmonious song 

Now for nearer joys should pray— 
Simple joys: the natural growth 

Of your childhood and your youth, 
Courage, innocence, and truth: 


These for you, so small and young, 
In your hand and heart and tongue. 


To coming Irish generations, by his Liter- 
ature in Ireland, he leaves not only his 
knowledge and his discoveries, but his brave 


hopes for a high destiny. 


These high hopes are stated proudly in his 
comment on a little Gaelic poem that he 
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quotes: ‘“The Gaelic revival has given to some 
of us a new arrogance. I am a Gael and I 
know no cause but of pride in that—gaedheal 
mé agus ni h-eol dom gur ndir dom é. My 
race has survived the wiles of the foreigner 
here. It has refused to yield even to defeat, 
and emerges strong to-day, full of hope and 
of love, with new strength in its arms to work 
its new destiny, with a new song on its lips and 
the word of the new language, which is the 
ancient language, still calling from age to age. 
The adorable delicacy, the shrinking sensi- 
bility, the paralysing diffidence which has its 
root in charity, the qualities which make for 
temporary defeat and yet, being of their na- 
ture joined with the unwavering conviction of 
truth and right, for ultimate victory—these 
live on. Now with them, in the same breasts 
with them, lives this too: its day is come. This 
arrogance is a sign of energy, of vitality, and 
so here is good.” 

Search, eagerness, devotedness—these are 
the words that spell out Thomas Mac- 
Donagh’s spirit for me. His life was an 
eager search for something to which he could 
give the whole devotion of his being. He was 
a scholar and a poet, but we who knew him 
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will remember him as the eager friend and 
the happy-hearted companion. 

It is terrible to think that we shall never 
see again that short figure with the scholar’s 
brow and the dominating nose, nor ever listen 
again to his flow of learned, witty and humor- 
ous talk. We may keep one deep regret about 
MacDonagh—it is that he has left so little 
of the happy-hearted and humorous part of 
his nature in his poetry. He knew the popu- 
lar life in the Irish countryside and the Irish 
country town intimately, but he has put his 
feeling for this popular and humorous life 
only into one poem quite completely—into the 
unique and masterly “John-John.” ‘“John- 
John” is brimful of good spirits and good 
humour, and it is like nothing else in Irish 
poetry. 

I dreamt last night of you, John-John, 
And thought you called to me; 

And when I woke this morning, John, 
Yourself I hoped to see; 

But I was all alone, John-John, 
Though still I heard your call; 

I put my boots and bonnet on, 

And took my Sunday shawl, 


And went full sure to find you, John, 
At Nenagh fair. 
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The fair was just the same as then, 

Five years ago to-day, 

When first you left the thimble men 

And came with me away; 

For there again were thimble men 

And shooting galleries, 

And card-trick men and maggie-men, 

Of all sorts and degrees; 

But not a sight of you, John-John, 
Was anywhere. 


I turned my face to home again, 

And called myself a fool 

To think you’d leave the thimble men 

And live again by rule, 

And go to mass and keep the fast 

And till the little patch; 

My wish to have you home was past 

Before I raised the latch 

And pushed the door and saw you, John, 
Sitting down there. 


How cool you came in here, begad, 

As if you owned the place! 

But rest yourself there now, my lad, 

’Tis good to see your face; 

My dream is out, and now by it 

I think I know my mind: 

At six o’clock this house you'll quit, 

And leave no grief behind ;— 

But until six o’clock, John-John, 
My bit you'll share. 
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The neighbours’ shame of me began 
When first I brought you in; 
To wed and keep a tinker man 
They thought a kind of sin; 
But now this three years since you’re gone 
*Tis pity me they do, 
And that I’d rather have, John-John, 
Than that they’d pity you, 
Pity for me and you, John-John, 
I could not bear. 


Oh, you’re my husband right enough, 

But what’s the good of that? 

You know you never were the stuff 

To be the cottage cat, 

To watch the fire and hear me lock 

The door and put out Shep— 

But there, now, it is six o’clock 

And time for you to step. 

God bless and keep you far, John-John! 
And that’s my prayer. 


Thomas MacDonagh was born in 1877, in 
Cloughjordan, a town in the County Tipper- 
ary, where his father and mother were teach- 
ers in primary schools. He was trained by a 
religious order, and was, indeed, a religious 
novice in early youth. He became a teacher 
in a college in Kilkenny and afterwards in 
Fermoy. While he was in Kilkenny he took 
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up the study of Irish. Afterwards he went 
to the Aran Islands, and to the Irish-speaking 
districts in Munster, and made himself fluent 
in the language. He published two volumes 
of literary verse, “April and May” and 
“Through the Ivory Gate.” 

In 1908, just before Pearse opened his 
school at St. Enda’s, MacDonagh came to 
Dublin. He had written a play and wanted 
to have it produced in the Abbey Theatre. 
The play was “When the Dawn is Come.” 
The scene is laid in the Ireland of the future, 
and the play is the tragedy of a leader whose 
master-idea baffled his followers. Mac- 
Donagh had joined the staff of St. Enda’s 
School when this play was produced. 

His great interest then was poetry. He 
knew poetry well in English, French, Latin 
and Irish and was drawn to the ancien poets 
—to Horace, Dante and Racine. After he 
-came to Dublin the poetry he wrote was more 
personal than that which had appeared in 
“Through the Ivory Gate” and “April and 
May.” What he wrote in the first four years 
is in “Songs of Myself.” 

When this book was published he went to 
Paris for a while to do some reading. Then 
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he took his M.A. degree in the National Uni- 
versity. Professor Houston in the College of 
Science, with James Stephens, MacDonagh 
and myself started the Irish Review. Mac- 
Donagh was associate editor, first with the 
three of us, and, after an interregnum, with his 
friend Joseph Plunkett. He wrote a thesis, 
“Thomas Campion and the Art of English 
Poetry,” and was made assistant professor of 
English literature in the National University, 
Dublin. 

He was, when the Home Rule Bill reached 
its last stages, happily married, and was the 
father of the child he has addressed in 
“Wishes for My Son.” He would, I believed 
at the time, have welcomed a reasonable set- 
tlement of Irish political conditions from the 
government of Great Britain. We often 
thought of him in a Home Rule Parliament, 
working at social and legislative questions, 
and perhaps training himself to become a 
Minister of Education. But the English Con- 
servative Party made the granting or the with- 
drawal of Home Rule a question of military 
preparation and racial manliness. Those in 
Ireland who had conviction, courage and mili- 
tary organization would have their way, the 
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Conservative press and the Conservative lead- 
ers declared. They insisted that all convic- 
tion, courage and organization were on the 
anti-Home Rule side. So the Nationalists 
formed their Volunteers. From the start 
Thomas MacDonagh had a place on the Vol- 
unteer Executive, and the command of a 
corps. 

His progress towards a fuller and prouder 
nationalism is shown in the studies he wrote 
and the lectures he delivered from the months 
before the war until January, 1916. “The 
Gaelic revival has given some of us a new 
arrogance.” It was not altogether the Gaelic 
revival that had done this: it was the Gaelic 
revival plus the military movement in Ireland. 
Neither the Gaelic movement alone nor the 
Volunteer movement alone could have created 
the racial pride that carried with it an assump- 
tion of military ability. “These wars and 
-their sequel may turn literature definitely into 
ways towards which I looked, confirming the 
promise of our high destiny here.” So he 
wrote in January last in the preface to Liter- 
ature in Ireland. While always looking for- 
ward to an Ireland that would have a culture 
of her own and a political system and politi- 
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cal relationships of her own, MacDonagh had 
looked, before the Volunteers were created, 
for a reasonable settlement of the immediate 
differences between Great Britain and Ireland. 
Ten years ago the Liberals offered Ireland a 
very slight measure of autonomy in a Council 
Bill which a Nationalist convention rejected. 
Two years afterwards Thomas MacDonagh 
said to me that the country should have ac- 
cepted even this slight measure, inasmuch as 
it gave control of education and created the 
possibility of checking financial relations be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland. In the 
book, written during the time of military 
preparation, he reveals himself as the most 
idealistic of the lovers of Cathleen ni Houli- 
han—in the first study he speaks of the cause 
that never dies—“the ideal held always by 
the Gaelic race that once dominated Europe, 
now held by the heir and successor of that 
race here, the Irish. The calamities of our 
history have given a voice to that cause. The 
constancy of our race has given pride to that 
voice.” He tells us that in Irish literature the 
themes were, originally, nature and humanity 
—“Later, after the English had settled in the 
land, not humanity but the nation, Cathleen 
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ni Houlihan, is our heroic theme. The na- 
tional rose of Ireland is An Roisin Dubh, 
the Little Black Rose, not the tender red 
flower to be plucked with the joys of life.” 
“It is well for us,” he says again, “that our 
workers are poets and our poets workers; ... 
And it is well too that here still that cause 
which is identified without underthought of 
commerce, with the cause of God and Right 
and Freedom, the cause which has been the 
great theme of our poetry, may any day call 
the poets to give their lives in the old service.” 

A writer in a review published by the Na- 
tional University where he lectured—Stud- 
tes—notes that during the months of prepara- 
tion for revolt MacDonagh never showed 
signs of distraction or inattention—“Day by 
day, as if there was no other concern in the 
world, he lectured on English literature with 
a fluency which was not merely of words but 
sprang from an alert mind and a large store of 
ideas and criticisms.” 

Some years before, in his everyday life, 
‘Thomas MacDonagh would have accepted an 
everyday settlement of the problem of self- 
government. But there was always something 
fatalistic and prophetic about his vision of 
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his own relation to the cause of Irish inde- 
pendence. His play, “When the Dawn is 
Come,” had for its hero the baffled leader of 
a revolutionary army in an Ireland of the 
future. His actual speech before the court- 
martial that sentenced him not only repro- 
duces the thoughts, but the peculiar rhythms 
of the sentences in that play. In history his 
heroes were the frustrated leaders of a peo- 
ple’s uprising—Owen Roe O’Neill in seven- 
teenth century Ireland, and one of the Grac- 
chi in Republican Rome. His mental drama- 
tization of the revolutionary Roman was ex- 
traordinarily prophetic—he had a vision of 
the tumult in the capital and the conflict in the 
streets and the acts of Imperial vengeance. 

He commanded the Volunteer force that 
occupied Jacob’s factory, and he held his 
position from Monday until the following 
Sunday. He received from Pearse the com- 
mand to surrender in order to save his follow- 
ers and the city. “When he received the mes- 
sage he sat considering,” says one who came 
with Pearse’s message. He said, “I am think- 
ing of my men and their position.” After a 
while he said, “Well, we had better give in, 
there is no chance.” 
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The narrator says that he went to his men 
and put the situation before them, and they 
consented to surrender. He then went with 
the military in a motorcar to the South Dublin 
Union where Eamon Ceannt was in command, 
and asked him to give in, and Ceannt con- 
sented. He next went to the malt house of 
Guinness’s Brewery and asked the Volunteer 
officer there to surrender. This officer too 
surrendered upon MacDonagh’s advice. 

The military gave a quarter of an hour to 
his court-martial. He was called up at mid- 
night in Richmond Barracks and told he 
would be shot at dawn. He sent for his sis- 
ter, who is a nun, and his confessor. His wife 
was not able to reach him. His sister found 
him in “a dank, vile cell.” She was lighted 
to it by the butt end of a candle. He con- 
'fessed, made his act for Holy Communion 
aloud, made his thanksgiving aloud, and sat 
down and wrote to his wife. When he fin- 
ished this letter he went to pray before the 
crucifix. When his sister came in, she found 
he had had nothing to eat or drink; there 
was no water to wash in, and the sentry re- 
mained standing by them in the small cell. 
She turned to the sentry and said, “Will you 
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give him some water to wash in,” and the 
sentry said, “No.” 

His sister gave him their mother’s rosary 
and he put it around his neck. “I hope they 
will give me this when it is all over,” she said. 
“Ah, no,” he said quietly, “they will shoot it 
to bits.” 

“But they didn’t,” says the narrator; “they 
shot four beads out of it, and his sister has the 
rosary now.” 

When the time came he went quietly along 
the corridor to his death. 

In the old heroic Irish story Finn was asked 
what music he preferred. He spoke of the 
song of the blackbird, the screaming of the 
eagle, the sound of the waterfall, the bay of 
the hounds. And when Oisinn was asked 
what music delighted him he said, ‘““The music 
of the thing that happens.” MacDonagh 
could have made the lofty answer of Oisinn. 
He surely loved the music of the thing that 
happened. He followed the music that meant 
a language revival, the music that meant a 
Volunteer movement, the music that meant 
the Irish Republic. And he stood up, too, to 
the music that meant the vengeance of the 
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Imperial conquerors. He has left us his own 
proud epitaph: 


His songs were a little phrase 
Of eternal song, 

Drowned in the harping of lays 
More loud and long. 


His deed was a single word 
Called out alone 

In a night where no echo stirred 
To laughter or moan. 


But his songs’ new souls shall thrill 
The loud harps dumb, 

And his deed the echoes fill 
When the dawn is come. 


PADRAIC COLUM. 


Thomas MacDonagh’s Speech from the 
Dock* 


Gentlemen of the Courtmartial, 

- I choose to think you have but done your duty, ac- 
cording to your lights, in sentencing me to death. I 
thank you for your courtesy. It would not be seemly 
for me to go to my doom without trying to express, how- 


*’The authenticity of this speech has been questioned; 
a very clever man conversant with MacDonagh’s writings 
might have concocted it. 
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ever inadequately, my sense of the high honor I enjoy in 
being one of those predestined to die in this generation for 
the cause of Irish Freedom. You will, perhaps, under- 
stand this sentiment, for it is one to which an Imperial 
poet of a bygone age bore immortal testimony: “Tis 
sweet and glorious to die for one’s country.” You would 
all be proud to die for Britain, your Imperial patron, and 
I am proud and happy to die for Ireland, my glorious 
Fatherland, 

A member of the aN a S600 oe of Britain as 
our Imperial patron.” 

The Prisoner—“Yes, for some ats you are Irishmen.” 

A member of the Court—“And what of your Im- 
perial patron; what of Germany?” 

The Prisoner—‘‘Not if Germany had violated and de- 
spoiled my country and persisted in withholding her birth- 
right of Freedom.” 

The President—‘Better not interrupt the prisoner.” 
(The prisoner bowed.) 

There is not much left to say. The proclamation of 
the Irish Republic has been adduced in evidence against 
me as one of the signatories; you think it already a dead 
and buried letter, but it lives, it lives. From minds 
alight with Ireland’s vivid intellect it sprang, in hearts 
aflame with Ireland’s mighty love it was conceived. 
Such documents do not die. The British occupation of 
Ireland has never for more than one hundred years been 
compelled to confront in the field of fight a rising so 
formidable as that which overwhelming forces have for 
the moment succeeded in quelling. This rising did not 
result from accidental circumstances. It came in due 
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recurrent season as the necessary outcome of forces that 
are ever at work. The fierce pulsation of resurgent pride 
that disclaims servitude may one day cease to throb in 
the heart of Ireland—but the heart of Ireland will that 
day be dead. While Ireland lives, the brains and brawn 
of her manhood will strive to destroy the last vestige of 
British rule in her territory. In this ceaseless struggle 
there will be, as there has been, and must be, an alternate 
ebb and flow. But let England make no mistake. The 
generous high-bred youth of Ireland will never fail to 
answer the call we pass on to them—will never fail to 
blaze forth in the red rage of war to win their country’s 
Freedom. Other and tamer methods they will leave to 
other and tamer men; but theyemust do or die. 

It will be said that our movement was doomed to 
failure. It has proved so. Yet it might have been other- 
wise. [here is always a chance of success for brave 
men who challenge fortune. That we had such a chance 
none knows so well as your statesmen and military ex- 
perts. The mass of the people of Ireland will doubtless 
lull their consciences to sleep for another generation by 
the exploded fable that Ireland cannot successfully fight 
England. 

We do not profess to represent the mass of the people 
of Ireland. We stand for the intellect and the soul of 
Ireland. To Ireland’s soul and intellect the inert mass, 
drugged and degenerate by ages of servitude, must, in 
the distant day of resurrection, render homage and free 
service—receiving in return the vivifying impress of a 
free people. Gentlemen, you have sentenced me to death, 
and I accept your sentence with joy and pride, since it is 
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for Ireland I am to die. I go to join the goodly company 
of the men who died for Ireland, the least of whom 
was worthier far than I can claim to be, and that noble 
band are, themselves, but a small section of the great 
un-numbered army of martyrs, whose Captain is the 
Christ who died on Calvary. Of every white-robed 
knight in all that goodly company we are the spiritual 
kin. 

The forms of heroes flit before my vision, and there 
is one, the star of whose destiny sways my own; there is 
one the keynote of whose nature chimes harmoniously 
with the swan song of my soul. It is the great Floren- 
tine, whose weapon was not the sword, but prayer and 
preaching. ‘The seed he sowed fructifies to this day in 
God’s Church. Take me away, and let my blood bedew 
the sacred soil of Ireland. I die in the certainty that 
once more the seed will fructify. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
COUNTESS DE MARKIEVICZ 


N that famous Irish ballad, ‘““The Boys of 

Wexford,” the story is told of an English 

captain’s daughter who became a convert to 
the cause of Irish freedom. 


“In came the Captain’s daughter, 

The Captain of the Yeos, 
Saying brave United Irishmen 
We'll ne er again be foes. 
A thousand pounds I'll forfeit 
And fly from home with thee; 
I'll dress myself in man’s attire 
And strike for liberty.” 


Such another convert, drawn from the ranks 
of the garrison, was Constance de Markievicz. 
She came of “planter” stock, Protestant in 
religion, English in origin. Her father, Sir 
Henry Gore-Booth, was one of the biggest 
landowners in the West of Ireland, her mother 
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was English, related by close ties to many 
aristocratic English families. The early en- 
vironment of Constance Gore-Booth was dis- 
tinctly alien to Ireland. Made up of house | 
parties in the homes of the garrison in Ire- 
land, or in England amongst the conservative 
governing class, hunting, driving, dancing at 
Dublin Castle balls—it was a life not calcu- 
lated to produce a democrat and revolution- 
ary. But even in this life spent in freedom in 
the invigorating air of County Sligo, she re- 
ceived. some of her most valuable training, 
some of the assets which stood her best in 
after life. She became famous throughout the 
West as a daring horse-woman and crack shot. 
She stored up a treasure-house of the most per- 
fect health and abundant energy, so that later 
on in life the frail-appearing, slender Coun- 
tess was able to do more than a man’s share 
of work for the cause she had at heart. 
Although her parents were somewhat alien 
in point of view to the people amongst whom 
they lived, still they did not belong to the 
class of “absentee landlords” who did so much 
to ruin Irish rural life. They were honestly 
concerned in an attempt to build up the Irish 
country side, to foster and introduce indus- 
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tries and to encourage genius wherever it 
lifted its head. They believed in the mission 
of the aristocrat, they saw themselves as lead- 
ers, builders, reformers. This teaching of the 
aristocratic mission was early dinned into the 
ears of their children, and had a marked effect 
on the life of Constance. Long after she had 
lost touch with her aristocratic friends, and 
thrown in her lot with democrats and revolu- 
tionaries, she continued to believe in this mis- 
sion, and to champion the unpopular “plan- 
ter” class amongst her friends. The belief 
brought with it no doctrine of aristocratic 
idleness, but, on the contrary, a desire to con- 
struct and reform, which made it inevitable 
that she should drift sooner or later in the di- 
rection of those leaders of the Irish-Ireland 
movement, who loved best to call themselves 
“nation-builders.” 

Her young girlhood and early womanhood 
were devoted principally to art. She had a 
very marked talent for painting, and for many 
years her name was known, not as the leader 
of a political party, but as one of the ablest 
of the modern Irish artists. In Paris, whither 
she had gone to study, she married a fellow- 
artist, Count Casimir de Markievicz, in the 
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year 1900, and they went to live in his home 
in Poland. ‘Their sojourn there was short. 
The antiquated social customs and above all 
the primitive ideas of comfort and sanitation 
prevalent in Poland did not fit in with the 
tastes of the progressive Countess. She used 
to relate how Count de Markievicz’s Polish 
neighbors regarded his home as quite remark- 
able for its comfort and for its modern fittings, 
and still it was only after a prolonged and 
heated argument that she succeeded in having 
sleeping-quarters built for the servants. In 
Poland it is the aristocratic custom to allow 
the servants of both sexes to sleep on the stairs, 
the door mat, or any other place they can find. 
Life in such a country did not appeal to the 
Countess, and she persuaded her husband to 
make his home in Ireland. The manner of 
her return from Poland is so characteristic 
of the generous woman that it must be re- 
corded. Just as they were about to leave, a 
poor Jew came to the house and, throwing 
himself at the feet of the Countess, implored 
her to contrive the escape of his young son 
who would otherwise be forced into the Rus- 
sian army. She was deeply touched by the 
old man’s grief and determined to help the 
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son. By some means she managed to bring 
the boy safely out of Russia, and over to 
Dublin. 

Dublin just then was a place of such ex- 
traordinary intellectual activity, so much en- 
deavour, so many “movements” for the revival 
of one or another of the arts, that it was said, 
“Trishmen are ceasing to be men and becom- 
ing movements.” It was impossible to be in 
any way intellectually active without being 
drawn into one of these movements. The in- 
tellectual nets were so widely spread and so 
interwoven that big fish and small fry alike 
were caught. There were no intellectual 
boundary lines—poets wrote treatises on wire- 
less telegraphy, wireless telegraphists pro- 
duced dramas. Above all, there were no 
dilettantes amongst them, they were propa- 
gandists first, litterateurs after. They dressed 
in homespuns and dreamt of purple and fine 
linen. It was into this world that Countess 
Markievicz and her Polish husband came 
when they arrived in Dublin. The Count was 
something of a dramatist, the Countess some- 
thing of an actress. Dublin was over-run with 
dramatists and producers of dramas. Every 
organisation produced plays. Some produced 
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propaganda plays, others produced non-prop- 
aganda plays that they might raise funds to 
carry on their propaganda. It was rather like 
taking in each other’s washing; those who 
were not interested in any particular propa- 
ganda produced plays to revenge themselves 
on the propagandists. Whether the Count and 
Countess may be classed under the latter head- 
ing, or whether they were actuated by a sin- 
cere desire to encourage art cannot be said, but 
the fact remains that they very soon found 
themselves producing plays—mostly plays 
written by the Count, and not at all concerned 
with propaganda. Their house at this period 
became the theatrical wardrobe of Dublin. 
Mighty swords suitable for fifteenth century 
warriors, wigs, top boots, Georgian costumes, 
were the normal furniture of the Markievicz 
home. One met ladies on the stairs in robes 
of barbaric splendor, one was confronted at 
the door by French students in the costume of 
the Latin Quarter. 

But dramatic societies entirely failed to 
satisfy the craving for constructive work 
which was the prevalent disease in Dublin, 
and to which the Countess fell an easy victim. 
She began to move from one group to another 
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asking with all the earnestness of a new con- 
vert, ““‘What work can I do for Ireland?” 

In 1909 Countess Markievicz commenced 
the work by which she will be remembered, 
the work which she rightly regarded as the 
most important of her life. She organised and 
equipped the first armed national force in Ire- 
land—a force of Irish boy scouts. The leaders 
of the Baden-Powell boy scout movement 
which had made great progress in England, 
commenced to turn their eyes towards Ireland 
in this year. Irishmen who had long been 
opposed to Ireland furnishing any recruits for 
the English army or navy, saw in the attempt 
to enlist Irish boys in the Baden-Powell scouts 
a new and subtle method of recruitment for 
the English forces. The boys were to be 
drilled by officers of the English army, and to 
be inspected frequently by high government 
and army officials. Baden-Powell in his ef- 
forts to make the organisation particularly at- 
tractive for Irish boys wrote to the late Mr. 
Padraic Pearse, whose influence with boys was 
_ far-famed, asking him to write a book suitable 
for the use of an Irish branch of the English 
boy scouts. But although Mr. Pearse refused, 
and although many nationalists raised their 
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voices in warning against the Baden-Powell 
organisation, yet none of them thought of the 
possibility of forming an Irish national boys 
organisation as a counter-blow to the English 
one. Countess Markievicz, who had begun to 
acquire some fame asa public speaker, mooted 
the project at several meetings without getting 
much encouragement. To some of her con- 
freres the idea of training and arming boys 
of twelve and thirteen seemed useless labor. 
But to their criticisms the Countess was wont 
to reply, “In ten years these boys will be 
men.” ‘Two of the boys, since become men, 
have given up their lives bravely in an attempt 
to establish an Irish Republic—Sean Heuston 
and Cornelius Colbert faced an English firing 
squad in Dublin—whilst another, Liam Mel- 
lowes, showed great military ability as the cap- 
tain who led the rising in Galway. It is a re- 
markable tribute to the ability of their founder 
that the Irish boy scouts successfully chal- 
lenged the power of the Baden-Powell scouts 
in Ireland, for whilst the Baden-Powell scouts 
had on their side influential men, money and 
experienced organisers, the Irish organisation 
started without any funds, and was organised 
by people who knew nothing about the things 
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which they professed to teach. In order to get 
the nucleus for the organisation Countess 
Markievicz went to a friendly school-master 
who supplied her with the names of some of 
his pupils. Weeks passed in a fruitless at- 
tempt to put the organisation on a solid foot- 
ing, and at last it became evident to the or- 
ganisers that an organisation for Irish boys 
must differ radically from an English one. So 
instead of studying the most modern methods 
of training boys the organisers went for their 
model to the earliest system of organisation 
and education known in Ireland. They stud- 
ied the method by which the Irish champions 
were disciplined in the pre-Christian era and 
applied it, with modifications, of course, to the 
modern organisation. The boys took the name 
of the heroic Irish brotherhood, the Fianna, 
and a boys’ republic, or clan, was the ulti- 
mate form taken by their organisation. As for 
‘money to carry on their work, they were all 
poor boys, but pennies turned into the treasury 
faithfully every week soon provided each boy 
with his equipment. Countess Markievicz, 
writing of the financial difficulties which they 
had to meet at the beginning of their career, 
says: “On the surface it may seem that we 
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have been hampered for want of funds, but I 
believe that an organisation built up on hard 
work and self-sacrifice, will be of more last- 
ing use to the country than one launched with 
thousands of pounds, employing secretaries, 
etc., and hiring halls galore.. A mushroom or- 
ganisation of this kind could be established in 
a week, the boys would join it for what they 
would get, and would stop in it for what they 
got. Our boys join Na Fianna Eireann for 
what they can give.” 

The boys of the Fianna were the sons of 
men connected with many different political 
parties, so that “politics” were strictly taboo 
in their ranks. Their real political belief was 
the same as that of the ancient Fianna—they 
were Irish Militarists. The Irish language 
figured very largely in their training, whilst 
each boy was required to take a pledge on 
entering the organisation that he would never 
join any of England’s armed forces. Beyond 
these teachings and beliefs their instruction 
was purely military. As the organisation grew 
in size the home of Countess Markievicz be- 
came more and more like an encampment. A 
French journalist visiting Dublin in 1913 
wrote: “The salon of Countess Markievicz 
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is not a salon but a military headquarters.” 
The clan Fianna had in Countess Markievicz 
a devoted chieftain. Every boy in the organ- 
isation was her especial care; they were all 
equally interesting to her, whether they 
showed the stamp of heroes or the hall-mark 
of mediocrity. In pursuance of her belief in 
the commune system she rented a large house 
in the outskirts of Dublin where she went to 
live with some of the more promising of her 
clan. The police of the neighborhood were 
perturbed for a few months by the sight of 
Fianna boys in the grounds of the Markievicz 
home practising shooting at a row of dummy 
English soldiers. The commune plan was, 
however, unsuccessful. The boys were all 
town bred, and they could not endure the limi- 
tations of country life. Countess Markievicz 
used to relate how one of her boys disappeared 
on the first morning of an encampment, and 
‘returned triumphant after a time with a bucket 
in one hand containing a dark grey liquid 
which proved to be milk, and a dead hen in 
the other. He had been foraging in the neigh- 
borhood, and had made a successful raid on 
some of the neighbors’ stock, thinking like 
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most town bred boys that everything which 
grew in the country was wild. 

After the unsuccessful experiment in coun- 
try life the Markieviczs took up their resi- 
dence in Surrey House, Dublin, which soon 
became a place of safety for refugees, a gath- 
ering place for writers, painters, politicians, 
and a hostel for revolutionaries visiting Dub- 
lin from all parts of the globe. So long as 
there was a bed, a sofa, nay, a few cushions 
and a rug left to make a couch on the floor no 
one was denied a lodging in the Markievicz 
home. The generosity of the Countess was so 
great, her hospitality so extraordinary, that 
many of her friends made it a practice to get 
in by the window and spend the night in her 
house if they were in the neighborhood. It 
often happened that the Countess did not 
know whom she entertained until she came 
down to breakfast in the morning. But before 
all others two classes of guests were the most 
welcome—refugees from the English law, and 
Fianna boys. During the labor war of 1913, 
in which Jim Larkin figured so prominently, 
the Countess threw herself heart and soul into 
the struggle on behalf of the strikers. Twenty 
thousand men and women had been locked out 
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by the big Dublin employers, and Dublin, 
normally poor, was threatened with starva- 
tion. It was on this occasion that Countess 
Markievicz gave a new proof of her remark- 
able organising ability in carrying out another 
work at which she had had no experience. 
Throughout the city of Dublin she organised 
a series of food kitchens, milk depots, and 
clothing stations which undoubtedly saved the 
strikers’ families from starvation. 

In addition to collecting funds, and per- 
sonally supervising the work, the Countess or- 
ganised a band of workers to visit the homes 
of those applying for help and report to her 
on the different cases. In those strike days 
she used to leave the house every morning at 
eight o’clock, and return to her home at eight 
in the evening. Many of the men working 
under her broke down under the strain, but 
she continued to work until the struggle was 
over. She spoke in terms of the greatest ad- 
miration of the strikers, who never asked for 
more from the Relief Fund than the bare 
necessities of life. A close personal associa- 
tion with these people gave her a greater pride 
in the Irish race, and made her more of a 
patriot. The strike had brought together in a 
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common sympathy for the strikers many men 
and women of diverse political opinions. It 
was no uncommon thing to meet dramatists, 
boy scouts, girl strikers, lawyers, together with 
such noted Dublin celebrities as George Rus- 
sell (4), James Stephens and Jim Larkin in 
the Markievicz home. The house was always 
surrounded by detectives, but in spite of this 
it was the sojourn of most refugees, or people 
who wanted to evade the vigilancy of Dublin 
Castle and carry out some defiant exploit. 
During the strike of 1913 warrants were is- 
sued for the arrest of two or three of the Dub- 
lin strike leaders, including Jim Larkin, and 
a great meeting which Larkin proposed to 
hold in O’Connell Street was proclaimed by 
Dublin Castle. Larkin was determined to 
hold the meeting in spite of the proclamation, 
and in order to avoid arrest he made his way 
to Surrey House, sure of a welcome. It so 
happened that Count Markievicz was due to 
return from a visit to his Polish estates on the 
night Larkin arrived, and this home-coming 
proved a blessing to the conspirators. A party 
of the Count’s theatrical friends met him at the 
station, and were invited to return to Surrey 
House for an impromptu dance. The watch- 
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ing and suspicious detectives were thrown off 
their trail, for, instead of a dark house, with 
the expected air of mystery and conspiracy, 
they saw a brightly lighted place filled with a 
bohemian, care-free gathering. The party it- 
self, it may be said, were quite unaware that 
they were there to dress the stage for a con- 
spiracy. In the morning all the theatrical ex- 
perience of the Count and Countess was called 
into play, and Larkin, who is six feet two in 
height, was outfitted in a suit belonging to 
Count Markievicz, who is six feet four, and 
was adorned with the respectable grey beard 
of a Presbyterian minister. ‘The elderly min- 
ister left Surrey House early on the morning 
fixed for the proclaimed meeting, and, outwit- 
ting all the detectives, reached the appointed 
place, and delivered his speech. 

It was natural that a military and ex- 
tremely militant organisation of boys should 
conduct a great deal of their propaganda by 
means of boxing matches. It was obvious to 
them that the world must acknowledge the 
boys’ organisation which produced the strong- 
est, bravest, and most skillful fighters as the 
organisation most worthy of respect and sup- 
port. The natural enemy of an Irish boy 
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scout was an English boy scout. The Baden- 
Powell scouts never attained to a vigorous life 
‘in Dublin because the parents of these boys 
who had watched their sons go forth radiant 
in battle array generally saw them return later 
minus hats and poles, and plus black eyes. 
Many of the Fianna treasured incredible 
quantities of Baden-Powell trophies won in 
honorable combat on the streets of Dublin. 
Countess Markievicz never discouraged or 
punished these young warriors. She knew that 
they were the sons of men who had had the 
superiority of Englishmen over Irishmen 
preached to them from their earliest days, men 
who had behind them a long tradition of fail- 
ure and defeat, who had been taught to be- 
lieve that the Irish went forth to battle but 
they always fell. These victories down back 
lanes counted for much in the training of the 
boys. ‘They learned to keep their heads in a 
fight, to scorn cowardice, to think lightly of 
cuts and bruises, and, above all, to know their 
own strength. Some of them, since become 
men, have had sixteen years of training in such 
street fighting. They were veterans when the 
men were raw recruits in the Volunteer move- 
ment. 
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On July 26th, 1914, the Fianna received 
their baptism of fire. On the occasion of the 
famous Howth gun-running episode the boys 
were mobilised and sent out with the men to 
do their share of the work. On the outward 
march, a march of 8 miles made in 2 hours, 
they were in charge of trek carts, which were 
carefully covered, and the contents of which 
were unknown to them. When they reached 
the pier in Howth they were ordered to pro- 
ceed at a double and to distribute the wooden 
clubs, which the trek carts contained, to the 
Irish Volunteers. After helping to unload 
and distribute the cargo of rifles from the 
yacht, they marched back with the Volunteers. 
They were met half way between Howth and 
Dublin by a force of English soldiers and po- 
lice, who attempted to seize the arms. The 
part played by the Fianna in this incident is 
described by one of them in their little periodi- 
cal, the Fianna Gazette. “We got the order 
to halt, and were told we had got to defend 
the ammunition at all costs. Ourcaptain drew 
an automatic pistol and with some of our fel- 
lows dashed into the fray. . . . We clustered 
round the cart with our rifles gripped tightly 
in our hands.” In the end Volunteer com- 
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manders had to carry off these boys of fif- 
teen and sixteen almost by force, from their 
first taste of real armed combat. As the com- 
mander of such an excellent fighting force, it 
is not unnatural that Countess Markievicz, 
who had long been on the Dublin Castle sus- 
pect list, became on the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war a positive hobby with the Castle 
spies and detectives. In January her home 
was raided with great solemnity by thirty po- 
licemen, who carried off a large number of 
back numbers of Munsey’s, and a disused 
printing press. ‘The Countess had been pre- 
pared for their visit for many months, but 
happened to be out at the time it occurred. 
She returned just in time to see their exit and 
to present them with an obsolete make of rifle, 
which she assured them would lend a colorful 
and dramatic touch to their visit. 

In command of a mixed force of boy scouts, 
Volunteers, and girls, the Countess took a lead- 
ing part in the Irish revolution. The Dublin 
College of Surgeons, St. Stephen’s Green, and 
a great part of the district adjoining it, were 
held by her force. Wonderful stories of the 
bravery of the St. Stephen’s Green command 
have come from many widely differing 
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sources. A student from St. Vincent’s Hospi- 
tal, which stands on the opposite side of the 
Green to the College of Surgeons, relates how 
a young girl arrived at the hospital during the 
hottest part of the firing to bring back a doctor 
to attend the revolutionary wounded. She had 
run all the way in a hail of bullets, and the 
doctor who accompanied her was forced to 
travel under similar conditions. He found 
the College splendidly fortified, the strictest 
discipline being maintained. One of the labo- 
ratories had been fitted up partly as a mortu- 
ary chapel, partly as a hospital for the wound- 
ed. None of the property of the College had 
been wantonly destroyed, although some of it 
had been converted to the use of the garrison. 
The Countess Markievicz was one of the last 
of the leaders to surrender. 
She was sentenced to death by court-mar- 
tial, but the sentence was altered to imprison- 
‘ment for life. It is reported that she made a 
vigorous protest when the change of sentence 
was announced. She had fought side by side 
with the fifteen men who were shot. She 
would have shared in their glory if they had 
been successful. She longed to share their 
fate, to die rather than suffer the living death 
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of imprisonment for life. ‘To Countess Mar- 
kievicz, proud-spirited, fiery, accustomed all 
her days to untrammeled freedom, the very 
embodiment of both physical and mental en- 
ergy, imprisonment for life is a far more bitter 
fate than death itself. To the Fianna, that 
edifice of splendid boyhood, which she so 
carefully built up and consecrated with her 
own idealism, she will be a real loss. But to 
them she will also be a deep inspiration. To 
every boy whose dear and intimate comrade 
she was, she has become reason for fierce pride 
in the organisation which she founded. 
SIDNEY GIFFORD. 
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HEN an outsider called at the office of 
The Irish Worker, where James Con- 
nolly was in charge, he found there a heavy 
earnest man who regarded him with deep-set 
eyes that had in them the shrewdness of the 
North of Ireland man. When this earnest 
man stood up to speak to a crowd of impov- 
erished Dublin working people, his deep-set 
eyes had flashes in them. This man was a 
fighter. All his blows were.as shrewd as 
mother wit and intellectual training could 
make them. He spoke as one who had made 
_all preparations and who knew what terms 
would mean victory for his people. He spoke, 
as I always thought, like the chief of a general 
army staff. I was not astonished when I heard 
that he had been made the Commandant-Gen- 
eral of the Dublin army of the Irish Republic. 
A native of Monaghan, James Connolly was 
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from his early manhood associated with Irish 
Separatist politics. A lady who belonged to 
one of the revolutionary organizations in Dub- 
lin once told me of a dramatic intervention by 
him. It was during the Boer war, and a pro- 
test was being made by the Nationalists of 
Dublin against the system of concentration 
camps that was helping to deplete the next 
generation of Boers. The authorities had for- 
bidden the meeting. Those who were to speak 
at it were in a wagonette, the driver of which 
had been pulled off or terrorized. The wag- 
onette could not be driven on. Suddenly out 
of the crowd a dark man appeared, jumped 
upon the wagonette, seized the reins and drove 
through the police cordon. The man was 
James Connolly. 

He was in America in 1905-06, working for 
industrial liberation with his mind always on 
conditions at home. In New York he started 
a weekly paper, The Harp, and he published 
in it some chapters of the book he was to com- 
plete on his return to his own country, Labour 
in Irish History. He published here, too, his 
book of poems, Songs of Irish Freedom. 

“His almost constant thoughts outside his 
love for Ireland were of love for his family,” 
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writes a comrade who knew him while he 
lived in America. In Connolly’s household, 
between husband and wife and father and 
children, there was a wonderful comradeship. 
He had eight children, most of them girls and 
all of them young. Nora, his eldest daughter, 
is a child who has been most wisely and finely 
trained.. She has the spirit of the Spartan 
and the mind of the Gael. She knows as much 
of song and story as the most fortunate peasant 
child, and she knows, too, what forces stand 
in the way of freedom for her country and 
her people. With the bravery she has in- 
herited and the training she has been given 
she was well fitted for the combat. 

Connolly was invited to return by a labour 
group in Ireland and he went back to organize 
the Irish Workers in Dublin and Belfast. 
That was about 1906. Soon after his return 
he published his survey of Irish economic his- 
tory, Labour in Irish History. He knew 
history and he knew economics, but he knew, 
too, that the militant force that was necessary 
in the Irish cities could not be built around 
abstractions. He said plain and direct, but 
extremely moderate words about the Irish 
Transport Workers’ Union, the labour organi- 
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zation which he and James Larkin had built 
up in Dublin—“This union has from its incep- 
tion fought shy of all theorizing and philoso- 
phising about history or tradition, but, ad- 
dressing itself directly to the work nearest 
hand, has fought to raise the standard of 
labour conditions in Dublin to at least an 
approximation to decent human conditions. 
To do this it has used as its inspiring battle 
cry, as the watchword of its members and the 
keyword of its message, the affirmation, ‘An 
injury to one is the concern of all.’ ” 

The problem of the workers had been 
shamefully neglected by the Irish politicians. 
James Connolly and James Larkin created an 
organization that gave the workers solidarity 
—a thing difficult to do in Dublin where there 
are few specialized industries and where gen- 
eral or unskilled labour bears a greater pro- — 
portion to the whole body of workers than 
elsewhere, where the workers are engaged in 
totally dissimilar industries. But the Irish 
Transport Workers’ Union was created—a 
memorable event in Irish history. Then, after 
the capitalists and the government authorities 
had made a frontal attack upon the union in 
1913, James Connolly with Captain Robert 
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White founded a defensive force for the 
Union—the Irish Citizen Army. The accord 
between the Citizen Army, representing the 
Dublin workers, and the Volunteers, repre- 
senting the commercial and the farming 
classes, was made perfect, and the fact that 
these two bodies fought and suffered together 
will have its effect on the future of Irish his- 
tory. The knitting of the two forces together 
may be as important as the union of political 
and economic forces which Michael Davitt 
made when he founded the Land League. 
Connolly with his staff was in the General 
Post Office during the insurrection. On 
Thursday, fourth day of the Republic, Joseph 
Plunkett noted in his journal that Connolly 
had been wounded: “Commandant General 
Connolly was wounded in the left arm and 
ten minutes later in the left leg (by a sniper). 
The leg wound is serious as it caused a com- 
pound fracture of the shin-bone.” Connolly 
had gone into one of the side streets to inspect 
a barricade. He was shot inthe leftarm. He 
returned, ordered his men to do something at 
the windows so as to take their attention from 
his wound, and went downstairs and had it 
dressed. He went into the street again and 
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received the second and more serious wound. 

On the afternoon of the same day the houses 
that were in the way were levelled and the 
artillery began to smash the Post Office. On 
Friday evening the fires that had broken out 
made the place untenable. Connolly, in spite 
of his dangerous wounds, still gave commands. 
The men fought their way out of the Post 
Office, carrying Connolly on a stretcher, and 
made their headquarters an empty house or 
stable in Moore Lane. On Saturday they sur- 
rendered. Connolly was made a prisoner and 
was lodged in the Castle Hospital. 

He saw his wife in the hospital after his 
comrades had been executed. He did not 
know that this had happened and she did not 
tell him. When she saw him here the military 
stood around his bed with fixed bayonets. 
They did not wish to execute him until he was 
able to stand up to the rifles. His wife and 
daughter saw him again with the military 
again guarding him with fixed bayonets. This 
time he knew that his comrades had met their 
deaths and that he, too, was to be shot in a 
few hours. 

Up to the day when he formally took charge 
of all the insurrectionary forces James Con- 
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nolly had been associated with the Irish Citi- 
zen Army. In the month before the insurrec- 
tion, when the Irish Nationalist journals were 
being suppressed and their type was being 
broken up by the authorities, the rifles of the 
Citizen Army turned back the force that had 
been sent to obliterate Connolly’s paper, The 
Worker’s Republic. The conduct of the Citi- 
zen Army during the insurrection should re- 
ceive special notice from the historian. They 
were men with distinct class grievances—they 
had been penalized by a combination of capi- 
talists the head of which was Mr. William 
Martin Murphy. He is the president of the 
Dublin street-car corporation, the owner of a 
daily newspaper, the Independent, and the 
controller of a great many other interests in 
the city. The insurrection placed a great deal 
of Mr. Murphy’s property under the hands of 
the Citizen Army. They occupied a great 
store and a great hotel owned by him—Clery’s 
store and the Imperial Hotel. But the Citizen 
Army indulged in no looting and caused no 
wilful damage to property. Both the hotel 
and the store were burned down, but not by 
the Citizen Army. Their splendid restraint 
was undoubtedly due to the discipline Con- 
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nolly had given them and to the fine ideal he 
had set before them. 

What return did the antagonist of the labour 
movement in Ireland make for this fair and 
honourable dealing? Connolly’s execution 
was being delayed owing to the wound which 
prevented him standing erect before the firing 
squad. Mr. William Martin Murphy might 
have used his great influence to save the life 
of a wounded opponent. A plea for clemency 
had already been raised by the Manchester 
Guardian. On May toth, the Independent's 
editorial demanded the death of its owner’s 
opponent. “Our view is that all prisoners 
under the age of twenty-one should be let off 
unless some grave charge against them indi- 
vidually can be proved” the Independent 
wrote; and then it added, “When, however, 
we come to some of the ringleaders, instigators 
and fomentors not yet dealt with, we must 
make an exception. If these men are treated 
with too great leniency they will take it as an 
indication of weakness on the part of the gov- 
ernment, and the consequence may not be satis- 
factory. They may be more truculent than 
ever, and it is therefore necessary that society 
should be protected against their activity. 
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Some of the leaders are more guilty and 
played a more sinister part in the campaign 
than those who have been already punished 
severely, and it would be hardly fair to treat 
these leniently because the cry for clemency 
has been raised, while those no more guilty 
than they have been severely punished. 
Weakness to such men at this stage may be 
fatal.” Two days after this editorial was writ- 
ten, on May 12th, Connolly was shot to death 
in Kilmainham gaol. 

On Sunday night a week before the insur- 
rection his play, ‘““Under which Flag?” was 
produced at Liberty Hall. The play ends 
with the choice made by a young Nationalist 
—he joins the revolutionary instead of the 
British Army. “You have not finished the 
play,” someone said to Connolly, “you have 
not shown what happens after that. You will 
have to write another act.” “Not I alone, but 
all of us together will have to work out that 
act,” Connolly said. 

He made a noble end. “Will you pray for 
those who are going to shoot your” the surgeon 
asked him. “TI will pray for all good men who 
do their duty according to their lights,” said 
James Connolly. 
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Now that that earnest man, that brave and 
clear-minded fighter is gone, it is hard to be- 
lieve that the loss to Ireland is not irreparable. 
We find it hard to believe that we will see in 
our time a man who will give the Irish work- 
ers such brave and disinterested service—who 
will give, as Connolly gave them, his mind, 
his heart, his life. He made a discovery in 
Irish history and the workers of Ireland will 
be more and more influenced by that discov- 
ery—that the conquest of Ireland meant the so- 
cial and political servitude of the Irish masses, 
and, therefore, the re-conquest of Ireland must 
mean the social as well as the political inde- 
pendence of every man, woman and child in 
Ireland. In other words, the common owner- 
ship of all Ireland by all the Irish. 

PADRAIC COLUM. 


Connolly’s Statement to the Court-Martial 


I do not wish to make any defence except against 
charges of wanton cruelty to prisoners. These trifling 
allegations that have been made, if they record facts that 
really happened, deal only with the almost unavoidable 
incidents of a hurried uprising against long-established 
authority, and nowhere show evidence of set purpose 
wantonly to injure unarmed persons. 
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We went out to break the connection between this 
country and the British Empire and to establish an Irish 
Republic. We believe that the call we then issued to the 
people of Ireland was a nobler call in a holier cause 
than any call issued to them during this war having any 
connection with the war. 

We succeeded in proving that Irishmen are ready to die 
endeavoring to win for Ireland those national rights 
which the British Government has been asking them to 
die to win for Belgium. As long as that remains the case 
the cause of Irish freedom is safe. 

Believing that the British Government has no right in 
Ireland, never had any right in Ireland and never can 
have any right in Ireland, the presence in any one genera- 
tion of Irishmen of even a respectable minority, ready to 
die to afhrm that truth, makes that government forever 
an usurpation and a crime against human progress. 

I personally thank God that I have lived to see the day 
when thousands of Irish men and boys, and hundreds of 
Irish women and girls, were ready to affirm that truth 
and to attest it with their lives if need be. 
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HE last time I saw Sean McDermott 

was in a prison cell at Kilmainham Jail, 
Dublin, at 3 o’clock on the morning of May 
12th. He was shot at 3.45 on the same morn- 
ing. My sister and I were called from our 
house at 11 p. m. on the previous night by an 
armed messenger who carried a despatch from 
one Major Lennon, saying the prisoner “John” 
McDermott desired to see us. A military 
motor car conveyed us to the prison. It would 
take the pen of some great Russian realist to 
picture that awful drive through the night, 
through the streets of Dublin lined with Brit- 
ish sentries with their drawn bayonets. The 
houses were in darkness and there was a 
hushed silence in the streets. Save for the . 
whizz of our car and the sharp cry of “Halt!” 
every few yards, as we approached the sen- 
tries, there was no sound. The most awful mo- 
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ment was when the shout of the sentries and 
the noise of the car ceased and the door was si- 
lently opened for us to dismount and we found 
ourselves in front of a great, dark, treacherous 
looking building, Kilmainham Jail. The 
thought that here, in this ill-starred fortress, 
we were going to say good-bye for ever to one 
of our dearest friends, stunned us. After vari- 
ous ceremonies we were admitted inside the 
big iron-studded door, and led to Sean’s cell. 
The cell was small. Black and white, I be- 
lieve, were the colours. The walls were white- 
washed, the floor was also fairly white. The 
door must have been black. There was a 
raised board in one corner—called a plank 
bed. There was a small rough table near the 
light on which was placed a tall brass candle- 
stick with a very yellow candle dripping down 
over it, and a pen and ink and paper. There 
was a plain wooden stool in front of the table. 
On the plank bed were a couple of soiled 
blankets. That was the furniture of the room 
in which one of the noblest of men spent the 
last hours of life. 

The one discordant element in the setting 
was the prisoner. Ashe came to the door with 
both hands extended, to welcome us, with a 
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smile on his face that seemed to transcend the 
brutal place, one felt fortitude and confidence 
in oneself once more and a strong desire to 
show no surprise at the unusual scene. Some- 
how we all acted as if this was one of the 
places where we had been accustomed to visit 
each other. Even the two soldiers who were 
on guard in the cell during the three hours we 
were there, seemed nothing unusual—though 
somewhat irritating, as any superfluous com- 
pany is. We sat on the plank bed beside Sean. 
We discussed many of the events of the revo- 
lution. He told us of what had happened to 
them after they had been burnt out of the 
Post Office, the insults hurled at them by the 
most “civilised” of armies when they had laid 
down their arms, the inhuman treatment they 
had received at Richmond Barracks. But it 
was not by way of complaint he told us of these 
things. He merely told them as a narrative of 
events, and personally seemed most indiffer- 
ent to all their whips and scourges. I sup- 
pose he expected no better at the hands of the 
British military. He did not wish to dwell 
on these matters. He preferred to talk of all 
sorts of casual matters, asking about different 
people we knew, referring to various happy 
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events of the past, and enjoying little jokes and 
jests almost as naturally as if we were in Bew- 
ley’s* or in an ordinary sitting-room in one of 
our houses. He spoke with much affection of 
several young men and women he used to 
meet with us, and the most pathetic scene was 
where he tried to produce keepsakes for dif- 
ferent girl friends of his we mentioned. He 
sat down at the table and tried to scratch his 
name and the date on the few coins he had left 
and on the buttons which he cut from his 
clothes with a penknife somewhat reluctantly 
provided by the young officer who stood by. 
As one looked at his beautiful head assidu- 
ously bent over this work in the dim candle- 
light, one could scarcely keep one’s feelings 
from surging over at the thought that in an- 
other couple of hours that beautiful head 
would be battered by four bullets and that 
those deep, clear, thoughtful eyes would look 
on us no more. It was cruel, impossible! 
They could not shoot him! Surely something 
would prevent those eight soldiers from shoot- 
ing a man of such bravery, nobility and sim- 
plicity of soul as he who sat at that table 
scratching his name on a button for some little 


+A Dublin coffee-house. 
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girl who begged to be remembered to him. 
At 3 o’clock, on the arrival of the Prison 
Chaplain, we bade farewell to Sean and left 
him to spend his last three-quarters of an hour 
in prayer and in preparation for a more lovely 
world. 

Sean McDermott had an extremely beauti- 
ful head, black hair with deep blue eyes, dark 
eyebrows and long lashes and perfectly 
moulded nose, mouth and chin. An illness 
about four years ago left him lame and some- 
what delicate constitutionally, and he often 
looked a little tired and frail. But it was not 
Sean’s personal appearance that attracted peo- 
ple so much as his wonderful charm. He was 
extremely popular in all circles in which he 
moved. He was well known in Dublin, and 
there was not a town in Ireland, I believe, 
where Sean was not known and loved by some 
group of people—generally the representa- 
tives of Sinn Fein opinion in the district. He 
could enjoy himself in almost any setting and 
make every one around him feel at home. He 
possessed that ineffable gift of imagination 
which made him understand his surroundings, 
and he never came into a social gathering 
where he was not a distinct addition. With 
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these high social qualities and attractive per- 
sonality, he never allowed himself to be lured 
from the rigid path of duty. His duty was his 
single-minded devotion to Ireland. Sean was 
eminently a patriot. He loved his country 
with a passion that at times I scarcely under- 
stood. I think he is one of the few young men 
whom no personal passion could ever have 
turned away from the work he had set before 
himself. Full of energy, courage, hope and 
perseverance, he worked and planned for the 
independence of Ireland ever since his boy- 
hood. He had tremendous vitality in spite of 
his delicacy and executed a wonderful amount 
of work. For the last year his office was al- 
ways crowded with callers about business in 
connection with the Volunteers. People came 
from all parts of the country to consult him on 
important matters. He seemed to be a sort of 
general secretary of several unnamed soci- 
eties. Secrecy was his watchword; he never 
talked of the business he did with others. I 
would venture to say that Sean McDermott 
did more than any other man in the work of 
preparation for this revolution. Practically 
all the other leaders had professions or busi- 
ness to attend to, but he did nothing else but 
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work for the one object, and yet he was one 
of the busiest men I have ever met. Since 
Xmas I have often known him to attend five or 
six meetings in the course of an afternoon and 
evening. I feel certain he has gone to his 
grave with more of the secrets of how the 
whole plan was developed than any other 
leader. 

Sean was not at all a literary man, he was 
not even well read. But anything in litera- 
ture that pertained to the love of Ireland, im- 
mediately gripped his soul. He could recite 
a poem of Davis or Rooney with the vigor and 
fire of an enthusiast; he could speak with ex- 
ceptional ability on Mitchell’s “Jail Journal” 
and Doheny’s “Felons’ Track,” and he could 
make a speech on the life of Emmet and Tone 
with such vigor and conviction that he left 
his audience aghast at their comparative in- 
activity. 

He died as he lived. The last words of his 
address to his countrymen were: God Save 
Ireland. His death seemed to come to him as 
naturally as anything else he had done for Ire- 
land. He never once flinched. At 4 o’clock 
on that Friday morning when the shooting 
party had done their work, a gentle rain began 
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to fall. I remember feeling that at last there 
was some harmony in Nature. These were 
most assuredly the tears of our Dark Rosaleen 
over one of her most beloved sons. They 
seemed as naturally to be the tribute of tears 
of some gentle mourner as were those of his 
friends who came asking for a button from his 
clothes or a coin on which he had scratched 
his name or a thread from the scarf which he 
wore round his neck. His beautiful body lies 
quicklimed and uncoffined in a trench behind 
Arbor Hill. His spirit lives stronger than 
ever among his fellow countrymen and his 
name will go down forever in the pages of our 
history. 
MARY JOSEPHINE RYAN. 
Dublin, July, 1916. 
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FRANCIS SHEEHY-SKEFFINGTON ? 


RANCIS SHEEHY-SKEFFINGTON 
had in the highest degree the quality of 
devotion—of heroic devotion. He was for the 
oppressed nationality, the oppressed class, the 
oppressed sex, the oppressed man. No Irish- 
man fought the battle for liberty at so many 
points as did this eager, buoyant man. [I shall 
remember him as the happiest spirit I ever 
knew. He fought for liberty with a sort of 
angelic courage—austere, gay, uncompromis- 
ing. His first student pamphlet was a plea for 
women’s suffrage, and from the time he wrote 
it he was in the forefront of every liberalizing 
movement in Ireland. 

It was in 1899 that this pamphlet was pub- 
lished. An Irish Theatre was then being her- 
alded. People were willing to consider what 

* Francis Sheehy-Skefiington was born in Bailieborough, 


Co. Cavan, in 1878. His family came from Co. Down; 
he was an only son.—Ed. 
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an audacious student of University College 
had to say by way of an attack upon what Mr. 
Yeats, Mr. Moore and Mr. Martyn were do- 
ing. And that attack, “The Day of the Rab- 
blement,” by James Joyce, was printed (for 
Sanu sake) with “A Plea for Women’s 
Suffrage,” by Francis Skeffington. 

The appearance of this plea for women’s 
suffrage was significant. Here was a young 
student of the popular University College ask- 
ing Irish Nationalists to consider a wide ques- 
tion of human liberation. In Ireland, as in 
Great Britain at the time, the enfranchise- 
ment of women seemed something incredible. 
The ‘“Woman’s Rights Man” was a figure for 
the comic artist. Therefore, the youth who 
wrote this plea for women’s suffrage showed 
originality and boldness as well as a clear- 
minded interest in social questions. 

When the writer of this plea for women’s 
suffrage married he adopted his wife’s family 
name and made himself known as Francis 
Sheehy-Skeffington. There was nothing in- 
consistent or disjointed in his views. It was 
his logic and his consistency that were most 
maddening to his opponents. With his beard 
and his knickerbockers, with his courage and 
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his singleness of idea he became almost a fabu- 
lous figure in Dublin. He had no following 
and he belonged wholly to no group. Yet 
there were powerful associations that were less 
dreaded than this solitary fighter. 

How he baffled the managers of the public 
meeting at which Premier Asquith was to 
make his pronouncement upon Home Rule be- 
came one of the Dublin Nights’ Entertain- 
ments. It had been settled that Mr. Asquith 
was not to be affronted by having the question 
of women’s suffrage raised at this meeting. 
Strict orders were given that Francis Sheehy- 
Skeffington was to be kept outside, even if the 
Mansion House had to be surrounded with 
barbed wire entanglements. Men who knew 
him were put at the doors. And at the crucial 
moment of the meeting his well-known voice 
was heard in question: ‘What provision is the 
Prime Minister going to make as to women’s 
suffrage in the proposed bill?” The meeting 
wasinanuproar. “Itis Skefiington!” “How 
did he get ine” “Throw him out!” Search 
was made, but it was some time before the 
interruptor was discovered. He was disguised 
as a Church of Ireland clergyman! 

A man is known by his heroes and Francis 
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Sheehy-Skeffington’s hero was Michael 
Davitt. He has written a fascinating life of 
the man whom he describes as ‘Revolutionary, 
Agitator, Labour Leader.” * His conception 
of Davitt’s character and Davitt’s mission is 
indicated by the key-sentences he has put for a 
preface to the book—sentences which make his 
own confession of a social faith. 


The Land League represented the triumph of what 
was forgiving over what was revengeful in my Celtic 
temperament. 


I would not purchase liberty for Ireland at the price 
of giving one vote against the liberty of the republics 
of South Africa. 


Make no mistake about it, my Lord Bishop of Limer- 
ick, Democracy is going to rule in these countries. 


These are the sentences, written or spoken, 
that made him at one with Michael Davitt. 
Justice cannot be obtained by working out 
animosities. Liberty is indivisible and cannot 
be obtained for Ireland by an act of treason 
towards liberty in another part of the world. 

1 Michael Davitt, by F. Sheehy-Skeffington, London: 
Fisher Unwin. 
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The people are bound to come to their own 
in each country of the British Islands. 

When the European war broke out, Francis 
Sheehy-Skeffington was working for women’s 
suffrage and for the improvement of labour 
conditions in Dublin. An attempt was made 
to sweep the manhood of Ireland into the war 
by talking a great deal about the wrong done 
to Belgium and about the Allies being the 
protectors of the rights of small nationalities. 
Francis Sheehy-Skeffington made an interven- 
tion. He began to ask publicly what interest 
Ireland had in a victory of the Allies which 
actually would mean a strengthening of the 
power that exploited her. He asked what the 
Allies proposed to do for the small nationality 
called Ireland. He founded a Neutrality 
League, which took the position that Ireland, 
morally and intellectually, should be as neu- 
tral as Holland or Denmark. Sunday after 
Sunday he spoke against recruiting. 

In the summer of 1915 he was arrested and 
sentenced to a term of imprisonment. He de- 
clared from the dock that he would neither 
eat nor drink while he was in prison, and that, 
living or dead, he would be out of gaol in a 
fortnight. He carried out his programme 
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with his usual courage and consistency. He 
neither ate nor drank. His great torture was 
from thirst. At last he became so weakened 
that he had to be taken into the Infirmary. 
Subsequently he was discharged under what 
was known as “The Cat and Mouse Act”—he 
was to be imprisoned again as soon as the 
authorities considered that he was well enough 
to undergo another term of imprisonment with 
a hunger and thirst strike. 

He went over to Wales, and afterwards to 
America. He wrote and lectured here last 
fall, and everywhere his sincerity, his courage, 
and his information impressed people. He 
went back to Ireland declaring he would be 
in gaol for Christmas. He thought that if 
the government decided to apply conscription 
to Ireland they would put him in prison, and 
that if there was to be no question of conscrip- 
tion they would leave him at liberty. 

_ A fortnight before the insurrection broke 
out he wrote to the London New Statesman 
warning the democracy of Great Britain that 
the militarists in Dublin were bent upon pro- 
voking an insurrectionary movement. He 
was then engaged on a book which he did not 
live to complete, but of which a fragment even 
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will be important—An Irish Commonwealth 
in relation to an International Polity. 

When the insurrection broke out Francis 
Sheehy-Skeffington, the Pacifist, made it his 
business to counsel the more ungovernable 
classes against looting.1 He went amongst the 
people, advising humanity, restraint, honesty. 
One evening on his way to the home where his 
wife and child waited for him, he was taken 
by the military. What happened then was told 
at the trial of Captain Bowen-Colthurst for his 
murder. 

From the evidence of Lieut. Morris, 11th 
Battalion, East Surrey Regiment: 


He was in command of a picket of thirty men. ‘There 
was a crowd on the road between ourselves and Jacob’s 
factory, and Mr. Sheehy-Skefington came from among 
that crowd, walking in my direction. He was practically 


*On Tuesday, the 25th, Skefington was seen posting 
the following notice at various places in Dublin: 

Where there are no regular police on the streets it be- 
comes the duty of the citizens to police the streets them- 
selves and to prevent such spasmodic looting as has taken 
place in a few streets. Civilians (men and women) 
who are willing to co-operate to this end are asked to 
attend at Westmoreland Chambers (over Eden Bros.) 
at five o’clock this (Tuesday) afternoon. 

Francis SHEEHY-SKEFFINGTON. 
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alone in the centre of the street, but there were people 
following him. I ordered two of my men to arrest 
him and take him to the barracks. The crowd on the 


bridge fell back, and some one shouted out his name.” 
“Was Mr. Sheehy-Skeffington armed?” “Not to my 
knowledge.” 


From the evidence of Lieut. Morgan, 3rd 
Royal Irish Rifles, stationed at Portobello 
Barracks: 


“About 8:15 that evening Sergt. Maxwell brought 
him in. I asked Sheehy-Skeffiington if he was a Sinn 
Feiner. He said he was not. I asked him if he was 
in favor of the Sinn Fein movement, and he said he was 
in sympathy with the Sinn Feiners, but that he was not 
in favor of militarism. I reported that he had been ar- 
rested and that I had not been furnished with the charge 
against him.” 


Lieut. L. Wilson said on Tuesday night 
witness and a party of forty men under the 
command of Capt. Bowen-Colthurst went out 
between 10 and 11 o’clock. They had Mr. 
Sheehy-Skeffington with them. 


“Why was Mr. Sheehy-Skeffington with the party?” 
“He was taken out as a hostage.” 
“Where did you go?” “We went to Kelly’s corner 


—to Kelly’s tobacconist shop.” 
“Did Captain Bowen-Colthurst leave you there with 
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the men and with Skeffington?” “He left me at Por- 
tobello Bridge with Skeffington and about twenty men, 
and he went off with the other twenty.” 

“What orders did he give you?” ‘That if any of his 
men were fired upon I was to shoot Skeffington imme- 
diately.” 

Witness, continuing, said accused also left orders that 
if he (accused) were knocked out witness was to take 
command. It was understood he was going to raid 
Kelly’s shop, and when he returned he had prisoners 
with him, two of whom were Dickson and McIntyre,’ 
two editors. “They were taken to the guard-room and 
searched. 


Sergt. J. W. Aldridge, roth Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers, said during Easter week he was at- 
tached to the Royal Irish Rifles in Portobello 
Barracks. Atg A. M. on April 26 he relieved 
a sergeant of the R. I. R., named Kelly—now 
at the front—in the guard-room. ‘There were 
twelve civilian prisoners there, eleven of 
whom were in the detention-room and one in 
acell. The one in the cell witness afterwards 
found was Sheehy-Skeffington. At 10:20 A. M. 
Captain Bowen-Colthurst, whom witness had 
never seen in his life before, to his knowledge, 
came in and said he wanted the men named 

* Dickson and McIntyre had no connection whatever 


with the rebellion. It is said they were Unionists. 
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McIntyre, Dickson and Skeffington. They 
were produced and he ordered them out to 
the yard. He ordered seven of the guard to 
come out also. These were all privates, all 
armed, and each carried 100 rounds of ammu- 
nition, while the magazines of their rifles were 
charged. Witness went out into the yard, and 
in his presence Captain Bowen-Colthurst told 
the prisoners to go to the far end of the yard, 
which they did. He then told the men to 
load by pulling off the “cut-offs” and pulling 
out the bolts of their rifles. He told them to 
present and fire. The three prisoners, to wit- 
ness’s belief, were shot dead. 


“Were they shot together?” “Yes, sir.” 

“One volley?” “Yes.” 

Witness, continuing, said Capt. Bowen-Colthurst 
went straight away after the shooting and Lieut. Dobbin 
came in. Witness looked at the three bodies, and as far 
as he could see they were all dead. 

“Did you see any spasms?” “No. I did not see any 
movement. All I could see was that the bullet had 
gone right through.” 

“Can you say that in respect of each one of the three?” 
SYes sir.” 

“What did Lieut. Dobbin do?” ‘He came in, and at 
this time he thought there was a movement in Sheehy- 
Skefington. He went away and came back in about 
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two minutes and there was another volley fired by four 
men at this one particular man.’ Witness’s own impres- 
sion was that the man was dead before the second volley 
was fired. 


Lieut. Wm. P. Dobbin, 3rd Royal Irish 
Rifles, gave evidence of being in command of 
the guard at Portobello Barracks on April 
26. He had eight civilian prisoners in the 
guard-room. Captain Bowen-Colthurst came 
that morning to the guard-room. Witness was 
at the time outside, near the gate. Accused 
came out of the guard-room again and said 
something to witness. 


The Prosecutor—What was it? 

Witness—To the best of my recollection he said, “I 
am taking these prisoners out of the guard-room, and I 
am going to shoot them. . . . I think,” he added, “it is 
the right thing to do.” 


Major Jas. Rosborough, 3rd Royal Irish 
Rifles, stated that he was in command at Por- 
tobello Barracks on April 25 and 26 last. He 
had been in command from April 22. 


“Was it reported to you that the prisoner Sheehy- 
Skeffington had been brought in?” “I have no recollec- 
tion of that.” 

“Or McIntyre?” “I have no recollection of that.” 
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“Did you see Captain Bowen-Colthurst that evening?” 
ei cant: say. 

“Did you see him on the next morning?” “Yes; he 
came to me when I was crossing the barrack square and 
said that he had just shot three prisoners, and that he 
expected he would get into trouble.” 

“Did he say who or what the prisoners were?” “No, 
I don’t remember him saying who the prisoners were.” 

“Did he say whether they were military or civilians?” 
“No, but I presumed that they were civilians.” 

“Did he say anything else?” “He said he possibly 
would get into trouble over the matter, and that they 
would possibly hang him, or words to that effect. I 
told him to report his action in writing.” 

“Did he do so?” “Yes, and he came to me afterwards 
and said that he thought the prisoners would escape or 
be rescued.” 

Witness added that he was also told that the three 
men who had been shot had been taken to hospital, and 
he asked the adjutant about their burial. 

Witness stated that he did not consider the accused 
abnormally excited when he stated that he had shot 
three men, * 


Skeffington refused to have his eyes band- 
aged, one of the soldiers told his wife. He 
raised his hand before his eyes when the vol- 
ley was being fired and he was shot through 
hand and brain. They buried him in their 
barrack yard as gunmen might bury their vic- 
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tim. What courage, what gaiety, what in- 
sight they then shot out of the world! Cour- 
age killed by brutality, gaiety killed by 
bludgeon-armed authority, insight killed by 
ignorance! 

The whole social life of the New Ireland 
will be less free and less prosperous because 
we shall not have Francis Sheehy-Skeffington’s 
criticism and Francis Sheehy-Skeffington’s 
courageous actions. 
PADRAIC COLUM. 
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CHAPTER XXII 
THOMAS J. CLARKE 


F all the men who have been done to 
death to satisfy and gratify the majesty 
of British authority for their participation in 
the recent rebellion in Ireland, Thomas J. 
Clarke suffered most for the country of his 
heart’s love. It is safe to say also that not one 
of all those devoted and earnest men loved 
Ireland more intensely than he did or sacri- 
ficed as much for the principles of Irish Na- 
tional Independence. For mére than fifteen 
and a half years Tom Clarke endured the 
special tortures to which Irish political pris- 
oners are subjected in English jails, and when 
he was admitted to liberty on ticket of leave, 
although his body bore the evidence of the 
cruel treatment he had received at the hands 
of his British jailers, his spirit remained un- 
broken and undaunted. 
The first time I met Tom Clarke was at an 
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Irish meeting in New York in 1899. That 
meeting between Tom and myself was the be- 
ginning of an acquaintance which ripened into 
the warmest friendship. His unselfish ear- 
nestness impressed me at once, and, like thou- 
sands of others, I loved and admired him for 
the sufferings which he had endured unflinch- 
ingly for the Irish cause. 

Although he had been immured in English 
dungeons for his devotion to Ireland during 
what was practically half the average lifetime 
of a man, he wanted no favors from his fellow- 
Irishmen on that account; all he wished for 
was an opportunity to earn a livelihood in a 
manly and independent way, and he never re- 
ceived a dollar from any one who ever em- 
ployed him without giving a great deal more 
than a dollar’s worth of service in return. 

Thomas J. Clarke was an Irishman, born 
out of Ireland. During the early years of our 
acquaintance I thought his birthplace was 
Dungannon in the County Tyrone, but I re- 
member distinctly an incident which occurred 
when he returned one day to the Gaelic Amer- 
ican office, where he was employed as book- 
keeper, with his citizenship papers, which he 
had got in Brooklyn, where he then resided. 
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He was very happy at having thrown off the 
last semblance of allegiance to the British 
Crown. I said to him in a bantering way, 
“Tom, I’m glad you’re one of us at last,” 
meaning that he was an American citizen. 
“T’m glad, too, Reidy,” he replied, “but I had 
to make a very embarrassing admission in or- 
der to get my papers.” “What was that, 
Tom?” I asked. “TI had to acknowledge,” he 
said, “that I was born in England.” [ told 
him I had all along believed that he was a 
native of Tyrone. “Yes,” he said, “I consider 
myself a Tyrone man, as I was brought up 
there since I was a child, but I was born in an 
English garrison town, where my father, an 
Irishman, who was a sergeant in the British 
army, was stationed.” He then told me how 
his father had won the Victoria Cross for gal- 
lantry in action in the Crimea, and, on being 
pensioned, had got an appointment as care- 
taker of an arsenal or some kind of military 
depot in Dungannon. This little job and his 
pension were taken away from the elder 
Clarke by the generous British Government 
when the son (Tom) was convicted of treason 
felony in 1883. 

The place of his nativity was the cause of 
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further annoyance to Tom when he went to 
register before the next election. The Regis- 
try clerk asked him the usual questions, among 
them, “Where were you born?” Tom hesi- 
tatingly answered, “In England.” “Oh, 
you’re an Englishman, then?” the Registry 
clerk said. “No,” roared Tom, in a voice that 
startled the official; “I’m an Irishman.” 
“But,” the Registry clerk said, “you just said 
that you were born in England.” “Yes,” said 
Tom, “but the accident of birth makes no dif- 
ference, and I want to be put down as an 
Irishman.” 

In 1881, when he was about twenty-three 
years of age, Thomas J. Clarke came to the 
United States and settled in New York. For 
some years before he left Ireland he was a 
member of the secret revolutionary organiza- 
tion, the Irish Republican Brotherhood, and, 
immediately after his arrival in this country, 
he became connected with the kindred move- 
ment here. Coercion was then in full force in 
Ireland, and the odious landlord system which 
had reduced the Irish agricultural population 
to a condition bordering on serfdom was sup- 
ported by all the force at the command of the 
British Crown. The right of free speech and 
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public meeting was denied the people of Ire- 
land. Men were shot down, bludgeoned and 
imprisoned by the military and police, and the 
blood of the Irish race wasup. Acts like those 
perpetrated in the name of British law in Ire- 
land in the ’eighties provoke reprisals in every 
country, so it came to pass that early in 1883 
Thomas J. Clarke, alias Henry Hammond 
Wilson, together with Dr. Gallagher, Alfred 
Whitehead and John Curtin, was arrested in 
England charged with being in the possession 
of explosives. They were convicted of treason 
felony at the Old Bailey, London, in April of 
that year, and all four were sentenced to penal 
servitude for life by Chief Justice Coleridge 
and two other judges. Gallagher and White- 
head were afterwards driven insane by the in- 
human treatment which they received in 
prison. The former is now an inmate of an 
insane asylum on Long Island, and White- 
head, who came to this country several years 
ago and disappeared, has never been heard of 
since. 

The trial of the four prisoners lasted a week, 
and after sentence was pronounced, they were 
driven through a hostile, howling English 
mob, from the courthouse to Millbank prison. 
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There, after the usual preliminaries had been 
gone through, the rules were read to them. 
The rule which impressed Clarke most at the 
time was that regarding silence. It read: 
“Strict silence must at all times be observed; 
under no circumstances must one prisoner 
speak to another.” 

While the Irish prisoners were confined in 
Millbank they were watched so closely that 
they never got a chance to speak to each other. 
Clarke was punished several times for at- 
tempting to talk to the others. They, how- 
ever, exchanged notes in spite of the vigilance 
of the prison officials. ‘The lower pivots of 
the gates of the cells in Millbank were im- 
bedded in lead. A little of this lead when dug 
out made a very good pencil, and with those 
pencils and the regulation brown paper used 
in the prison, they were equipped for carry- 
ing on correspondence. They rolled the pa- 
per after they had written on it into a ball, 
and frequently, under the noses of the guards, 
shot those little balls as you would a marble 
through the cell gates. While in Millbank 
the Irish prisoners were never once caught 
exchanging those notes, although they had 
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frequently to slip the balls of paper into their 
mouths while being searched. 

Towards the close of 1883 Clarke, with 
other Irish prisoners, was removed from Mill- 
bank to Chatham prison. ‘There, in the 
chapel one morning, he saw John Daly,’ whom 
he had met some years before in the North of 
Ireland and later in the United States. James 
F. Egan, who died City Marshal of Dublin 
a few years ago, was sentenced with Daly and 
was in Chatham at the same time. Clarke, 
Daly and Egan became fast friends and 
helped to cheer each other during the long and 
terrible years of the incarceration, and light- 
ened for each other the awful burden of ex- 
istence in English prisons. 

Describing the systematic starvation to 
which the Irish political prisoners particu- 
larly were subjected, Tom Clarke once told 
me a story which conveyed a lasting impres- 
sion as to the terrible pangs of hunger he must 
have suffered. “I had made a pet of a little 
bird,” he said, “which used to fly to the win- 
dow sill of my cell to pick up a crumb that I 
nearly always saved for it from my miserable 

1 Since this article was written, John Daly has died 
in Limerick. 
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meal. One day, after disposing of the prison 
allowance of bread, and saving, as usual, the 
last crumb for my little feathered friend, I 
placed it on the window ledge. For some rea- 
son the bird did not come quickly and my hun- 
ger was so intense that I reached out and 
grabbed the little morsel of bread and ate it 
greedily. Talk of hunger and cold,” he said; 
“many a time I was forced to chew the rags I 
got to clean my tin ware in order to allay my 
hunger. The temperature in the punishment 
cell in which I was frequently confined in the 
winter was below the freezing point.” 

Of all the diabolical schemes of the prison 
officials to drive the Irish prisoners insane, 
Tom told me frequently that the “no sleep” 
torture was the worst. An officer inspected 
the Irish prisoners every hour during the 
night and banged the doors when leaving their 
cells, thus making it impossible for them to 
rest. Clarke saw his Irish fellow prisoners, 
one by one, break down and go mad under the 
brutal treatment to which they were subjected. 
Describing this part of his prison experiences, 
he says in an article printed in a Dublin pa- 
per, “Can I ever forget the night poor White- 
head realized that he was going mad? There, 
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in the stillness, between two of the hourly in- 
spections, I heard the poor fellow fight against 
insanity, cursing England and English bru- 
tality from the bottom of his heart, and be- 
seeching God to strike him dead sooner than 
allow him to lose his reason. Such episodes 
are ineffaceable in the memory; they burn 
their impress into a man’s soul.” 

Clarke at one time thought he himself was 
going insane under the terrible strain. While 
in his cell he became conscious of a buzzing 
sound in his ears, and feared that the breaking 
point had at last arrived—that he too was 
going the same way as Dr. Gallagher, Alfred 
Whitehead and several others had gone. He 
slapped his ears again and again to try and 
get rid of the noise, but without avail. While 
outside his cell and in the yard the noise didn’t 
trouble him, but when in his cell it was per- 
sistent. It was with a great feeling of relief 
he discovered that the noise came from a new 
telegraph wire which was fastened over his 
cell and that the buzzing sound did not come 
as a forerunner of mental collapse. 

While in Chatham, Tom Clarke evolved a 
new telegraph code by means of which the 
Irish prisoners, tapping on their cell walls, 
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were able to communicate with each other. 
Through this method of communication 
Clarke first noticed that Dr. Gallagher and 
Whitehead were “acting queerly.” He de- 
clared several times that they had been insane 
for seven or eight years before they were re- 
leased, and that every official in Chatham 
prison knew of their insanity. 

I have heard Clarke more than once tell of 
the efforts made by Inspector Littlechild of 
Scotland Yard to get him and the other Irish 
political prisoners who were confined in Chat- 
ham to give evidence in support of the charges 
made against the Irish leader, Charles Stew- 
art Parnell, by the London Times—charges 
which were based on a forged letter written 
by the notorious Richard Piggott and to which 
Piggott appended the name of Mr. Parnell. 
Speaking of Littlechild’s visit to him, I have 
heard Clarke say: 

“Littlechild was all politeness, addressing 
me as ‘Mr.’ Wilson. This made me sus- 
picious and I asked the Inspector: ‘What’s 
up? What brings you here?’ Littlechild 
started in to talk about nothing in particular, 
but I cut in with: ‘I say, Mr. Littlechild, 
never mind beating about the bush, just tell 
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me what you want, and I will give you an an- 
swer. Littlechild then attempted to get me 
_to testify regarding certain alleged connec- 
tions between the Irish Parliamentary Party 
and the Irish Revolutionary party in America, 
to the effect that they were working in har- 
mony and that one party served the purposes 
of the other. He pointed out to me that there 
was no reason why I should not have a chance 
to testify as well as others he named, and 
wound up by saying, ‘Now, I am ready to take 
down anything you wish to say.’ ” 

Clarke’s answer to Littlechild was brief and 
to the point. “Look here, Mr. Inspector, if a 
single word of information would get me out 
of here to-morrow, sooner than give it to you 
I’d prefer to remain here till the day of judg- 
ment. Please take that as final.” 

Clarke thought that was the end of the in- 
terview, but Littlechild was not to be choked 
- off so easily. For three-quarters of an hour he 
coaxed, cajoled and threatened the prisoner. 
He impressed on Clarke that if he would do 
as he was told he would be given not only his 
freedom but a position in the Civil Service 
as well. But all to no avail. Clarke was not 
to be bribed or bulldozed, and the Inspector 
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went away disappointed, after requesting the 
prisoner to write him at Scotland Yard in case 
he should change his mind. Needless to say, 
Clarke never wrote to him. 

While engaged in the stereotypers’ depart- 
ment Clarke decided to print a newspaper, 
and despite the watchfulness of both the con- 
victs and the keepers he managed to get out 
“The Irish Felon, printed and published at 
Her Majesty’s Convict Prison, Chatham, by 
Henry Hammond Wilson.” ‘The leading ar- 
ticle was as treasonable as could be, and in the 
‘Poets’ Corner” was a poem dedicated to Pon- 
tius Pilate, the nickname the Irish prisoners 
had for Governor Harris of the prison. 

Many schemes were devised by the Irish 
political prisoners to get news from the out- 
side world. As they were not allowed news- 
papers, Clarke determined to get some. 
While at work as a tinsmith in Portland 
Prison, to which he was transferred from 
Chatham, he was engaged in packing oil bot- 
tles which the prison was making for the Ad- 
miralty and managed to secrete a stick in one 
of the boxes with the following request scrib- 
bled on it in chalk: “For God’s sake throw in 
a piece of newspaper—any old newspaper— 
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and earn the gratitude of a long-term con- 
vict.” The cases were all numbered, and 
when emptied were returned to the prison. 
The case in which Clarke placed the stick 
with the above request was duly sent out and 
returned, and sure enough when he saw the 
number 24 on the box and opened it, it was 
filled with papers. This was only one of 
many ruses invented by the Irish political 
prisoners to keep in touch with the outside 
world while undergoing their long terms of 
imprisonment. 

Another scheme of the prison officials to 
cause the Irish prisoners unending annoyance 
was to put them to learn a new trade after 
they had mastered one. Tom Clarke has de- 
scribed the predicament in which he found 
himself frequently and has related his experi- 
ence in learning tinsmithing. He had never 
been inside a tinsmith’s shop, to say nothing 
of his want of knowledge of the trade, yet 
when he informed the officer of his lack of 
experience in that line of work and asked to be 
instructed in the use of the tools, he only got 
curses and abuse for his “stupidity.” 

The way in which the Irish prisoners were 
taught trades was to give them tools and tell 
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them to go ahead. And it was the custom for 
them to learn by watching their fellow con- 
victs. When they had mastered the trade they 
were transferred to a different shop to learn 
another and be cursed at and abused while 
learning it. In this way Tom Clarke found 
himself from time to time employed as an iron 
moulder, stereotyper, japanner and stenciller, 
carpenter and joiner, tinsmith, wood turner, 
pattern maker—a continuous performance for 
almost sixteen years. 

Tom told me frequently that it was only by 
keeping his mind occupied with different mat- 
ters and forgetting his personal troubles that 
he kept himself from going insane. For in- 
stance, he got hold of a book on shorthand in 
the prison, learned the system, and copied and 
recopied the Old and New Testaments, which 
was one of the books that had been given him 
to read. Speaking of the books which the 
Irish political prisoners were supplied with, 
he often referred to the opportunities which 
the prison officials gave him and the other 
Irish prisoners of becoming intimately ac- 
quainted with juvenile literature. If Clarke 
applied for a book from the library, they 
would give him a boy’s or girl’s story book to 
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read. When he complained to the Governor 
and asked for some works of an educational 
character the next time he was entitled to a 
library book he was given a volume of nursery 
rhymes! In the English prisons, too, all pris- 
oners except the Irish political prisoners were 
allowed slates. 

Tom Clarke was an optimist as well as an 
Irish patriot. He had a keen sense of humor, 
and even in the cruel English convict system 
he saw a bright and humorous side, although 
the bright spots in his prison life were not 
many—they were, as he himself has described 
them, ‘a few glimmering stars in a black, 
thunder-laden sky,” and he made the most of 
them. 

Many a time I have heard him relate the 
antics of a prisoner who was nicknamed 
“Bobby Burns,” and tell of the standing con- 
tract which he had for years to supply moths 
-for a tame spider which John Daly had in his 
cell and which Daly had taught to perform a 
number of tricks. 

After his release from prison, on ticket of 
leave, which occurred on September 2ist, 
1898, Thomas J. Clarke lived for a few 
months in Ireland. While on a visit to his fel- 
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low prisoner, John Daly, who had been re- 
leased some time before Clarke and had been 
elected Mayor of Limerick, Tom met Daly’s 
niece, Miss ‘“Kattie’ Daly, and they became 
engaged. 

Clarke came to the United States in 1899 
and secured a clerical job witha friend. Miss 
Daly followed later and after she landed they 
were married immediately and went to reside 
in Brooklyn. 

Finding that he could earn more money at 
pattern making than at clerical work, and be- 
ing anxious to surround his young wife with 
all the comforts possible, Tom Clarke, with 
characteristic grit, gave up the clerical posi- 
tion and tackled the more laborious job. I 
met him frequently at that time both at his 
home in Brooklyn and at Irish meetings. I 
never saw a more contented and happy couple 
than he and Mrs. Clarke were. 

If Tom Clarke could speak to me from the 
place which I hope and pray he now occupies 
in the world beyond the stars, as I write lov- 
ingly and reverentially this sketch of his ca- 
reer, | am sure he would tell me not to omit 
from the narrative a few words of eulogy of 
this devoted wife, who with four children to 
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care for, gave him willingly to Ireland’s 
service. 

It is no exaggeration to say that Mrs. 
Clarke is one of the most devoted and patriotic 
Irishwomen living. In her personality she 
represents the very best traditions of the 
women of the old city by the Shannon, who in 
1691, with a heroism which has been an in- 
spiration to the womanhood of Ireland from 
that time onward, bravely fought beside their 
men folk to drive the forces of King William 
back, broken and defeated, from the war- 
swept walls of Limerick. 

While living in Brooklyn their eldest child, 
Daly, called after John Daly, was born to Mr. 
and Mrs. Clarke. He is now a boy of about 
sixteen. 

When the Gaelic American was started on 
September 19, 1903, Tom Clarke became its 
first bookkeeper, and a more painstaking and 
efficient man never sat at a desk than he 
proved himself to be. During the years Tom 
was with the Gaelic American my intercourse 
with him was most intimate. One of the mem- 
ories which I cherish very dearly is that Tom 
Clarke thought me worthy of his whole- 
hearted friendship; the respect and affection 
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which I entertained for him were returned in 
generous measure. 

Early in 1907, feeling that his wife’s health 
would be benefited by a change of scene and 
air, he got possession of a farm at Manorville, 
Long Island, and left the employment of the 
Gaelic American, much to the regret of every 
one connected with the paper. 

In the spring of 1908 Mr. and Mrs. Clarke 
and their boy left for Ireland and he went 
into business as a tobacconist in Dublin, where 
he opened two shops. His place of business 
on Parnell Street, near the Rotunda, became 
the rendezvous for the militant Nationalists 
of the Irish capital and received much atten- 
tion from the British Government detectives. 
During their residence in Dublin three other 
children were born to Mr. and Mrs. Clarke. 

On arriving at the Irish capital, Clarke 
threw himself heart and soul into the move- 
ment for Irish Independence, and his influ- 
ence in the counsels of the leaders was very 
great. When the final test came on Easter 
Monday, 1916, he was where he was always to 
be found when Ireland called—at the post of 
duty. 

I can picture him in my mind’s eye as he 
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faced the British firing squad on May 3rd, 
proud, defiant and erect, just as Mangan, the 
Irish poet, depicted Hofer of Tyrol looking 
death in the eye on the ramparts of Mantua, 
refusing to kneel and giving the command, 
“You, slaves—fire!” to his executioners. I am 
sure that Tom Clarke died as he lived, like a 
True Man. 

Tom had the greatest contempt for those 
who wanted to indulge in “patriotism” for 
profit. I remember distinctly an incident 
which occurred one day while he was book- 
keeper in the Gaelic American office. A 
young fellow, recently landed from Ireland, 
and who was anxious to be advised how to 
get along, called, and Tom took a kindly inter- 
est in him. They hadn’t been long in conver- 
sation, however, when Tom was staggered by 
this question: “Which do you think is better 
for a young Irishman to join who wants to 
succeed in this country—the United Irish 
League or the Clan na Gael?” These two or- 
ganizations, having policies diametrically op- 
posed, were at loggerheads at the time, and 
needless to say the sympathies of Tom Clarke 
were with the militant society. 

“Do you want a candid answer to that ques- 
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tion, young fellow?” inquired Tom. “I do, 
sir,’ said the late arrival from the old sod, 
who, if he was rather mixed in his patriotism, 
hadn’t lost his manners. 

“Well,” said Tom, looking the gorsoon over 
carefully, “my candid opinion is that you’re 
not fit for either of them,” and he turned to 
his work while the young exile of Erin walked 
out of the office, evidently conscious of the 
fact that he had “put his foot in it.” 

Although on the records of English courts 
and English prisons the name of Thomas J. 
Clarke is written as that of a criminal, it has 
never been my lot to meet a more upright or 
honorable man, or a truer friend. I have 
never met one more consistently devoted to 
principle than he was, one who had greater 
contempt for compromise or expediency 
where a principle was involved, or who more 
faithfully discharged any duty which he un- 
dertook to perform. In giving my impres- 
sions of ‘Tom Clarke I write the honorable 
record of one who was both a man and a pa- 
triot, and whose manhood and patriotism were 
unpurchasable. Beannacht De le n-anam. 

JAMES REIDY. 
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JOSEPH MARY PLUNKETT 


HEN one saw Joseph Mary Plunkett 

for the first time one was inclined to 

think that illness had made inroads on all his 
powers. But one was soon made to feel that 
this frail youth had a conqueror’s will. The 
friendship between him and MacDonagh was 
one of the finest I ever knew of. MacDonagh’s 
influence, I should think, brought him from 
the study into affairs. Not that the poet who 
was to write the proudest poem of Irish de- 
fiance had to be converted to Nationalism or 
shown the way to act a part in an Irish national 
movement: But MacDonagh brought him 
into activities that continually added to his 
qualities of decision and command. Five 
years ago, I remember, MacDonagh told me 
that a lady had called at St. Enda’s to ask him 
to help her son with his Irish studies. The 
lady was Madame Plunkett. MacDonagh 
consented and his pupil became his admirer 
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and his friend. Joseph Mary Plunkett was 
then working hard at verse and was engaged 
in some out-of-the-way studies. 

He published his book of verse, “The Cir- 
cle and the Sword,” in 1913. Afterwards he 
and Thomas MacDonagh took over The Irish 
Review. They formed a little literary theatre 
and produced plays written in their own 
circle, with some European masterpieces. 
Tchekhov’s “Uncle Vanya” was amongst the 
plays they produced. Joseph Plunkett joined 
the Volunteers on their formation and was 
given a command and a place on the execu- 
tive. I saw him in New York in September, 
1915, and was impressed by the decision and 
- the command he had attained to. 

Joseph Mary Plunkett belonged to the 
Catholic branch of a family whose name has 
been in Irish history for six hundred years. 
His people remained loyal to the faith and 
the aspiration of the majority ef the Irish peo- 
ple, and for that they had memories of dis- 
possession and repression. But their most 
cherished memory was that of martyrdom. 
The Venerable Oliver Plunkett, the last priest 
martyred in England, was of their family. 
The young man who was shot to death in Dub- 
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lin was a mystic, but he was a militant mystic 
—his symbols were the eternal circle and the 
destroying sword. He would war for Ire- 
land, and he would have the Irish people 
make war out of “the anger of the Sons of 
God.” 

The poem I have spoken of as the proudest 
poem of Irish defiance is: 


OUR HERITAGE 


This heritage to the race of Kings: 
Their children and their children’s seed 
Have wrought their prophecies in deed 
Of terrible and splendid things. 


The hands that fought, the hearts that broke 
In old immortal tragedies, 

These have not failed beneath the skies, 
Their children’s heads refuse the yoke. 


And still their hands shall guard the sod 
That holds their father’s funeral urn, 
Still shall their hearts volcanic burn 
With anger of the Sons of God. 


No alien sword shall earn as wage 
The entail of their blood and tears, 
No shameful price for peaceful years 
Shall ever part this heritage. 
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It is stupid to think that the pride that is 
behind this poem could be quelled by machine 
guns and military dictators." 

PADRAIC COLUM. 
1One of the most pathetic stories of the rebellion 
is that of Plunkett’s marriage. He was married to Miss 
Grace Gifford in Richmond Barracks at midnight, a few 


hours before he was shot. A sister of his bride was the 
wife of Thomas MacDonagh. 
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WILLIAM PEARSE 


HE few people in America who know 

anything about Ireland and the Irish 
Renaissance, must have known something 
about William Pearse and his work before the 
recent rebellion was even dreamt of. William 
Pearse, a sculptor by profession and a poet in 
temperament, was, like his brother Padraic, 
an idealist. And by reason of his achieve- 
ments he was one of the foremost men in the 
art and literary movement that has given Ire- 
land her unique place in the world of culture 
to-day. Pearse was an annual exhibitor at the 
Royal Hibernian Academy, but he found time 
to teach modelling at St. Enda’s College, of 
which his brother was Headmaster, and to act 
as Manager of the Leinster Stage Society, 
which gave annual performances of Irish and 
other plays at the Abbey Theatre and other 
centres. 
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William Pearse was no ordinary man, no 
idle dreamer, no fanatical revolutionary, but 
one who combined the qualities of a dreamer 
with the qualities of a man of action, and 
worked unceasingly that he might leave the 
world better than he found it. In person he 
was tall, well built, dignified and distin- 
guished looking, and carried about with him 
an atmosphere of good will and benevolence. 
He was the personification of gentleness, yet 
in that gentleness there was a strength that the 
strongest of us might envy. Indeed it is very 
doubtful if an unkind thought ever entered 
his mind. To him it would not occur to speak 
unkindly, or inflict the slightest -injury, de- 
served or undeserved, on any one. Truly it 
might be said that he was one of those highly 
civilized Irishmen whom G. K. Chesterton 
tells us about in his book on George Bernard 
Shaw. To me he was the embodiment of the 
Christian ideal; he only looked for the good 
in his fellow men, and did not bother with 
their faults. 

It was in the modelling room of the Dublin 
Metropolitan School of Art that I met him 
for the first time, and there we studied together 
for two years. And there one day I told him 
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of a conversation I had with George Russell 
about the Cork Art Club, and how Russell be- 
lieved that with the material we had in Cork 
it would be possible to have a distinct school 
of art there. And out of this conversation we 
developed new ideas, and laid plans for an art 
movement which would involve the estab- 
lishment of an Irish national school of art, 
something different from an Irish school of 
artists. It was our desire to do for Irish art 
what W. B. Yeats had done for Irish drama, 
and that Irish artists should draw inspiration 
from Irish sources, particularly history and 
mythology, and decorate our public buildings 
with frescos and sculpture, illustrating the 
deeds of the mighty dead. 

After the day’s work in the modelling room, 
it was the custom to hold discussions, and 
every personality from Confucius to Moham- 
med, and from Mohammed to the latest Presi- 
dent of the United States was discussed, and 
every subject from the art of the cubists, or 
lack of it, if you will, to the latest scientific 
discovery received attention. Nothing was 
too big or too little to interest us. There we 
would hear all about poor Synge from those 
who knew him, and about George Moore, 
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George Russell and the latest arrival in the 
field of art or letters. And the one who in- 
spired most of the discussion was William 
Pearse, because something interesting was al- 
ways happening in the world in which he 
dwelt. 

Pearse was undemonstrative, shy, and 
quiet; but he had a keen sense of the incon- 
gruous, and very little escaped his observa- 
tion. His gentle bearing immediately com- 
manded respect, and to know him was to like 
him. The trivialities that occupied other 
men’s attention had no interest for him. He 
seemed to live on a higher plane than most 
men, and to live there because he could not 
live anywhere else. Some men acquire char- 
acter and goodness, but Pearse was born with 
both. Of the arts, he liked the drama best, 
and often expressed a wish to become a profes- 
sional actor. 

I have many pleasant recollections of him. 
We often strolled together through the old 
parts of Dublin made sacred by the memory 
of other men who had died for Ireland, and 
as we rambled through long, winding streets 
and narrow lanes, we wondered when Eng- 
land would be awakened to a sense of her 
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duty towards the country that she so often 
tried to crush, but failed to conquer. 

Pearse had a great admiration for Robert 
Emmet, and when I paid my last visit to his 
home, The Hermitage, Rathfarnham, we 
walked through the beautiful grounds where 
Emmet and Sarah Curran walked more than 
a century before, and when we came to a stone 
that marked the spot where a favorite hunter 
of Sarah Curran’s lay buried, we lingered a 
while and spoke of Emmet and his aspira- 
tions. Rich to me in memories was Rath- 
farnham then, but doubly rich now. The 
rebellion of 1916 will not soon be forgotten, 
and the lover of freedom and liberty of an- 
other generation will journey to Rathfarn- 
ham, and learn the story of Padraic and Wil- 
liam Pearse, Thomas MacDonagh, Joseph 
Plunkett, and all those who thought that life 
was too little to give for Ireland. Poets they 
were, both one and all, but their deeds were 
mightier than their words. “They shall be 
remembered forever.” 

SEUMAS O’BRIEN, 
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HOW IRELAND IS PLUNDERED 


HE following statement has been pub- 
lished by the Irish Financial Relations 
Committee, Mansion House, Dublin: 

In 1896 the FINANCIAL RELATIONS COM- 
MISSION, appointed by the British Govern- 
ment, reported that the annual over-taxation 
of Ireland was at the rate of TWO AND 
THREE-QUARTER MILLIONS of pounds ster- 
ling." 

The following table shows how the taxation 
of Ireland has been further increased: 


‘Taxation 

Total per head of 

Taxation. Population. 

£ Sess: 

BOGIES. ck oeereee 8,034,384 1 15 1 
1912 (Home Rule Bill 

introduced) ........ 10,688,289 2 8 9 


1 That is, nearly $15,000,000! 
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1914 (before Anglo- Ee, nes eka Yall 


German War)...... 11,134,500 2 10 10 
UG) See Goes Sa ata 12,389,500 2 16 8 
el O ieee erahta ts oN. t 5 17,457,000 4 4 0 


DEBT AND DEBT CHARGE 
(First Year of Union, 1801) 


Per Heap 
£ anid tee fe 
National Debt of Ire- 
PATE RN ee cere Std fess te 28,230,00029 5.030) 0 
National Debt of Eng- 
PACMR OT A. aes oon 450,505,000 42 18 0 


On the destruction of the Napoleonic power 
and the banishment of Napoleon to St. Helena, 
England, in violation of her pledges, sup- 
pressed the separate Irish Exchequer, and 
made Ireland jointly responsible for the “Na- 


tional” Debt. Result: 
Per Heap 


rae aS elk 
Debt charged to Ireland and Eng- 
Panel O ld Sree. ee £707,654,000 15 12 6 
1 This estimate issued by the British Government does 
not appear to include Post Office, etc., receipts (“Non-tax” 
Revenue). They are included in the previous figures. 
The real amount of increased taxation on the same basis 
would appear to be much higher. 
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ee ee eee 
Decrease of Debt per head to £ s. d. 

Hnglishmen 22 0.6 seen ee 27° Daas 
Increase to Irishmen: .......:. 45 LO. °5 SG 
Annual Debt charge per head in 

Treland 180 lee nit ta tee 0 4 8 
Annual Debt charge per head in 

Hnglandi) 1800s otc es eme 1 13 9 


Annual Debt charge per head in 


Ireland and England, 1914.... 0 10 5 
Decrease to Englishmen per head 1 3 4 
Increase to Irishmen per head.... 0 5 9 

POPULATION 
IRELAND 
1801 1845 1896 1911 


5,395,456 8,295,026 4,542,061 4,383,608 


GREAT BRITAIN 
10,500,957 19,484,352 34,765,000 40,831,396 


POPULATION TO THE SQUARE MILE 


Jreland= (L801) c3F sien esc eee 166 
Mneland® (180 Pic eee ae ee ecm neetee 152 
ireland: “(19 11') aoe ye eee eee 135 
Bingland.( 1911) oie seer eens 618 


On the basis of the increase in Irish popula- 
tion from 1801 to 1845, the present population 
of Ireland should be 17,000,000. 
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A ppendia 


The actual loss of Ireland in population be- 
tween 1845 and 1915 is 3,912,000. 

The real loss of Ireland in population between 
1845 and 1911 is 8,705,000. 

This real loss in population represents a cap- 
ital loss in money of £2,176,000,000 (i. e., £250 
per head lost). 

Since the Union, Ireland paid as Rent to ab- 
sentee landlords a sum estimated at £1,000,- 
000,000. 

This money was a dead loss to Ireland, being 
spent almost entirely out of the country. 

IRELAND EXCEEDS IN POPULATION 
the independent kingdoms and republics of 
Chili, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, 
Kcuador, Greece, Guatemala, Honduras,Monte- 
negro, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, 
Salvador, Serbia, Switzerland, and Uruguay. 

IRELAND EXCEEDS IN AREA 
the independent kingdoms and states of Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Holland, Serbia, Montenegro, 
and Switzerland. 

IRELAND EXCEEDS IN REVENUE 
the independent kingdoms and republics of 
Bolivia, Bulgaria, Chili, Columbia, Cost Rica, 
Cuba, Denmark, Heuador, Greece, Guatemala, 
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Honduras, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Para- 
guay, Roumania, Salvador, Serbia, Switzerland, 
and Uruguay. 

SINCE THE WAR 
the taxation of Ireland has been increased by 
£6,322,000. 


Since the Union, Ireland has been plundered 
by England to the following extent: 
£ 
Overtaxation from 1801 to 1896.. 300,000,000 
Overtaxation from 1896 to 1916.. 60,000,000 
ADSONTECe-RONLS® casts triste heehee isle 1,000,000,000 


£1,360,000,000 


Add to this the Capital Loss in Money due to 
loss of population (£2,176,000,000), and we have 
a Total Loss to Ireland of 


THREE THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED AND 
THIRTY-SIX MILLIONS. 


THE NEW WAR TAXES 
Estimate of the ‘‘True’’ Irish Revenue for 
Next Two Years. 

OLGsLiges. | 7S ee eee £20,714,264 
DECIR) 25 Qemrreres H hl £19,910,898 


A ppendia 


The increased taxation consequent on the 
war means that the Irish people have had to 
pay extra taxes on Tea, Sugar, Beer, Spirits, 
obacco,setc.,.ctc-,, and on their Incomes. 
These taxes will be further increased, and new 
taxes, probably on the Land, will be intro- 
duced if the Irish people submit tamely to 
this shameful robbery. 

The extra taxation affects every individual 
in Ireland already hit by the enormous in- 
crease, consequent on the war, of the cost of 
living. This robbery must be resisted if the 
country is to be saved from bankruptcy. 

The Irish Financial Relations Committee 
demands that, as a preliminary, Ireland be 
exempt from all this additional taxation, and 
that the over-taxation already imposed on 
this country be taken off. 


THE END 
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‘“An Ideal Chum.’’ You will read it often and like it better the 
oftener you read it—once read it will be your chum as it is now 
the chum of thousands. You will see France, Belgium, England 
and America—men and women in a new light that has nought 
to do with the horrors of war. 


“Life is too short for reading inferior books.’’—Bryce. 


My Unknown Chum 


(“AGUECHEEK” 
Foreword by HENRY GARRITY 


It fulfills to the letter Lord Rosebery’s definition of the three-fold function 
of a book—“TO FURNISH INFORMATION, 
LITERATURE, RECREATION.” 


The N. Y. Sun: 


“They don’t write such English 
nowadays. The book is charming.” 


Cardinal Gasquet: 


“I have read ‘My Unknown Chum’ 
with the greatest possible pleasure.”’ 


Governor David I, Walsh, of Mas- 


sachusetts: 


“““My Unknown Chum’—I cannot 
too strongly express the pleasure 
and companionship I found in this 
excellent book. It is all that is 
claimed for it—even more. It is not 
only a companion, but a friend.” 


Alice M. Bradley, author of the 
Belasco production—“The Gover- 
nor’s Lady:”’ 

“*My Unknown Chum,’ 
aptly describes the book. It is a 
chum, a confidant, He takes you 
with him and delights you. What 
delicious humor!”’ 


most 


Mr. Mac Millan, manager of the 
world’s largest retail book-store— 
Wanamaker’s — advises his many 
assistants to read “My Unknown 
Chum.” 


The Boston Globe: 

“There is no denying the charm 
of ‘My Unknown Chum.’ Its Eng- 
lish is a rest and a delight.” 


J. A. Judd, of The Literary Digest: 


“I love books. I love my library, 
in which are more than three hun- 
dred of the world’s best works. If 
driven by adversity to a hall bed- 
room, I could select five books that 
would supply me with delightful 
reading matter for the remainder 
of my days—the first selection 
would be ‘My Unknown Chum.’ ” 


Philip Gibbs, English war corre- 
spondent: ‘‘‘My Unknown Chum’ 
is delightful.” 


Col. F. A. Heygate Lambert, 
Cavalry Club, London: “‘ ‘My Un- 
known Chum’ delighted me.” 


Mr. Camilieri, Conductor, Covent 

Garden, London: 

“I know Greek, Latin, Italian and 
French. Obliged to learn English, I 
found it harsh—wanting in har- 
monies. ‘My Unknown Chum’ I 
read over and over and shall always 
read it, for the text is most inter- 
esting, the language sympathetic, 
charming, even musical. All who 
love literature, travel, art, music— 
all whose mother-tongue is not Eng- 
lish, will find ‘My Unknown Chum’ 
the best of chums.” 


Charles E. Lauriat, of Boston: 
“*My Unknown Chum’ is the best 


‘book I ever read—the publisher will 


never get another like it.”’ 


The most forceful, aphoristic and best written editorials of 


the day are in a New York daily paper. 


They are written by 


aman who has two copies of ‘‘MY UNKNOWN CHUM’’— 
one on his desk, the other in his library. 


$1.50 net, postpaid $1.65 
THE DEVIN-ADAIR CO., Publishers 


437 Fifth Avenue, 


New York, U.S. A. - 


** WHAT IS SO RARE AS A STUTTERING WOMAN?” 


KEYSTONES OF THOUGHT 


BY AUSTIN O’MALLEY, M.D., Ph.D., LL.D. 


“The most difficult of all tasks is to think.””—Emerson. 
Do you fail in clearness of thought and of expres- 
sion, especially in conversation ? 


Do you teach or preach—or lecture? Do you write 
or dictate? 


Do you want to give straight=to=the=point advice to 


your children, your friends, your employees and YOUR= 
SELLE? 


Do you as Host, Hostess or Guest, want a spur to 
cleverness of thought, wit and repartee? 


Do you want a companion for the home, the office, 
the rectory—a travel chum, too—that will respond toe 
your every mood—serious, humorous, wise, witty ? 


Have you an active or passive grouch against religion 
—against the clergy (a now fashionable disease usually 
confined to the middle aisle) because of ‘*‘ what they say 
and do’’ and because of ‘‘ the way they live’’? 


THEN READ AND QUOTE 


‘*KEYSTONES OF THOUGHT ”’ 


Special gift book edition, bound in suede leather (in box), full 
gold ietters and design, gold edges, $1.75; postpaid, $1.90. Cloth 
binding, $1.00; postpaid, $1.15, 


First Edition promptly exhausted. 
Second Edition now ready. 


THE DEVIN-ADAIR CO. 


437 Fifth Avenue Publishers New York 


“‘Life is too short for reading inferior books.’’—Bryce. 


rye ° é é > 
‘Histories make men wise; poets witty’’—Bacon 


Twenty-five Years 
Reminiscences 


By Katharine Tynan 


Author of “Her Ladyship,’ “Mary Gray,’ “Men and Maids,” 
etc. 


This “Notable Book” is Strikingly Opportune 
Because of Home Rule Success 


No bock of recent years has been given so much space and 
praise by the leading literary papers of the world. 


History, Autobiography, Anecdote and delightful tales of 
celebrities by the poet-novelist who knew intimately most of 
the prominent men and women of an interesting and eventful 
period—Lord Russell, Parnell, Gladstone, Father Russell, 
Lady Wilde, Oscar Wilde, T. D. Sullivan, Louise Imogen 
Guiney, John Boyle O’Reilly, the Rossettis and many others. 
Fifty half-tone pictures. Photogravure frontispiece from the 
painting by J. B. Yeats, R. H. A., in the Dublin Art Gallery. 

She writes, as always, in an interesting strain, and tells of 
men and matters calculated to possess an abiding interest for 
all of Irish birth. . . . The polished carelessness of her 
literary style and the personal, individual touch she imparts 
to every paragraph, add to her book an irresistible ap- 
peal—The Irish American. 


There is in it something for those who are of to-day and 
of other lands. . . . It is first and last a book for Irishmen 
of the “Parnell times,” written, without restraint, as inti- 
mately as a diary, wherein great and small, tragic and trivial, 
mingle and jostle as in a crowd.—The Nation. 


Political events, the picturing of critical episodes in mod- 


ern Irish history, are chronicled in Miss Tynan’s fascinating 
volume of reminiscences—The Boston Transcript. 


8vo, Cloth, $3.50 net Postpaid $3.65 


FIFTH EDITION READY MARCH 1915 


YOURSELF and the NEIGHBOURS 


By SEUMAS MacMANUS 


Illustrated by Thomas Fogarty 


This new_ book, MacManus’s best by far, is redolent of 
Ireland, its love and laughter, its poetry, pathos and romance. 
Himself saturated with Irish life and Irish lore, the author 
has put into these pages the priest and the schoolmaster, the 
tinker and the tailor, the lovable, the quaint and the humorous 
Neighbours—all limned with the pen of love. We here wit- 
ness the courting and the match-making, the wedding and the 
wake—we share the happiness of the fireside, the fun of the 
dance, and the frolic of the fair. It is a book whose freshness 
and joyfulness may lighten many a heavy heart. 

_ George W. Cable says of this book: “I may have read as good Eng- 
lish—not often, however. But, oh, when did any one ever read suc 
darling Irish! MacManus’s is a master pen, and a joy.” 

James Whitcomb Riley: “I read it with avidity, as I read every line 
of MacManus.” 

Hudson Maxim: “MacManus is a genius. He makes Irish lore and 
memory live again. I like this book immensely.” 

Palisa Wheeler Wilcox: “It is delightful—full of the best MacManus 
charm.” 

David Belasco: ‘It’s delightful. It gave me a picture of Ireland 
and Irish character, so charming, fresh and quaintly humorous, and 
at the same time so pathetically tender, that I smiled and laughed and 
gulped, ‘all in one breath.’ ” 

Archbishop Ireland: “It is wonderfully beautiful, both in sentiment 
and in diction.” 

Archbishop Prendergast: ‘‘I have read it every word, and many parts 
more than once. It is the most delightful book of its kind I ever read, 
and it should be in the home of every one of our race the world over.’ 

Mary Roberts Rinehart: “With interest and joy I read it.” 

Governor Tener (Pennsylvania): ‘‘When I got into the swing of it 
I sang rather than read the pages. It is a delightful—yes, delicious book.” 

Bliss Perry: “A charming book, full of true sentiment and humor 
and knowledge of human nature.” 

- President, Notre Dame University, Rev. John Cavanaugh: “Tt is the 
noblest and most beautiful book ever written about Ireland.” 

Chief Justice of Canada, Sir Charles Fitzpatrick: “It gave me a key 
to the mystical, the tragic, the charming in Irish nature.” 

Judge Ben Lindsey: “It is a great story by one of the greatest 
story tellers in the world,” 


Price, $1.25 Nei. Postpaid, $1.40 


THE DEVIN-ADAIR COMPANY, Publishers 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


“A book for old and young. He will banish the 
blues and soften to a smile the most liver-minded 
grouch in the world.” 


“Capers” 


His Haps and Mishaps 


» BI 


Dogs by William J. Steinigans 
Tales by Oliver Herford 


Delicious Humor, Without Coarseness of Subject, 
Illustration or Language—that’s 


Capers—‘‘the Dog in Action” 


“‘Capers’’ will be kept in the family, cherished and 
not tossed aside after a few weeks—like some dogs 
and most books. 


After the children, large and small, are “‘tucked in” 
for the night, ‘‘Capers’”’ will entertain you—and 
your guests. 


150 inside cover page sketches, 23 full-page combina- 


tion four-color plates. Big Quarto, Handsome Covers. 
$1.50 delivered. 


“Capers” under your auto cushion will not be seen, 
heard or felt—He (also My Unknown Cham) will 
make stop-overs and delays pleasurable. 


JUST STORIES 


BY 
GERTRUDE M. O’REILLY 


Miss O’Reilly came to America from Ireland in 1907. 
She is now well known as a brilliant lecturer upon Irish art 
and literature. “Just Stories” is a book that the owner will 
lend only if assured of its return. 


“As refreshing and as entertaining as her lectures are Miss O’Reilly’s 
stories, for there is an unmistakable evidence of refined Irish taste and 
Irish style permeating every one of them. Miss O’Reilly is so well 
known here and appreciated that a lengthy notice of her delightful 
volume is not necessary; suffice it to say that it breathes throughout its 
every page the sweet, interesting personality of the fascinating author.” 
—Catholic Tribune, St. Joseph, Mo. 


“T have read your book, and it is certainly racy of the Irish soil.” 
—RIcHaARD SCANNELL, Bishop of Omaha. 


“T have read the volume of Irish stories with very keen pleasure. 
They are as good as good can be; gay, sad, amusing, pathetic, human! 
T like the stories themselves; I like the way they are told. They don’t 
suggest ‘plot,’ but bits of real life. I hope it is not as you say, ‘ a van- 
ishing life.2 Why should it vanish? . . . The book is charming.” 
-—AGNES REPPLIER, : 


“Miss O’Reilly is a natural story-teller. She couldn’t be dull if she 
wished. On the platform she has ‘a way wid her,’ as Moira O’Neill 
says all Irish girls have, but she is no less engaging in print. She 
makes the types sparkle. 

“In this book of hers there are just ten stories, and each has a 
charm of its own, just. The story this bright Irishwoman has to tell 
is always interesting, both for the matter and the manner of the telling. 
Citations would give no adequate notion of the goodness of the book. 
All through the pages run an air_of sweetness as of Irish glens and 
“hill-places in springtime,’—T. A. Day, in Standard and Times. 


12mo; price, $1.00; postpaid, $1.15 


THE DEVIN-ADAIR COMPANY, Publishers 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Fred Carmody, Pitcher 


By HUGH FRANCIS BLUNT 
The New England Poet 


Every normal boy has a healthy enthusiasm for the Na- 
tional Game, and a good story written around the alluring 
“diamond” possesses for him an inexplicable charm. 


“Fred Carmody, Pitcher,” is a baseball story of unusual 
merit—A REAL BOY’S STORY—bright, wholesome and in- 
teresting throughout. 


This book by Father Blunt is a model. He knows boys. 
He has the key to their minds and hearts. He knows the 
way boys talk. And he knows the boys’ game. There is no 
sermonizing in this book; there are no long descriptions, no 
clinical analyses of the boys’ heart motives—boys don’t want 
this, and the book was written for boys. What they want— 
and get here—is the snappy, crisp, straight-from-the-shoulder 
talk to those who feel themselves on a common level of 
equality. The plot of the story is absorbing, because it is a 
plot that is liable to face any boy at any time. The dénoue- 
ment is graphic in its simplicity. Even the reviewer grew to 
be a boy again in reading it. Father Blunt has scored a great 
success.—Rosary Magazine. 


“Fred Carmody” is a companion for their sons that we 
cordially recommend to Catholic parents. He is manly, hon- 
est, straightforward, loving and reverent.—Sacred Heart 
Review. 


The narrative fairly spins, proceeding almost altogether by 
the rapid stages of racy conversation. . . . It might have 
happened in practically any preparatory college—The Ave 
Maria. 


12mo, Cloth, 85c. net Postpaid 95c. 
THE DEVIN-ADAIR CO., 


437 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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